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THE WISHING-TREE, 
BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER’S HYMNS. 
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"ala, .Mfary M‘Gracu sat under the tree, 
That grows on the skirts of Fairy-land ; 
¢ I wish, I wish,” quoth she, 
“ A buckle of gold, and a silver band, 
And a silken eure of the purest white, 
Oh,-how. would I shine at the Ball to-night |” 


Now; Mary M‘Gragh, dost thou not see 

The boughs how they quiver above thy head? 
Knowest thou not the Wishing-Tree, 

That ev’ry green leaf is a Fairy’s bed, 
And they’re bending out over, thy bidding to take, 
And ’tis that which maketh the leaves to shake ? 


Then Mary M‘Gragh she wish’d more and more 
A costly wardrobe all complete, 
As ever the Queen of Sheba wore— 
For wishes are seldom too discreet ; 
And fast as the words flew out of her mouth, 
Away went the Fairies north and south. 


Away went the Fairies east and west, 
As, by the laws of Faierié, 
They are bound to do for every guest 
at wisheth beneath the Wishing-Tree ; 
But how they sped, and the work went on, 
Wait but a while and you'll hear anon. 


But first I must ring my magical bell, 
To call my own dear Sprite to my ear, 
To read me The Fairy-Chronicle ; 
And all you can comprehend you'll hear, 
Yet a thousand to one you take for lies 
What's read from the book or seen with these eyes. 
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The Wishing- Tree. 


Part II. 


“ Work on, work on,” queth the Fairy Queen, 
“ Work on, work on, my merry sweet elves, 
In air so bright or on earth so green, 
Under the boughs or on lichen shelves, 
Under the pebbles in glassy wells, 
The bat’s dark holes, or in waxen cells.” 


They stitch, they hammer, they line, they mark, 
And though fifteen hundred beetles’ snouts 
Are splitting the reeds and sawing the bark, 
And each master-workman has fifty scouts, 
Yet you could but hear such hum as floats, 
When sunbeams sport with the busy motes. 


A veil they made of the spider’s thread, 
And the gossamer’s floating film they spin, 
With flowers of jasmine overspread, 
For a gown of the finest mosselin ; 
And another they peel from the silken skin 
That lines the tulip, farthest in. 


And to edge and trim the mosselin sleeves, 
Mpyriads of insects are set to trace 
The fibres among the fallen leaves, 
Of which they make the finest lace— 
And finer and better, sure I am, 
Ne’er came from Bruxelles or Nottingham. 


The sparkles they fly from the beetle’s wing, 
As they clip it and file it for a clasp, 
As the golden dust from brooch or ring 
That shineth beneath a jeweller’s rasp ; 
And as they flew they bronzed the streaks 
In the tulips, that look’d like Nature’s freaks. 


Full fifty thousand Dumbledoors 

The Elves they slew with a forked pin, 
For a velvet boddice, except the gores, 

And they were made of the black mole’s skin ; 
The boddice was clasp’d with beetles’ wings, 
Prick’d with needles of hornets’ stings. 


They took a tuft of the trembling grass, 
Sprinkled with dust of daffodil, 

Till it shone as it shook like yellow glase, 
Or light that sunbeams might distil. 

And oh, it was a most rare device, 

For a feather of Bird of Paradise. 


From the damask-rose they cull’d drops of dew, 
And made of them crystals ruby-stain’>d— 
They pinch’d the glow-worms black and blue, 
And filch’d their light when they were pain’d, 
Which in sand, in spar, and pebble set, 


Became amethyst, diamond, pearl, and jet. 


A thousand merry-men hunt the shrubs, 

With links from the wild-foal’s mane to bind 
Living and —e the hairy grubs, 

For a tippet of t & 
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And the calceolaria’s dew-steep’d woof, 
They form into slippers water-proof. 


Were I of the milliner craft, I ween, 

I _—— the trinkums all explain, 
Nor refer to the Ladies’ Magazine 

For the fashions that enter damsels’ brain ; 
But I know of gowns there were fifty-three, 
Besides a bright green from the tulip-tree. 


And of every texture they were made, 
Mosselin, and velvet, and gros-de-Naples ; 
And the boxes in which they were nicely laid, 

Were all veneer’d with the birds’-eye maple. 
And there they were, all speck and span, 
As ever came home from a milliner man. 


Part III. 


Now perhaps you marvel all the while, 
That Fairies should both toil and spin, 

And think that I speak in too loose a style 
Of beings of such a kith and kin. 

But I’ve learnt their lore, and boldly state, 

They can substances change, but not create. 


And suppose they had furnish’d sweet Mary’s dress, 
With a snap of the fingers sans stitch or stroke, 
They would be sorry patterns of idleness. 
But Fairies must work like other folk, 
Though with spells over water, earth, and air, 
That can change them to things most strange and rare. 


But there must be the seeds, as the syrup laid 
The essence of honey in patient flowers— 
And the sweetest of love that ever was made, 
Has been ta’en from the fragrance of true-love bowers, 
And gentle thoughts from sunny looks, 
And the soul of music from running brooks. 


You cannot pick love from a pavement-stone, 
For the chisel has chipp’d it all away ; 

But invisible hands have its essence sown, 
O’er that which is cover’d with lichens grey. 

And, pray tell me, who would enter the lists, 

With Fays, the marvellous Alchymists ? 


Yet these are but mysteries and cabala, 
That little concern or you or me; 

And have nothing to do with Mary M‘Gragh, 
All the while under the Wishing-Tree ; 

To whom, at the winking of her eyes, 

The Queen of the Fairies convey’d the prize. 


If Thetis brought to her mortal son, 
All nicely pack’d in her own sweet arms, 
An armoury suit that might weigh a ton— 
You have learn’d very little of spells and charms, 
Not to know that a box of Millinerié, 
Might drop at the foot of a Wishing-Tree. 
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And Thetis she was but a nymph marine, 
But Englonde, and Scotland, and Erin-go-Bragh— 
Why shouldn’t our own good Fairy Queen 
Do much better things for Mary M‘Gragh ? 
And the Elves work harder there and then, 
Than ever could fifty milliner men. 


Part IV. 


Mary M‘Gracu was still bending her head, 

And her lips apart shew’d rows of pearls ; 
And her eyes a lucid wonder shed, 

For I saw it myself through her drooping curls ; 
And her delicate fingers were pois’d as much, 
Or more, in surprise, than rais’d to touch. 





Not the fam’d fingers of rosy Morn, 
Nor of Iris, that with one touch of joy 
Old Somnus awak’d at his gates of horn, 
Nor the fairer fingers of Helen of Troy, 
When she pointed from tower of Pergama, 
Were at all like those of Mary M‘Gragh. 


She was a beauty of such degree ! 
As a vision seen in a pleasant trance, 

When the sunshine under the green-wood tree 
Plays on the pages of old Romance. 

And who would not be an Errant Knight 

For a smile from beauty half so bright ? 


But Chivalry’s gone,—monies and rents 
Are the only things “ to have and to hold ;” 
And unless it brings lands and tenements, 
Beauty ’s scarce worth its weight in gold. 
Now Mary bent down, with a wond’ring look, 
Like a wood-nymph over a glassy brook. L 





O but it was the pleasantest sight, 
And many the pleasant sights are seen, 
By favour’d eyes, ’twixt the yellow light 
That flicker’d amid the shadows green; 
But all that pass’d between her and the Fay, 
As I didn’t well hear, I will not say. 


But the Fairy gave to the Maiden a rose, 

The which in her bosom she must wear ; 
That did an invisible Sprite enclose ; 

“ And be this,” quoth she, “ thy special care, 
For there needeth that faithful sentinel 
Potent and perfect to keep the spell. 


“ Oh! guard it sure, ’tis a precious flower, 
For the like it groweth not in ground; 
It was gather’d in our innermost bower, 
That arm’d Elves ever do stand around ; 
And folded within there lurketh an Elf, 
That will work thee good as I myself.” 
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Part V. 


Now the damsel stood at her chamber door, 
Her finger press’d on her rosy lip; 

But the merry Elves had been there before, 
For they are the porters that nimbly trip. 

And when her own boudoir she had won, 

She found the rich presents every one. 


Four-and-twenty invisible sprites 
Around her.toilet busily run; 
They rub the mirrors, and trim the lights, 
Till each one blazes a perfect sun ; 
Boxes, and cushions, and pins are laid, 
As if each had been bred a lady’s maid. 


Nor needed they odours to dispense, 

For the Rose threw airs of such rich spice, 
As gave a new soul to every sense, 

As it was fresh from Paradise. 
And Mary M‘Gragh in the midst did shine, 
Like Venus in her own golden shrine. 


But little becometh it us to pry, 
Since we are not of the sister choir, 
Or into Venus’s sanctuary, 
Or the same thing, Mary M‘Gragh’s boudoir ; 
One only fact I venture to tell, 
And that I take from the Chronicle. 


When Mary, sweet maiden, was finely dress’d, 
Quoth she, “ Come hither, thou Fairy Rose,” 

And she took it and plac’d it on her breast, 
And to fasten it there, alas! she chose 

A pin, whose head was a painted star, 

A toy she had bought at a Ladies’ Bazaar. 


This star a lady of vast renown 

Had caus’d some starving wretch to fix ; 
And bated the price to half-a-crown, 

And sold it for shillings forty-six. 
No wonder the solder would not hold, 
And I doubt myself if the pin was gold. 


Oh, Mary, thy lifted fingers stay 
From the brittle ware,—a gentle sprite 
Thrice thrust it aside, thrice push’d it away— 
Oh thou wilt rue the choice to-night— 
But let us turn to a gayer rhyme, 
For sorrow will come in its own good time. 


The four-and-twenty serving sprites, 
That waited around her toilet all, 
They tended the maiden as liveried knights, 
As Mary M‘Gragh went forth to the Ball; 
There they attend on Mary M‘Gragh, 
And then vanish into the orchestra. 


And ere the musicianers did begin, 
Their fairy airs on book they prick ; 
And creep into every violin, 
And new-rozin every fiddlestick : 
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And the fiddlers wink’d as the music rose, 
For they thought it came from their own elbows. 


And as Mary M‘Gragh walk’d up the room, 
The rose it sent sweet odours round ; 

And the music_mix’d with the rare perfume, 
And it verily was enchanted ground, 

And the Master and King of the Ceremoniés 

Clapp’d both his hands in ecstasiés. 


Part VIL. 


SwEET music, it through the soul doth thrill, 
And dancing is sweet—in the minuet— 

And sweeter still in the soft quadrille— 
But, ladies, beware of a pirouette— 

And never, oh never, be indiscreet, 

To copy the Poet’s “ twinkling feet.” 


Let your steps be graceful every one, 
Ne’er put your tender feet in rage ; 
You needn’t quite walk; but oh, never run, 
Nor ape the twistings of the stage— 
But move like the stream of the pleasant Lynn, 
That disturbs not the image of beauty within. 


The charm work’d well in each gentle dance, 
And better still in the promenade ; 

But Mary M‘Gragh, what sad mischance 
Could make thee attempt the gallopade ? 

It cost thee the heart, it lost thee the hand, 

Of the finest lord in all the land. 


A noble youth of a vast estate 

Fell deeply in love with Mary M‘Gragh, 
And so felt his heart to palpitate, 

As it never had done at an opera: 
The Fisherman Cupid his heart had hook’d, 
So he look’d and sigh’d, and sigh’d and look’d. 


But when Mary encounter’d that fatal dance, 
The Rose it trembled, as if a blast 
Had chill’d all its leaves—but not a glance 
Did the maiden unto the warning cast— 
Thrice the pink leaves changed to a deadly white, 
And the fiddles in sympathy scream’d affright. 


Ah! Mary, why didst thou so dance and spin, 
Or why didst thou go to the Ladies’ Bazaar,— 
For, oh, it was that fatal pin, 
That toy with its flimsy faithless star— 
Was it such vile thing as this you chose, 
To hold that precious enchanted Rose ? 


The star it — from the brittle pin, 
At the very last turn of a pirouette ; 


And the shock was felt by Sprite within, 

Who boldly the moment of peril met: 
For he threw his weight and clung with his might, 
On the mosselin that edged her bosom white. 
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As mareschal or squire at tournament, 
With chevaux de frise and palisade, 
Parteth the field from the Royal Tent, 
Blazing with beauty and rich brocade— 
So the Sprite of the Rose in the mosselin fold, 
Guarded his fairer field of gold. 


And as ever and anon the youth, 
That noble suitor, he whisper’d speech 
That Mary M‘Gragh took all for truth, 
That I will not assert or dare impeach— 
Her modest sweet joy and bliss to tell, 
Her bosom it fitfully rose and fell. 


And ever it shone as the purest snow 
In the moonlight’s soft and magical hour ; 
And the guardian Sprite moved to and fro, 
Like a Cupid rock’d in his cradle bower, 
Or small bark riding as ’twere by spell, 
That rises and falls with the bosom’s swell. 


But the stoutest bark may prove a wreck, 
The fairest schemes in their fall are found, 
Scarcely the light fan touch’d her neck— 
And the Rose, the Rose it falls to ground. 
Mary M‘Gragh, thou hast broken the spell, 
And art but another Cinderell ! 


Oh, there’s nothing on earth can vex me more, 
Than beauty brought to such despite— 

It woundeth my heart to the very core, 
Till tears do blot the words I write. 

For as much as e’er miser adored his pelf, 

I’m in love with Mary M‘Gragh myself. 


The spell it dissolves as the new-fallen snow, 
When it melteth under an April sun ; 

And courting the green bank’s genial glow, 
Come sweet primroses one by one. 

So melteth the spell, and alas therefore, 

Her beauty it shineth more and more. 


The mosselin it is but gossamer’s thread, 
And cobwebs drop for hanging sleeves, 
The boddice shrinks to a wretched shred, 
_ The Nottingham lace to brown dead leaves : 
Worthless as garlands at morning light, 
That beauty had charm’d in the Ses of night. 


Thus at Amphitrite’s marriage festoons that hung 
From the chamber of pearls in Neptune’s hall, 
As worthless things, were afterwards flung, 
For dolphin and porpoise to sport withal. 
The relics whereof, to this very day, 
Float as sea-weeds into creek and bay. 


So the nice fabric of charm and spell, 
That dazzled all eyes and shone so bright, 
Or dwindled and shrunk, and wither’d and fell, 
To cobweb, leaf, and dust, or blight. 
Oh, strange is the art of Faierié, 
That can turn such weed to Millinerié ! 
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Now, think ye the four-and-twenty elves, 

That lackey’d the damsel everywhere, 
Thought only of their own dear selves, 

Like en oe fops around maidens fair ? 
They were quick to see, and quick to come, 
As the seven great Champions of Christendom. 


They smear’d the eyes of every beau, 
With an illusion so supreme, 
That what each one saw he did not know, 
Or thought he only dream’d a dream. 
And they damp’d the lights that shone too clear, 
Where she stood beneath the chandelier. 


And some they unbraided every braid, 
And let her rich tresses flow and twine, 
Oh, then she was like a fair mermaid, 
Glistening fresh from the sun-lit brine ; 
Or a statue of marble in midst of spray, 
Round which the dazzling fountains play. 


But the strangest thing is yet to tell, 
At the which both damsel and dame withdrew; 
For soon as th’ enchanted floweret fell, 
It vanish’d, as from its leaves there flew 
A Cupid in height about inches two, 
Add the eighth of an hazel-nut thereto. 


Asa pti under a sandy ledge, 
Warming her unfledg’d brood in the sun, 
Startled by step ——. the yielding hedge, 
Far from the path of her nest doth run, 
With straining foot, and outstretch’d wing, 
Thus to conceal their harbouring; 


Or in flight shall suddenly drop to ground, 
And feign to be wing’d and wounded sore, 
And flutter and struggle, and run and bound, 
To draw her pursuer away the more— 
Till her brood be safe from obtruding eye, 
Then, whirring away, she bids good-bye— 


So he fluttered and bounded oy the floor, 
And partly did run and partly fly; 

And as he approach’d the folding door, 
After him dame and damsel hie ; 

And as ever he twang’d his little bow, 

After him ever the more they go. 


But when he had reach’d the anteroom, 
To catch him they all were so alert, 

Poor Mary was left alone—to whom 
He fell as a prize I not assert ; 

- Some say Lady Juliet pick’d him up, 

And hid him under a coffeé-cup. 


But if it were so, Lady Juliet 
Should a lodging more to his taste have found, 
And have nly known that such a pet 


Is not a stray ox to be put in pound— 
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So the moment she thought to be sure of her prey, 
He slipp’d through her fingers and ran away. 


Some say, that he vanish’d away in smoke, 
Some in Barbara’s bosom, while playing whist, 
(An elderly maiden,) and made her revoke, 
And lose a single; and some insist, 
That in order no longer to be forlorn, 
She eloped with an Ensign the very next morn. 


That I vouch for these tales, I do not say, 

For folk that seem best to understand, 
Boldly assert, to this very day, 

That he’s still safe and sound in Fairy-land ; 
And all that would that urchin see, 
Must seek him in realms of Faierié. 


Be that as it may, the rooms were clear’d, 
And Mary M‘Gragh was left alone, 

When with two stout chairmen the Elves appeared, 
(And they acted by senses not their own.) 

So Mary M‘Gragh, as the elves foreran, 

Was carried home safe in a Bath sedan. 


They tuck’d up the maiden warm in bed, 

Some of them watch’d on the counterpane, 
Some at the foot, and some at the head, 

And calm’d with rare essence her wilder’d brain, 
And inspired a dream, that made her forget 
The Wishing-Tree, and the Pirouette. 


Her suitor at heart grew sick and sore, 
That heart he never would transfer, 
So they hurried him off ona foreign tour, 
But “ Oh no! they never mentioned her.” 
And so often his woes he did rehearse, 
That they speedily sang them about in verse. 


That painted star was never more seen, 
For t’was made a football for Elfin shoon, 
And sporting one night before the Queen, 
They scornfully kick’d it over the moon— 
And the pin—but I would not, after that kick, 
Lose sight of a rocket to look for its stick. 


It would grieve me sore, as grieve it ought, 
If you think I mean in any degree, 

That Ladies of pure and noble thought, 
Shouldn’t sit under a Wishing-Tree : 

1 would but entreat them to better thrift, 

Than a careless hold of a Fairy gift. 


And Fairies, dear Sprites, seem ever to me, 
To invest with spells all womankind, 
Till men do adore, and bow the knee, 
Which maketh folk say that Love is blind. 
And I think it but honest, the rest of your lives, 
That you keep up the spell, tho’ you should be wives! 


Rubies ne’er grow upgm-currant-trees ; 
The fairest fruit ets bought and sold, 
Ne’er came from the fam’d Hesperides ; 
Nor.are all golden apples that glitter gold. 
As you'll find, if you purchase the trumpery ware 
At Ladies’ Bazaars, in Vanity Fair. 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. IX. 


CONSEQUENCES OF REFORM. 


“He was well acquainted,” said 
John Sobieski, in his latter years, to 
the senators of Poland, “ with the 
griefs of the soul, who declared that 
small distresses lave to declare them- 
selves, but great are silent. This 
world will hereafter be mute with 
amazement at us, and our councils— 
Nature herself will be astonished ! 
That beneficent parent has gifted 
every living creature with the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and given 
the most inconsiderable animals 
arms for their defence. We alone 
turn ours against ourselves! That 
instinct is taken from us, not by 
a resistless force, not by an inevita- 
ble destiny, but by a voluntary in- 
sanity, by our own passions, by the 
desire of mutual destruction. Alas ! 
what will one day be the mournful 
surprise of posterity to find that 
from the summit of glory, from the 
period when the Polish name filled 
the universe, our country has fallen 
into ruins ; and fallen for ever! I 
have been able to gain for you victo- 
ries, but I feel myself unable to save 
you from yourselves. Nothing re- 
mains to be done but to place in the 
hands, not of destiny, for I am a 
Christian, but of a powerful and be- 
neficent Deity, the fate of my beloved 
country. Believe me, the eloquence 
of your tribunes, instead of being 


turned against the throne, would be 


better directed against those who, by 
their insane passions, are bringing 
down upon our country the cry of 
the prophet, which I, alas! hear too 
clearly rolling over our heads—‘ Yet 
forty years and Ninevehisno more.’”* 

Such was the mournful prophecy 
of the greatest and best of the Polish 
kings, of the deliverer of Vienna 
from Mahometan conquest, and the 
hero of Christendom against savage 
invasion, extorted by the spec- 
tacle of the democratic ambition 
which distracted his country, and the 
passions which turned all the ener- 


gies of the lower orders against the 
sway of their superiors. We have 
witnessed its accomplishment ; we 
have seen the parties in the state in- 
cessantly actuated by mutual hatred, 
until at length the insane ambition of 
a “ plebeian noblesse,” to use an ex- 
pression of Sobieski,} called in the 
aid of foreign powers, and the Em- 
press Catherine, invoked by the mad- 
ness of Polish democracy, stifled the 
long period of its anarchy with the 
weight of military power. 

It is from a still higher pinnacle of 
glory, from prosperity of a longer 
duration, and happiness resting on a 
more durable basis, that the same 
insane democratic ambition is about 
to precipitate the British empire. 
What, in Sobieski’s words, will be 
the mournful surprise of posterity, 
when they find, that from the sum- 
mit of so much glory—from the time 
when the British name filled the uni- 
verse—from the age of Nelson and 
Wellington, of Scott and Byron, we 
have fallen into the convulsions 
which are the forerunner of ruin! 
Fallen, too, not by the force of exter- 
nal power, not by the arms of Na- 
poleon, or the force of Russia, but 
by the madness of our own passions 
—by the guilty ambition of democra- 
tic leaders—by the riot and intoxica- 
tion produced by unparalleled and 
undeserved prosperity among our 
people. 

There is no period in the English 
annals, which, in point of general 
prosperity, can be compared with 
that which elapsed from the battle 
of Waterloo to the commencement 
of the reform question. We say ge- 
neral prosperity, because we are as 
much aware as any one can be of 
the magnitude and severity of the 
distress, which, during the same time, 
affected numerous individuals and 
classes of society. Indeed, the se- 
verity of this distress among many, 
contrasted with the general opulence 





* Salvandy, iii. 375. 


+ Rubhiere, i. 32. 
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and well-being with which they were 
surrounded, has been, without doubt, 
one among the many causes of the 
wide-spread discontent which has 

enerated the desolating passion for 

emocratic power. But while this 
is admitted on the one hand, it must 
be conceded on the other, that the 
general prosperity of the empire, has, 
during that period, reached a height 
never before equalled. Facts undis- 
puted, decisive facts, place this be- 
yond a doubt. 

The population of the island has, 
during this time, very greatly in- 
creased; and the sum of the national 
wealth has increased in a sti] greater 
proportion. Since 1811, the popula- 
tion of the whole empire has in- 
creased above a fourth, and that of 
the great towns, generally speaking, 
above a half. The census of 1821, 
and that just completed, demonstrate 
this remarkable fact. The popula- 
tion of the British empire is now 
doubling once in forty-two years :* 
a more rapid progress than the Uni- 
ted States of North America, in which, 
although the numbers double in some 
of the states in twenty-five, the ave- 
rage over the Union is once in fifty- 
two years.t+ Such a rapid increase 
—the effects of the extraordinary 
growth of our manufactures, and the 
prodigious demand for labour by the 
vast armaments of the war—is not 
of itself any sure criterion of general 
prosperity ; but, coupled with a cor- 
responding or greater increase of 
national wealth, and general prospe- 
rity, it is a most decisive proof. 
Whatever may be said of the growth 
of innumerable beggars, as in Ire- 
land, it is quite clear, that a nation 
which is at once adding to its num- 
bers, and increasing their prosperity, 
is in the highest state of public wel- 
fare. 

Now no one can move from home; 
he can hardly walk, either in the 
streets or the fields, without being 
sensible, that in the last twenty years 
the middling and lower orders have 
prodigiously increased in happiness 
upon the whole, in this country. Look 
at the dwellings of the middling ranks: 
How they have expanded in size, 
augmented in comforts, increased in 
elegance! What multitudes of villas 


have, during that time, grown up 
round all the great cities, indicating 
at once the improved tastes, easy 
circumstances, and prosperous lives 
of their inhabitants! What crowds of 
open carriages are to be everywhere 
seen in the streets, filled with the 
sons and daughters of the middling 
ranks; a species of vehicle literally 
unknown during the war; a luxury 
confined to the great and the afflu- 
ent, during the most prosperous pe- 
riods of any former peace. Enter 
the shops, not only of the metropo- 
lis, but of any considerable towns in 
the country; what luxury and opu- 
lence meet your eye; what multi- 
tudes of inventions to catch the taste 
of opulence; what innumerable com- 
forts to gratify the wishes of indus- 
try! Enter the private houses of the 
citizens—their dress, their furniture, 
their habits of life, bespeak the A an 
neral ease of their condition. The 
houses of shopkeepers and artisans 
are better furnished than those of the 
nobility were thirty years ago; and 
the dwellings of private gentlemen 
are arrayed in a style of sumptuous 
elegance, which a century back was 
confined to the palaces of princes. 
In another costly and beneficial 
species of luxury, the change is still 
more extraordinary. The taste for 
travelling has become universal, not 
only among the higher but the mid- 
dling orders. Steam-boats have fur- 
nished the means of visiting the most 
distant quarters of the empire, with 
ease and expedition to multitudes, 
who, twenty years ago, never thought 
of stirring from home. There is 
hardly a shopboy in London who has 
not seen the Highlands of Scotland, 
or the Lakes of Cumberland; and the 
scenes which we formerly read of in 
Coxe and Eustace, as remote and to 
most inaccessible quarters of the 
globe, are now as familiar to every 
gentleman, as the principal objects 
in his own country. . 
Nor is this great and increasing 
expenditure the result, as many ima- 
gine, of an increased turn for ex- 
pense merely among the middling 
order. Facts demonstrate the re- 
verse. The common complaint, that 
capital cannot find an investment, 
that the bankers have more money 
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thrown on their hands than they 
know what to do with, is decisive 
evidence, that great as the industry 
of the country is, the accumulated 
savings of its industry are still greater. 
The funds, the great savings’ bank 
of the middling orders, maintain 
their high price, notwithstanding the 

loomy aspect of the Continental 
awd and the imminent peril of 
domestic convulsion: a clear proof 
that the opulence of the middling 
ranks, upon the whole, is so great, 
that it cannot find any adequate 
means of employment. Ask any 
banker in the kingdom, he will tell 
you, that the industrious classes in 
the kingdom never had such exten- 
sive balances in their hands, and that 
they literally are at a loss to find an 
outlet for the accumulation of somany 
rills. Enquire of the attorneys 
whence they draw the immense loans 
which are advanced in mortgage 
on landed estates, and threaten, be- 
fore long, to effect a general change 
in the state of landed property in 
every part of the kingdom, and they 
will answer, that they find them with 
ease among the industrious classes 
in the towns; and that the owner of 
many a noble palace is in truth little 
better than a trustee permitted to ga- 
ther in his rents, for the use of the 
thriving citizens, among whom they 
are ultimately divided. 

The general revenues, and returns 
of industry in the state, demonstrate 
the same truths. The exports, the 
imports, the tonnage of our shipping, 
the produce of our colonies, demon- 
strate this beyond a doubt. They 
are all much greater than they were 
during the greatest years of the 
war. The exports, which only once 
during the war (in 1809) reach- 
ed 1L.40,000,000, now amount to 
L.52,000,000 ; and if the great change 
in the value of money is taken into 
account, it is not going too far to 
assert, that this latter sum indicates 
double the produce of industry with 
the greatest ever raised in Britain 
before the battle of Waterloo. The 
shipping now in. employment is 
greater than it was,,even during the 


monopoly of the, ocean by, British 
fleets, in the time, of the Continen- 


tal blockade. The revenue of 


L.50,000,000, now-raised, is at least 
equal to what L.70,000,000 would 
have been during the war prices: a 
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sum greater than was raised by tax- 
ation in Britain, even during the pro- 
lific days of the income tax. 

The agriculture of the empire has 
augmented in a similar proportion. 
It is impossible to travel anywhere 
without being struck with the vast 
improvement of the cultivation du- 
ring the last fifteen years: an im- 
provement which is most remark- 
able, even greater than took place 
during the high prices of the war. 
Immense districts, which in our re- 
collection were purple with heath, or - 
golden with furze, have now yielded 
to the steady efforts of laborious in- 
dustry ; and the abode, within these 
few years, of the hare and the lap- 
wing, are now teeming with luxuri- 
ant and never-ending harvests. In 
spite of the terrible difficulties ari- 
sing from the change of the currency, 
and the adaptation of rents to a new 
scale of prices, the aspect uf the 
country, and the condition of the far- 
mers, demonstrate that the spring 
of agricultural prosperity is yet un- 
diminished ; while the remarkable 
facts, fatal to the Malthusian para- 
dox, that with a population doubling 
in an old state every forty-two years, 
the produce of the soil has augment- 
ed in astill greater progression ; and 
that the era of the most rapid in- 
crease of our population, is the same 
with that which has witnessed our 
total emancipation from any depend- 
ence on external nations for subsist- 
ence; and the universal complaint 
of farm-produce being redundant in 
the hands of the cultivators, encou- 
rage the pleasing hope, that the vital 
resources of the country are yet far 
from having approached their ulti- 
mate limits. 

What renders this rapid and ex- 
traordinary increase of general pros- 
perity the more remarkable is, that it 
has taken place under circumstances 
which would have weighed to the 
earth the industry of most other 
states. Without descending to de- 
tails, it is sufficient to enumerate 
three, one would have thought, to 
have put an entire stop to the growth 
of industry among our people. 

The first. of these is the national 
debt. The annual payment of from 
eight-and-twenty to thirty millions 
to the public creditors, is a burden 
far greater than ever before was 
borne by any other nation. The an- 
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nual charge of the national debt, the 
magnitude of which was the imme- 
diate cause of the French Revolu- 
tion, was only L.11,000,000 sterling 
annually, by far the greater part of 
which was in the perishable form of 
life annuities. 

The second is the extraordinary 
change of prices which has resulted 
from the suspension of cash payments 
during the war, and their subse- 
quent resumption by the act of 1819 
—without involving ourselves in the 
questio vexata of the currency, it is 
sufficient to mention the admitted 
facts, that prices were more than 
doubled by the first act, and nearly 
halved by the second ; that all the 
lasting contracts of individuals were 
formed on the basis of the war, and 
their payment left to be provided for 
by the diminished resources of the 
peace prices; and that the national 
debt, contracted when money was at 
its lowest value, requires now to be 
provided for, when prices have so al- 
tered that it has risen toalmost double 
its original amount. What fatal ra- 
vages has this rapid and unparalleled 
change made in the fortunes of indi- 
viduals; how many old families has 
it levelled to the dust; how much 
meritorious industry has it extin- 
guished for ever! Yet it is in the 
midst of this wide-spread suffering 
produced by these changes that the 
national opulence has made such un- 
precedented progress. 

8. Though last not least, our la- 
bouring classes have, during all this 
period, had to sustain the competi- 
tion, bear the burden, and withstand 
the demoralization arising from the 
incessant emigration of Irish—an 
evil peculiar to Britain, and perhaps 
greater than any which now afflicts 
any civilized state. Humboldt was 
the first who brought to light the 
important, and almost incredible fact, 
that between the years 1801 and 1821, 
a million of Irishmen settled in Great 
Britain,* being at the rate of 50,000 
a-year ; and since the introduction of 
steam-boats, the numbers have been 
probably still greater. There is no 
instance of the influx of barbarous 
settlers on record to such an extent, 
even when the Goths overwhelmed 
the Roman empire. 
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Nor has the national strength of 
England during this period been un- 
worthy of the extraordinary pros- 
perity which she had attained, or 
the unparalleled burdens which she 
bore. In the midst of profound peace 
in Europe, she has sustained in the 
East the character of a mighty con- 
queror; the Mahrattas, the Goor- 
kahs, the Pindarris, have succes- 
sively yielded to her arms; and at 
the same time that the strength of 
the Indian empire was engaged in 
an arduous struggle in the Burmese 
invasion, the force collected fifteen 
hundred miles above Calcutta for 
the seige of Bhurtpore, exceeded the 
native English that conquered at 
Waterloo. 

What is it that has sustained the 
British empire under such heavy 
burdens, poured into its bosom such 
a flood of prosperity, and rendered 
it capable of exerting in a distant 
colony such stupendous strength ? 
It is the stability and good faith of 
the government, and the credit and 
security of individuals; and both 
these pillars of national prosperity 
are likely to be destroyed under the 
effects of the Reform Bill. 

Uniform policy, unshaken fide- 
lity in the performance of engage- 
ments, are to a state what credit is 
to individuals—a source of wealth, 
a fund of strength beyond what ima- 
gination can conceive. It is this ma- 
— ower which has sustained the 

ritish empire through all its perils ; 
and it is this operating in the innu- 
merable, though unseen channels of 
private life, which has counteracted 
so many and such formidable evils, 
and rendered the years following a 
war of unexampled magnitude, the 
brightest and most splendid in the 
British annals. This has been the 
sheet anchor of our salvation through 
all the past perils of our way; this 
it is which has covered our land 
with such unparalleled private opu- 
lence; and this it is which, in the 
madness of democratic ambition, we 
are about to destroy for ever! 

We shall suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the immediate conse- 

uences of Reform are not to be so 

isastrous as its opponents predict ; 
and as the example of all similar 
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innovations prognosticate ; we shall 
suppose that the prodigious and un- 
expected victory over the aristo- 
eracy, does not, to any alarming-de- 

ee, increase the ambition of the 

emocratical party—that the ten 
pound tenants return upon the whole 
as respectable men as could be ex- 
pected—-that no immediate convul- 
sion takes place—that the secret 
hopes of the Whig leaders are grati- 
fied, and the aristocrats of their party 
acquire silently, but steadily, an ab- 
solute sway over a great part of the 
small boroughs in their neighbour- 
hood—and that things go on under 
the new constitution as much in 
their former course as the magni- 
tude of the changes which have been 
adopted render possible. This, it 
will be admitted, is as favourable a 
view of the effects of Reform as its 
most sanguine advocates could de- 
sire, and the question is, what effect 
will it have, even in such a view, on 
the British empire ? 

In considering this question, it 
must be recollected, that if the pro- 
sperity of the country of late years 
has been unprecedented, so also is 
the artificial and complicated form 
which society has assumed. Ina vast 
commercial country such as this, 
where upwards of twenty millions 
of souls are dependent on the daily 
wages of labour, and totally des- 
titute of property of every sort; 
where so great a proportion of the 
industry of the country is put in 
motion by capital, and so large a 
portion of that capital is entirely de- 
pendent on credit; where so many 
millions exist on the variable mar- 
ket for manufactures, and an inex- 
haustible source of pauperism is al- 
ways at hand in the redundant po- 

ulation of the sister island; it is 
evident that the prosperity of each 
class is inseparably interwoven with 
that of every other, and that it is 
impossible that a great blow can be 
struck either at landed opulence or 
commercial credit, without produ- 
cing a degree of wide-spread misery, 
to which there has nothing similar 
occurred in modern Europe. We 
have ascended the giddy summits of 
national grandeur, and the world is 
in admiration at the height to which 
we have reached: but every foot of 
the ascent has removed us farther 
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from its base, and a false step would 
recipitate us at once into a fathom- 
ess abyss, The fabric we have rear- 
ed is gigantic; but the base has not 
expanded with the rapid progress 
of the higher parts of the edifice : its 
equilibrium is unstable, and a rude 
shock would precipitate the whole 
into the dust never more to arise. 

Now the first effect of the passing 
of the Reform Bill of course will be 
the repeal of the corn Jaws. There 
is no man in his senses who can he- 
sitate a moment as to that conse- 
quence: Ministers make no secret 
of their intention to propose it among 
the first measures to the reformed 
Parliament, and it will be one of the 
numerous subjects on which such 
peremptory pledges will be exacted 
from the Member as to render its 
passing a matter of moral certainty ; 
—when it isrecollected that 300 Eng- 
lish members of the Reformed House 
are to be for the boroughs, and only 
150 for the counties, it may easily 
be anticipated that this effect is cer- 
tain. And in vain will the House of 
Peers strive to resist such a result: 
their power must have been so com- 
pletely extinguished before the Re- 
form Bill is past, that any resistance 
on their part would be speedily 
overcome. 

This first and unavoidable conse- 
quence of Reform will at once set 
the manufacturing classes at vari- 
ance with the agricultural interest: 
and then will commence that fatal 
war between the different classes of 
society which has hitherto been on- 
ly repressed by the weight and 
authority of a stable, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, hereditary government. 
When it is recollected that wheat 
can be raised with ease in Poland 
at prices varying from 17s. to 20s, 
a-quarter, and that it can be laid 
down on the quay of any harbour in 
Britain at from 33s. to 40s. it may 
easily be anticipated what a revolu- 
tion in prices will in the first in- 
stance be effected by this measure. 
We say in the /irst instance ; for no- 
thing seems clearer than that the 
ultimate effect will be, by throwing 
a large portion of British land out of 
cultivation, and in its stead produ- 
cing a more extensive growth of 


grain on the shores of the Vistula, 
to restore the equilibrium between 
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the supply of corn and its consump- 
tion, and, by means of destroying a 
large portion of British agriculture, 
raise the prices again to their former 
standard. 

The Reformers will observe, that 
even this jirst effect of lowering 
prices is not to be deprecated, be- 
cause it is in truth depriving, in 
their elegant language, the borough- 
mongers of the means of enriching 
themselves on the labour of the 
people. We agree in this position, 
so far as the interests of the land- 
lords are concerned: because no- 
thing is clearer than that no one class 
should be permitted by monopoly 
to enrich itself on the industry of 
their neighbours. But if the ulti- 
mate effect is to be, that after the 
lapse of a few years, and the des- 
truction of a large part of our agri- 
culture, prices are to be restored 
to their former level, and the mo- 
nopoly quietly handed over to the 
foreign cultivator, by reason of his 
permanent and indestructible ad- 
vantages in the price of labour, the 
absence of taxes, and the richness of 
soil ; then the question comes to be, 
whether this temporary reduction of 
price is worth being purchased at 
the price of the misery and confu- 
sion which it would produce ? 

Now the misery arising from the 
reduction of the resources of the 
farmer could not be confined to his 
own class in society: it would im- 
mediately and seriously affect the 
manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests. This great trade of every 
country, as Mr Smith long ago re- 
marked, is between the town and 
the country: by far the greatest part 
of the produce of our looms is con- 
sumed by those who directly or 
indirectly are fed by the British 
plough. Not the haughty aristocrat 
only, who spends his life in luxuri- 
ous indolence among his hereditary 
trees; but the innumerable classes 
who are maintained by his rents and 
fed by his expenditure—the numer- 
ous creditors who draw large parts 
of his rent through their mortgage, 
and live in affluence in distant towns 
upon the produce of his land—the 
farmers who subsist in comparative 
comfort on the industry which they 
exert on his estates—the tradesmen 
and artisans who are fed by his ex- 
penditure on the wants of his ten- 
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antry—all would suffer alike by such 
a change of prices as should seri- 
ously affect the industry of the cul- 
tivators. Every tradesman knows 
how much he is dependent on the 
expenditure of those who directly 
or indirectly are maintained by the 
land, and what liberal purchasers 
landlords are, compared to those 
who subsist by manufactures; and 
it is probable that the first and 
greatest sufferers by the repeal of 
the corn laws, would be many of 
those very persons whose blind er 
for Reform had rendered it unavoid- 
able. 

Now the discouragement of Bri- 
tish agriculture consequent on a free 
trade in corn would be permanent, 
although the benefit to the inhabit- 
ants of towns could only be tem- 
porary. After the destruction of a 
a portion of British agriculture 
had been effected by the immense 
inundation of foreign grain, prices 
would rise again to their former le- 
vel, because the monopoly would 
then be vested in the hands of the 
foreign growers; and the bulky na- 
ture of grain renders it physically 
impossible to introduce an unlimited 
supply of that article by sea trans- 
ports: but the condition of British 
agriculture would not be materially 
benefited by the change; because 
prices would rise solely in conse- 

uence of the British grower being, 
or the most part, driven out of the 
field, and could be maintained at a 
high level only by his being kept from 
an extensive competition with the fo- 
reign cultivator. Should the British 
farmers, recovering from their con- 
sternation, recommence the active 
agriculture which at present main- 
tains our vast and increasing popu- 
lation, the consequence mF be, 
that prices would immediately fall 
to such a degree, as speedily to re- 
duce them to their natural and un- 
avoidable state of inferiority to the 
farmers of the continent. 

In considering this subject, there 
are two important circumstances to 
be kept in view, proved abundantly 
by experience, but which have not 


“hitherto met with the general atten- 


tion which they deserve. 

The first of these is, that in agri- 
culture, differing in this respect from 
manufactures, the introduction of 
machinery, or the division of labour, 
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experience, but which have not 
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reduction whatever in: 


commercial opulence, to hope that 
its industry can in agriculture, as in 
man withstand the compe- 
tition of the foreign. grower: ma- 
chinery, skill, and capital can easily 
counteract high prices in all other 
articles of human consumption; in 
agriculture they can produce no 
such effect. This isa law of nature 
which will subsist to the end of the 
world. 

The second is, that a comparative- 
ly small importation of grain pro- 

uces a prodigious effect on the 
prices at which it is sold. The im- 
portation of a twentieth part of the 
annual consumption does not, it is 
calculated, lower prices a twentieth, 
but a half; and so on with the im- 


pomnnen < smaller, quantities. This 
always been ed, and is 


a P 
sumption of the whole people, yet 
still effect upen the current rate 
of prices would be most disastrous. 


The 
was 1801, w. 


n ever known 
n it amounted, in 


sumption ; Pat the free introduction 
of much less than that quantity 
would reduce the price of wheat in 
the first instance, in an ordinary year, 
to 45 shillings the quarter. 

The repeal of. the Corn Laws, 
therefore, is calculated to inflict a 
permanent 


(Sept. 
But it is precisely because this re- 
is calculated to effect this tem- 
porary and immediate, however ulti- 
mately ruinous, reduction of prices, 


~ that its adoption may be calculated 


upon as a matter of perfect certainty 
by the Reformed Perliamont, Great 
bodies of men never look beyond 
the immediate consequences of their 
actions. If it was otherwise, vice, im- 
—— and intoxication would 
banished from the world, for no- 
thing is more certain than that all 
these things are ultimately hurtful 
to those who indulge in them; not- 
withstanding which, the march of 
intellect has effected no diminution 
whatever in their indulgence.» if 
men had looked beyond the imme- 
diate. effects of present objects, the 
Reform candidates would never have 
been supported at the reeent elec- 
tions by the rural freeholders; for 
se is ara a — that, in 
ringing them into the legislature, 
ciem laying the surest founda. 
tion for their own ultimate ruin, 
Bat men never do this; . history, 
equally with recent experience, de« 
monstrates that large bodies, even 
of the most intelligent men, never 
look beyond present consequences ; 
and it is not to be supposed that the 
L.10 householders will form an ex+ 
ception to the general rule. 
ut if the argument of the Re- 
formers were really well founded, 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which they so strenuously support, 
would permanently and materially 
lower the price of grain, the conse- 
quences would be still more disas- 
trous, and such a consummation 
would hasten a catastrophe, which it 
is much to be feared no human.efs « 
forts, under the new constitution, 
will be able permanently to avert. . 
Let it be conceded that. the hopes 
of the Reformers are realized; that 
by mcpery our supplies from the 
shores of the Vistula and the Seine, 
instead of those of the: Thames and. 
Forth, the price, of wheat is 
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ditors are somehow or otlier provi- 
ded from other sources; and that the 
tradesmen and artificers who now 

on the land for their employ- 
ment, have contrived to get other 
customers, who: have supplied their 
place. Let.all this be supposed, and 
then let it be coolly considered what 
effect such a e must have on 
the engagements of individuals, and 
of the state. 

If wheat be permanently lowered 
from 60s. to 30s. a-quarter, or in any 
considerable though lesser degree, 
the first consequence must be that 
the money price of every article 
must fall. As the price of grain 
necessarily determines the money 

of labour, and they form the 
chief element in the price of every 
article of life, it follows that a great, 
a sensible reduction in the price of 
must necessarily affect the 
price of all other articles, and the 
meney-income of every man in the 
mae this is oo ba from 
being dispu by the ormers, 
that.it forms the chief argument 
adduced by them for the repeal of 
the.Corn Laws ; because, they con- 
tend, that by lowering the wages of 
labour, and the money price of oror 
article of consumption, the Briti 
manufacturers will be better able to 


withstand foreign competition inthe - 


y both of the home and the fo- 
pee bt b 
a of prices might be 
innocuous, if O adividuals “a the 
ublic could begin anew on such a 
Pasie, and there were no subsisting 
which must be 


su 
re 


engagements, 
revided for at the reduced rate of 
Incomes. But how is such a state 
and the state are under so many en- 


to go on, when individuals 

ments, which cannot be averted 
without private or public bankrupt- 
cy? That is the question, which in 
a com d state of society, such 
as we live in, where industry is so 
dependent on credit, is vital to every 
interest. miles _ 


_ trade in 
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lic, or the private cteditor. Farmers 
are all more or less involved in en- 
ts either with their land. 
ords, or the banks who have advan- 
ced their money; merchants and 
manufacturers have their bills or 
cash accounts standi st them, 
which must be provided for, what- 
ever comes of the prices of the arti- 
cles in which they deal; and private 
individuals, even of wealthy for- 
tunes, have provisions to their wives, 
sisters, brothers, or children, which 
must be made up to a certain money 
amount, if they would avert the evils 
of bankruptcy. Now, if the views 
of the Reformers are well found- 
ed, and a great reduction is effected 
in the price of grain, and consequent- 
ly in Pegg A ge of evens 
man in the om, thr 
free trade Ayn e How 4 these 
undiminished peas f obligations to 
be made good out of the diminished 
pecaping resources of the debtors 
them? Mr Baring has estimated 
that the change in the value of mo- 
ney, consequent on the resumption 
of cash payments, altered prices” 
about 25 per cent ; and ovary body 
knows what wide-spread, still exist- 
ing and irremediable private distress 
that change produce What. then 
may be antici from the far 
greater which is contem 
ted as like hades s Aaa 
im Pr ne ; 
But serious as these evils are, ther. 
are nothing comparable to the - 
ful consequences which would re- 
sult to public credit from the ch 
and the wide-spread desolation which 
must follow a serious blow to the 
national faith. ai 
It is well known with what diffi- 
culty the payment of the annual ° 
ch of the national debt is provi- 
ded for, even under the present scale 
of prices, and how much those diffi- 
culties were increased by the change 
of prices and diminished acer of 
every m consequent on Te 
cumple of cash payments. Indeed, 
such was the effect of that change, 
counterbalanced 


- that had it not been ec 


ultimate- by a-very great increase both of our 
> and ‘at the same time, it 1. 
| v4 uce at th e wows 


the maintenance 4 
blic creditor impos- 


faith with the c 
‘such be the present 


sible. Now, 


. state of aii debt, even under. 
- 
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the -and with all the security 
to the pub faith which arises from 
the consistent, and uniform 
charge to 

for under the diminished’ na- 
income arising from the much 
for of prices conse- 
t on the Reform Bill and repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and the increased 
national impatience arising from the 
eonsciousness of the power to cast 
off the burden for ever !|—Great and 
reasonable fear may be felt, whether 
under any circumstance the mainte- 
nance of the national faith inviolate 
ble for any considerable 
length of time ; no doubt can be en- 
ned, that under a reform Par- 
Hament, and a free trade in graia, it 
will be impossible. 

Indeed, whoever seriously consi- 
ders the subject, must perceive, that 
nt of any change of prices 
ting from the Corn Laws, the 
of the national debt will 


HEE 


s 


im cable if the present great 


_ contest be gained by the reformers. 


The outery, hereafter raised against 
the fundholders, will be far greater, 


and much more generall 
than that eon directed with oo muck 
nst the aristocracy. 
In truth, it is as the outwork of that 
achievement that the demoli- 
ion of the gees pursued 
with so much fury. ving once 
political power, can we ex- 
_ the lower orders will de- 
"t reap its fruits; that after 
g@ stormed the breach, they will 
forego the plunder of the 
Nothing is now said 
neral 


| 


i 


Hi 
spi 
; 


portion of the na- 
, would probably prove 
to the Reform Bill; but let the 

be gained, and the out- 


re 
iy 


evel will speedily be turned in’ that 

Without ing that either a 
reformed Parliament, or the Minis- 
ters whom it places at the head 
of affairs, will be much inclined to 


7 
e 


the people ha the complete 
command of ue » adhoc by means 
of the pledged delegates whom 
return to Parliament, the whole ve- 
hemence. of the democratic 4 
flushed with victory, increased 
numbers, and or plunder, will 
then be di against the funds 
holders. The eyes of that body will 
then be opened; deprived of the 
shelter of the aristocracy, which now 
protects them from the storm, by 
drawing its fury am nome = 
they will ive their danger; 
the rapid fall of the public securities 
will indicate the approach, and aug- 
ment the reasons for their destruc« 
tion. avery now ne wer — 
encouraged in every quarter by 
lie credit, will whker and lan wish ; 
commerce will diminish, speculation 
will decline ; distrust will succeed to 
confidence, despair to hope; and 
starving millions, deprived of bread, 
by the natural consequences of their 
nt inconsiderate conduct, will 
emand, in a voice of thunder, that 
the fundholders be no longer permit- 
ted to wring out of an industrious 
and suffering people the fruits of their 
toil. Meanwhile the revenue will 
fail; credit, that most sensitive of 
created things, will be violently sha- 
ken, and Government, pressed by 
demands on the Treasury, and threat- 
ened by the menace of the people, 
will be compelled to adopt some ex- 
rg eed measures for their re- 
As the Church is the most de 
fenceless body in the state, and the 
one which has long been marked out 
as the first victim, it is probable that 
its revenues will first be seized to 
make good the exigencies of Go- 
yernment. This is the natural pro- 
gress of all such changes; and ac- 
cordingly, seven years before the re- 
voluti Government of France 
— a bankruptcy, and cut off 
two-thirds of the national debt, the 
whole revennes ‘of the Church had 
been .seized for the public service. 
The revolutiénary press of the coun- 
has long prepared the public for 
th ge Be d ouncing, that al-. 
tho out doubt, the rights of 
the to their tithes is as good 
as. the tight of the ary Fe 
estates, ye t an 


cat Se eee 
Biecte : 
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for the service all that now is 
devoted to the maintenance of reli- 


OMere we actuated with the malice 
of demions, we should feel » malig- 
hant joy ‘in contemplating the con- 
sternation which will fill the rural 
ores when they find that the 

eform Bill, from which-they hoped 
80 much, from which they were pro- 
mised a liberation from tithes, taxes, 
and hdared J vexatious burden, has in 
truth only embittered their condi- 
tion ; and that, instead of the parson 
collecting a twentieth of the produce, 
an inexorable tax-gatherer enforces 
Aired of the full tenth, ahd that 
tead of selling their wheat at three 
unds a-quarter, they can only get 
irty shillings. But the evil is too 
serious and wide-spread to admit of 
such a feeling; and there is no class 
whose future state under the conse- 
quences of reform we commiserate 
more than that of the rural tenantry, 
Suffering, as they will be, under di- 
minished sales, lowered prices, and 
increased burdens, embittered as it 
will be by the recollection how large 
a share they have had in bringing 
these evils upon themselves. 

The spoils of the Church, how- 
ever, will afford only a temporaty 
relief. There are 10,000 parishes in 
England, and the average income of 
the whole is stated at L.302 a-year. 
Three millions Som, therefore, will 

4 


be all that can ot out of the 
Church, and if to this be added 
L.2,000,000 a-year more, as the pro- 
bable amount of all the mortmain 
and charitable bequests in the king- 
dom, the total sum annually avail- 
able to the state will not exceed 
L.5,000,000, But as property of every 
sort, and above all funded property, 
would be violently shaken by su 

measures, and as the immediate ef- 
fect of such a panic would be to af- 
fect, in the most serious mannér, 
commercial and manufacturing cre- 
dit, it may fairly be aittici that 
the revenue, under the effect of such 


ch will fall off at least as much 
as it has gained by destroying both 
- the Church and the mo and 







charitable institutions of the 

ge gy as 
un truth, is si ex 

proved by the fact, that in Franc 


| gbiteatiecieenatiae —" 


revenue is rapidly diminish that 
the public is aay Winer 
sing—and that clamorous millions 
are insisting for relief, the 
ture will be compelled to lo the 
interest or abri of the capi- 
tal of the na debt. We believe 
that even under a reformed and high+ 
ly democratic Parliament, such ‘& 
measute as this will not be taken 
without extreme reluctance : the fé* 
tal uences of i on 
public it in a commercial 
try, must force themselves on’ the 
most inconsiderate. ' But the ‘chi 
racter of the legislature will before 
that time have undergone a com- 
plete change. The numerous ‘atid 
weighty interests now represented 
by the nomination boroughs will ho 
longer be able to raise their voice in 

ansjerity, ded dows by pisages 
less majority, own by pledge 
to their imperious constituents, will 
dis of their opposition as effet . 
tually as the resistance to reform 
has been overthrown in the present 
legislature. 

ne measure of cutting down Or 
seriously diminishing the funds, be 
ing one of great magnitude and awe 
ful uences, will be as — 
ai : as a aa ae one 
b t forward at first e shape 
of a as on transfers, or some such 
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an event are incalculable. But some 


The 

w is once struck at the public. 
funds, their complete destruction is 
unavoidable. This must be evident 
to every one who considers how de- 
t the revenue of the empire 

is on the produce of the excise and 
eustoms, and hew completely they 
rise or fall with the progress, tran- 
| age hag confidence of the people. 
mer is confidence to be main- 
tained, industry encouraged, or com- 
mercial enterprise fostered, amidst 
the on consequent on an 
attack on the funds? It is quite evi- 
dent that they must all be paralysed ; 
d that the first blow at public cre- 

dit, by destroying the source from 
which the legitimate revenue of the 
country flows, must soon render their 
complete destruction unavoidable, 
even if Government had the strong- 
est disposition to avert the catas- 


5 reformers maintain, that such 
an event is by no means to be so 
much de as is usually ima- 
gees that the land and labour of 
ne country would remain even after 
sucha convulsion ; and that, liberated 
from the load which now oppressesit, 
the industry of Great Britain would 
commence: a new career of splen- 
* dour and usefulness. There might be 
some foundation for this argument if 
it was ‘foreign debt which was thus 
xpunged : but what shall we say, 
when we recollect that it is our own 
capital which we are thus destroy- 
ing : the reservoir which sustains all 
the ind ‘of the country, main- 
1 its labour, feeds its millions, 
we closing for ever. The 
lands labour of the country will 
indeed survive the shock; but depri- 
ved of capital, the agriculture will 
be: unable to feed its numerous inha- 
bitants, and destitute of credit, its 
manufacturers will be obliged to dis- 
miss their starving millions. 
. The moment that a national bank- 
ruptcy is either directly or indirect- 
ly declared, the Bank of England will 
stop payment, or what is the same 
thing, discharge its engagements 
only in a forced and depreciated 
paper currency. Let us not deceive 
peers sen peg of yi 
suspension yments 
lowing an attack on ic credit will 
be very different in its consequences, 
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from the suspension which then took 
place under a stable Government to 
maintain its public faith. The dread- 
ful catastrophe of December 1825, 
may afford a faint image of the terri- 
ble convulsion which then would take 


Every Bank in the kingdom will 
immediately be beset; then will 
mn the closing of those credits 
which sustain the present industry ; 
the destruction of that capital which 
has rewarded the past labour of the 
country. Every post will bring the 
intelligence of the failure of some 
banking or commercial house of long 
established gages ok gg ge | bear 
ener @ anxiety o itat 
multitudes, eagerly ishing the re- 
scue of their property. Then will 
begin the terrible, long delayed, but 
now inexorable accounting between 
debtor and creditor all over the 
country. The Banks will be dun- 
ned for payment of their notes and 
deposit receipts, till their doors are 
closed, and insolvency declared : 
they in return will issue peremp- 
tory orders for the immediate call- 
ing up of their cash accounts, en- 
forcing of their debts, withdrawing 
their credits. Bills will no longer 
be discounted; no renewals of pro- 
missory notes take place; no staving 
off the dismal day of payment any 
longer be allowed. Instant peremp- 
tory payment of every shilling that 
every man owed will be imposed 
by inexorable necessity, even on 
the most humane and considerate 
creditors. Every man will find his 
whole creditors on his back at once; 
and how is he to provide for their 
payment amidst the diminished sales, 
suspended credit, and increasing 
difficulties of those who owed him 
money. The only class who will 
thrive amidst the general ruin will 
be the officers of the law; the 
only writs unceasingly in force, the 
capias ad satisfaciendum, or the 


Jiert facias, and the only mansions . 


crowded with inhabitants, the work- 
houses, the hospitals, and the jails. 
We do not think that imagination 
can figure, or description exaggerate 
the heart-rending, the wide-s 
misery consequent on such a catas- 
trophe. In a country such as ‘this, 
where pre eee o the inhabitants 
that is, derive their daily bread from 


the sale of their produce, and where 
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oeve weet rn sae of souls 0 
stitute of property of any sort, an 
will be vedined benper? the mo- 
ment that they cease to receive their 
wages, it is impossible to imagine the 
consequences of such a disaster. The 
far famed, but as yet imperfectly un- 
derstood misery arising among the 
poor from the French revolution, can 
convey but a faint idea of what it 
would produce in this country. 
How are the poor-rates to be main- 
tained, or the multitudes of starving 
artisans fed, during such a succes- 
sion of misfortunes? When four or 
five millions of men are thrown out 
of employment by the breaking up 


of our great manufactories, and the 


universal s tion of business, who 
is to feed the starving multitude ? 
The ordinary resources—the much- 
tried charity of the country, the 
poor- , how burdensome soever 
to those who pay them, will be to- 
tally inadequate to the enormous 
burden. Some great and extraordi- 
nary resource must be fallen upon 
to meet the unparalleled suffering ; 
and what the sovereign multitude 
will demand, is known by expe- 
rience from what they have de- 
manded in similar circumstances in 
France. 

The confiscation of the great pro- 
perties, is one obvious resource 
which, under the pressure of such 
unheard of suffering, government, 
how anxious soever to avoid such a 
measure, will. be totally unable to 
withstand. It will be imperiously 
dictated to the twenty-one delegates 
from London, by their constituents, 
and supported by the cries of hun- 
dreds of thousands of starving citi- 
zeus. .It will be demanded, in a 
voice of thunder, by the 300 repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs of Eng- 
land. In vain will the county mem- 
bers, awakened at last by the tem- 
pest approaching their own doors to 
the fatal consequences of their pas- 
sion for reform, strive to avert the 
catastrophe. “ Shall the borough- 
mongers be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their iniquity amidst the 
general suffering of the. country— 
shall bloated aristocrats feed on the 
fruits of their long usurped domi- 
nion,over the people ?” will then be 


Paap ae ery.. Their doom will -v 


sealed, amidst the same shouts of 
laughter, and yells of radical exulta- 
tion, which were raised through the 
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country on the disfranchisement of 
the nomination boroughs. The vio- 
lent clamour of four or five hundred 
individuals, the victims of spoliatio 
jaf be drowned ost the shouts 
millions r to share their spoils. 
The pier aah, are already prepa- 
ring for such an event. A paragraph 
has lately made the round of ~ e . 
lic press, sa that government is 
in possession of a list of 1500 indivi+ 
duals, resident in and near London, 
whose fortunes would pay the na- 
tional debt. The radical newspa- 
pers are openly hinting at the neces- 
sity of some more equitable distri- 
bution of apn than now exists. 
The thing is unavoidable, if political 
power is once thrown into the hands 
of the multitude by the Reform Bill. 
It is not in human nature, that, after 
a great comps & has been gained, the 
conquerors should decline to take 
its fruits; that starving mul 
with power in their hands, 
die sf tinalaiesahii rae. 
have been taught to re as 
enemies, are still possessed of the 
wealth which they have been so se- 


-dulously told has been wrung out 


of their labour. The demolition of 
the great properties, under such 
circumstances of public’ suffering, 
would be a far more easy matter 
than the destruction of the ancient 
constitution has been to the present 
reformers. rye 
How, if such a measure of spolia- 
tion is brought forward under cir- 
cumstances of severe and 
ted national distress, is it to 
averted, after the Reform Bill has 
placed absolute power in the hands . 
of the tenants of ten pound houses 
in towns, and the owners of . 
shilling freeholders in the oe od 
That the proprietors threatened 
destruction will raise the most vio- 
lent outery, wap. Mone be anticipa- 
ted; but what chance has it of avert- 
ing the catastrophe? Their resist- 
ance, it will be said, is the cry of the 
thief who is led out to the scaffold— 
the struggles of the robber, to avoid 
restitution of his plunder. Every 
man in the country will be told, that 
he is personally interested in sup- 
this grand measure of nation- 
al bution; the millions of star- 
will be fed out of the 


rm poor 
of the boroughmongers; the 
working classes will at once be relie- 


_yed from taxes, the harbours from 
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customs, the interior from exeiae, 
seen what a tempest was 


5 


mere political power; w 
ein deo elloe-an tae 
of the substantial be- 


i ae panenty worth eight hun- 


supposed, that the 
such Kg eth would 


their own property, 
for a moment deter the ten 
e from 


would 
tenants fr xacting 
ar constituents pledges to sup- 


roughs throughout the kingdom were 
persons whom no ‘andiged would 


trust for an arrear of five pounds 
vent for siz months. What have 

to fear from a division of 
estates of the aristocracy? Evi- 


dently nothing; but every thing to 
; oA eat «ape sade fas wie 
‘the world, of sm 
Seereaee eens 
‘ou the contrary, they have invaria- 
bly, in every age and country, been 
its most strenuous supporters. From 
the days of Gracchus to those of 
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rience justifies us in predicting the 


rnment will be driven, will be 
tion ef a maximum on the 
of grain, and the establishment 


~ of forced requisitions, in other worda, 


downright robbery from the farmers, 
for the support of the great cities. 
measure was early had re- 
couree to in the French Revolution. 
In the distress and convulsions con- 
sequent on the universal shock to 
credit and stoppage of industry, the 
cultivation of the country was ruin- 
ously neglected ; and the multitudes 
in the towns speedily began to cla- 
mour for a maximum to the price of 
provisions, The ts, inured to 
the excitation wa rapid gains of a 
revolution, could not endure the 
steady labour required in cultiva- 
tion; and from that cause, joined to 
the eral insecurity which pre- 
veiled, { the supply of provisions be- 
came scanty, and prices rose fo an 
exorbitant height. The needy mul- 
titudes in Paris and the great towns 
immediately clamoured for a mazi- 
mum; and the national representa- 
tivea, terrified at the threats of the 
mob, by whom they were beset, and 
unable to withstand the demands of 
the es multitude, who dicta- 
ted to their representatives, esta- 
blished a maximum on the price of 
provisions. The consequence, of 
course, was, that the farmers de- 
clined to bring their produce to 
market; and as this threatened the 
inhabitants of towns with starvation, 
the system was adopted of forced 
requisitions from the cultivators for 
the use of the great cities. No less 
than 19,000 men were employed in 
the convention in carrying into exe- 
cution this system of forced requisi- 
tions; and bloodshed and massacre 
ently attended the forcible sei- 
sure of the farmer’s produce. From 
the supplies thus extorted, no less 


revolts in the revolu- 
tion the diminution, in 
times of scarcity, of the rations then 
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forced on the 
the necessities 
es in this 
reyolution here than it was in the 
neighbouring kingdom, The work- 


government by 
the labouring clase- 
island, much sooner in 3 


ing classes. in France were imme- 
Sistely thrown out of employment 
+ ag: commencement of the trou- 
3 but Bngiond has not the means 
of providing for her cast. off millio: 
which the career of conquest opene 
to her predecessor in reform. In 
1793, the French Convention ordain, 
ed the levy of 1,500,000 men; and the 
enormous requisition was not only 
answered, but additional multitudes 
flocked to the national standard, 
many doubtless animated by patrio- 
tic enthusiasm, but many more dri- 
ven into the army as the only mode 
of acquiring a subsistence, When 
this enormous mass of armed men 
drove back the invaders, several 
bundred thousands lived on the 
plunder of foreign states; and the 
needy government eagerly adopted 
the system that war should maintain 
war, to throw on the vanquished 
countries the support of their con- 
uerors. Upwards of a million pe- 
rished in two years in the struggle, 
and ceased to disturb the govern- 
ment either by their clarmour or their 
necessities. But we have no such 
wholesale method of getting quit of 
our reformers, Our warfare must 
be within: the limits of our island 
render it totally impossible to preci- 
pitate on foreign shores the millions 
whom the insane passions of our 
have deprived of bread. 
Whatever is done for them must be 
done within our own bounds; and 
how, with our immense manufactu- 
ring population, and the never-fail- 
ing millions of Ireland, subsistence 
is to be found for the people, during 
the panic and convulsions of a revo- 
lution, it is for those to determine 
who now advocate the Reform Bill. 
‘We can figure to ourselyes the rage 
of the farmers, when armed batta- 
out of the cities, as they 
did in France, te seize their produce, 
compel its sale at a ruinously 
w price; but when it does occur, 
-they may possibly recollect that they 
-were fore of what was await- 


the occurrence of such extreme 


fate of the Reform 
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measures, it is to be feare 
avoidable, if once * legis jat 
authority is vested in the multitud 
is, that. the democratic party, wher 
the catastrophe arrives, never ¥ 
it to themselves, but always to the 


apponents and pro as remé- 
dies, not, to stop short, but to advance. 
more eng the career of reyoy 
lution, This ishuman nature. Men 
never have, and never will admit that 
their own folly has landed them 
suffering ; they uniformly allege that 
it has arisen from the opposition the 
have experienced, In every crisis 7 
the. French revolution, the remedy 
uniformly proposed by the democrar 
tic and ruling party was, not to stop 
in the career of revolution, but 
on its advance. The greater the 
tress, the more poignant the s 
ing, the more violent are the revoluy 
tionary remedies which are. propor 
sed; and hence it is, that.a career of 
revolution once blindly entered on 
is irrecoverable, and that the severity 
of present suffering becomes the p 
rent of yet stronger measures, 
more acute distress, til] the extre 
ty of disaster at length works out 
own cure. . ‘crihady 
We already see this principle com, 
mencing its operation in this coun- 


try, @ uncertainty of the fu 
the prospect of convulsion, fine 
ready produced a powerful effecton 
the employment of capital ; 
servoirs which have hitherto, fed 
beginning ta fail, This is leualy 
to jail, this is Joudly 
proclaimed by the Radicals theme 
selves“ It is unnecessary,” says 
the Spectator, “ to dwell on the ge- 
neral staguation of business o¢car 
sioned by the suspense as to the 
ill. . Every one 
who lives by his industry acknow, 
ledges that he feels. in his ow 
person @ portion of the evil result 
ing from intense political suspense,” 
“ We venture to say. there is 
a tradesman in London who coul 
persevere, without ruin, in his pre- 
sent expeneen, with pe present 
amount uginess; OF Course, 
the business of the dealer many 
the orders to the manufacturer . 
crease, and, finally, the labourer wut 
Da) yo yh gk 
tress Ww pr y. may 
inferred from the actual state of mind 
of the working classes. Cease to 
employ agricultural labourers, aad 


6 
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find food in the fields and 
es ago which they live; but 
of employmeut < dense 
wor 


wolves, who would pour into the dis- 
food was by any means 
- eel matted ek, qecek be 
oO and fear, 

solation rey the land. What is true 
of the London dealer, is true also of 
every trade and : on which 
promotes industry and creates em- 
ployment for labour. The very 
sources of wealth, accumulation, and 
uction, are in the course of 
dried up. Nature is inactive 


terrible convulsion. In the political 
economy of this nation, stagnation 
and torpor indicate a — _earth- 
.”” Butwhatisthe remedy which 
Radicals p for this admit- 


ted evil? Not to retrace their steps: 


—not to pause in the career of inno- 
vation—but to advance in it with re- 
doubled velocity, and adopt still more 
measures for the distress 
which their own c have occa- 
It-will be same in all 
re convulsions consequent 
innovations we have com- 
; the a will always 
be ascribed not to the revolution, 
but to the resistance it has experien- 
ced, angry remedy adopted the en- 
forcing ef more rous measures, 
and the sacrifice of some new and 
classes in society. 
F t such an unstable and ruin- 
ous system, how is the colonial em- 
ire of Britain to be maintained? 
e. is obvious—it will spee- 
‘be dismembered, and 


7 
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They are penetrated with the most 
lively apprehensions, but by no means 
with thealarm prevalent in this coun- 
try, because the remedy is easy ; they 
have only to declare themselves in- 
dent, and the sway of the Bri- - 
multitude over them at least is 

at an end. 

The taxes proposed by Ministers 
may convey a clear idea of the po- 
licy which will be imposed on our 
future government by the sovereign 
multitude. They proposed to tax 
Cape wine ad internecionem, and di- 
minish the duties on French wines ; 
and to destroy Canadian industry, 
by lowering the tax on Baltic timber. 
Such conduct would be inconceiv- 
able, if it were not that history in- 
formas us that, in allages, those who 
rule by the multitude, are driven to 
similar measures to maintain their 
ascendency over them ; and that the 
mob, for an immediate advantage to 
themselves, are always willing to sa- 
crifice the interests of the remote 


dependencies of the empire. The 
mob of Paris, and of all the great 
towns in France, were clear for the 
law of the maximum in the price of 
provisions, — it brought imme- 
diate ruin on their country neigh- 
bours, and ultimate misery on them- 
selves. 

Three measures may be expected 
after the Reform Bill has come inte 


to avert. 

1. The duties on Baltic timber will 
be repealed. This measure will: be 
warmly supported by the ten pound 
pra wp tome : To such men, the 
spect of getting the best wood at 
half its present price, will be an in- 
vincible amen for such a mea- 
B means Canada will be 
a colony possessing nearly 
of souls, taking off aeneaiiy 


i loying 400,000 
British shipping and consu- 
2,500,000 of British manufac- 


be lost to the 


we bose 
aati 


i 


A | 
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which have consumed St Domingo, 
and rendered that flourishing co- 
lony a desert, or the planters will 
throw themselves into ‘the arms of 
the Americans. In either view, the 


West Indies, the great nursery of 
our seamen, will be for ever lost to 
England. The mother country, dis- 
tracted: with its own troubles, will 
be as unable to preserve its domi- 
nion over those distant possessions, 
as the French revolutionary govern- 
ment was to save the wreck of its 
once-flourishing West India colonies. 

3. India, and the China trade, will 
be thrown m to the clamorous 
multitudes, who will seek in the East- 
ern world that subsistence which 
the senor of the demagogues have 
denied them in their own countfy. 
They will carry with them to the 
shores of the — the fierce pas- 
. Sions and unbending democracy of 
the mother state; and the airy fa- 
brie of our Indian empire, now up- 


held only by the steady rule of a 
stable and despotic government, will 


be overthrown. Fifty thousand men 
can never maintain their sway over 
one hundred millions, but by the 
firm hand of absolute power. The 
ions of a democracy will speed- 
y tear that splendid, but unstable 
and flimsy empire, in pieces. The 
loss of all our colonies may be looked 
forward to as the inevitable result of 
the Reform Bill. How can it be 
otherwise with a measure which at 
once disfranchises all the colonial 
interests, which closes the door by 
which they have hitherto been re- 
presented? - 

Such extreme disasters will for 
certain — one effect: All par- 
ties will become weary of distraction 
an suffering; the period, the ine- 
vitable , will arrive, when the 
dominion of*a*firm hand will be 
required to stanch the wounds of 
the state. A Cesar, a Cromwell, a 
Napoleon, will seize the seeptre, and 
mili tiam close the drama 
’ of British reform. It will close it 
after years of — and suffering ; 
after the enipire has lost its colonies, 
and with them its naval suprema- 
oy; after unheard-of suffering has 
tamed our people, and the gl of 
the British name are for ever. 
2 
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many, we have yet carefully omitted 
the , but not improbable parts 
of the picture ; we have not suppo- 
sed a civil war in the empire; we 
have not supposed any ambi- 
tion or insane passions either in 
our government or legislature ; we- 
have presumed that they are:to do 
every to stem the torrent after 
it was put in motion. In truth, that 
is the most probable course of events. 
It is not so much by the guilt-of am- 
bition, as the irresistible force of 
events, that great national catas- . 
trophes arise. Cromwell said, that 
no man rises so high as when he does 
not know where he is going; and 
the observation is true of the leaders 
in all popular movements. It is the 
pressure from below which pushes 
them forward; the fatal consequen- 
ces of one irretrievable step, which 
precipitates nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, into a career of guilt. ‘ The 
authors of the most terrible measures 
are, generally, not by nature worse 


than most other men; they are car- 
ried onward by the course of events, 
because they feel that to recede is 


—— 

lready evident symptoms of this 
progress are appearing in this coun- 
try. Ministers, use the Reform 


Bill has not advanced with greater 
rapidity, have already lost much of 
their popularity. The “idiotic 

ble” Of Sir James Mackintosh is 

culed in The Examiner, because he 
has asserted in his history the eter- 
nal truth, that ¢éfistitutions cannot 
be framed successfully but ina : 


-course of time ; the imbecility ai 


weakness of administration is alrea- 
dy the object of incessant obk 
from the radical press.’ This‘is- 
what we always predicted ; the 
ers of the movement are in 
the first to be discarded the 
they impose the least check on the 
assions of the people. Now is the 
fast opportunity before finally sur- 
rendering the government to the 
multitude, when this fatal descent 
can arrested; and no i | was 
ever discharged by men, so import- 
ant as is now about to devolve on the 
British Peers, of standing between 
the and the pl and pi 
an infatuated nation the 
quences of its own madness,." *’ 
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BY THE.ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


’e us, Mr Sholto, is this drew, will you assist me in making 
rae } got! bdang hee’ the-search ?” 


ee 


’ amang the * The deil a bit, sir. I daurna; an’ 
time o sia” troth, I think your powerful reasons 


aan > sige ho- nae reasons ata’.” 


‘I have other reasons than these, 
anew which Pm not at liberty to 


1a with a hint; 
Sanne Seve} Fou 5 I know of tes Then, if ye winna tell them, ye 





—. tn thinking vagn.t 

























pend, I shall howk the dead out o’ his grave 
yourenl for me. The truth is, that 
hae a particular aversion at dead 
fo’k ; but I wad venture gayen far for 
a secret like that.” 
_ What was your opinion of my fa- 
ther, Andrew ?” 
; « He was a very honest, good-natu- 
red, simple man; but he had a fault 
ran’ an unco bad.ane, too,”’ 
A fault? What do you mean, An- 
- @few—what was it?” 
QO, it was an ill fault, sir. He was 
useless. He never had the power te 
doa wo either te himsell, or 


38¢ 


**Do you ay my father will be 
in heaven, Andrew ?”’ 

- “Eh!—Hem! I eou’dna say. ots 
rather « kittle question, Mr Sholte, 
' Thope he is; however; but wadna 
say ower far, Good-night, sir, I 
wadna open the grave, an | war yeu, 
it will I waybe bring the law down on 

















Bey I fear the mind has been 
wandering. Bak even suppose it has 


Tcan i, Dame yen hed yen the 
attem even an 
bn tonahd g 4 


the grave has an im- 
pression wit. But they said your 


uncle was buried in an iron chest.” 


“ So he was, but Ihave the key of side 


it; for though not the lineal heir, I 
bs dad eg ay the bu- 
rial-p @ now 
Andrew, pray assist me; meet 
succeed in procuring the rights tom 
uncle’s property 1 
you know should all have been mine, 


an’ I dinna see 

ow any body can. hinder you to 
delve in it as muckle as you like; 
but as to assisting you in the howe 


o the t, | fear my conscience from 
ES mipet ’ 


§ We will not. be suffered to do it 
by day. The church officers would 
have us taken up for violating the 
sepulchres of the dead. And, more- 
etd ter bas of tprenceran 
secretly, tor fear of Gisappo 
for I have wo doubt but that Leet 
Archibald 


TT 
ae 
thin 
Hi 
Ha 


pietsze 
EE. Eo: 
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Stee 
ae 
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an 
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ev biafe Leciniclibe, Story 


Foe 
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Spat PAE 

no up so 

the coffit P. 0.4 

it: The 

set he t up, re; amt 
ve; 

both their heads were 





that?” 
“ Was it not you?” returned the 


other, 


“Na, It wasna me,” r msg 
frighted menial, his whole ea 
g rigid with.terror, ; 


Ls pea 
cried Andrew. 









“ As Llive and breathe, and 
Heaven, it was not me,” 88 
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to 
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to the coffin eager but of his motives, and appeared in the 
a ap yor om At ake deepest disjress imaginable. But 
while Andrew’s head was down, . when Andrew was brought in before 
Sholto about the lid, the judge, a most novel and ludi- 
ie adm lid were te crous scene was enacted. Andrew 
by these words, in an was —s : ae at and 
so completely v judgment, 
5 “there ? What do you that he powell sivas ~ idea 
want in what place he was, or who he 
; - Andrew roared out in bellowings was among. Hé fixed long and ter- 
; 80. ir J loud, and energetic, that rified looks on his conductors alter- 
ee enough to ay 9 the nately, and then towards other parts 
4 ey boat sano ame By rom the of the chamber, and at last, when he 
By Phat was addressed-by the judge’s clerk, 
re way ith him, and he fell his looks turned in that direction ; \ é 
flat into the grave. Rattle “nar but there was no speculation in his 
the coffin, and het, instant An sharif were unstable and gla- 

felt the weight of a giant above ri ‘dough looking with ters 

while a cold hand seized him they beheld no 

by Se the throat, and a voice of terror di y; "etils We to every, qu 

a uttered these ominous words close his answer was, “ Eh? Aye. 

» at his ear,— is he himsell ?” tap 


‘ : momeccey tet) caught When they asked who he wanted’, 
ap pon goed Siete whom 


Sa ag 
, ec a and se 
cling fay ay Ss t* 











and left the 


Correa oo 





tauld you 
had buried broth alive, what 
would you have 
“Misbelieved the een, certainly, 
dead to their re 
OF if Thad dened the tonb, I would 
have done it at noonday, before wit- 
nesses.” 
“ There you would have been mright, 
sir, It’s the very thing | advi 
.. “ But this is a most un ble in- 
ference of ‘Andrew; I have 
sey ad tir, from it, “Do you retend to 
sas gg Mr Buelic's fa- 
to him, and told him 
that Sa baron was buried alive?” 
That he gle * tauld him nae 
misir than thé truth either, whilk I 
fand to siler xperience.” 
MPS ary what you are saying, 
+ toby are saying it. 
liga ving, or beside yourself. 
You if ane pe to say, that you 
found the ol tleman alive below 
the earth till now ee 
«és That Ido! We fand him alive 


wi' a ve an’ as mad as a 


y in ge oadirg terms that they 
done 


Me 





the is olated. ¥: 


cen vdeo eve what Isa , bis? 
ee te fad as é e a 
fand 5 e 
man mina leevin' Sif eve , 
Pil ot ‘te We fa Pyeng leevin’ an’ 
he was aye cross 
an’ il pi beadtirpe life, I never saw 


aparece ge ic 0, 
< morert aogenl 2 Ta, on the 
a. hid ‘ Wha’s 
tee e baal rh a 
opera? 
man afe 
< n clean mad, 
was tryi ts See 
event dboad the coffin If 
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here; an, if ye dinna believe me, he 
hy ais aman dand i etl 


At the incoherence of this story 
all the people stared at one another, 
convinced that Andrew was raving; 
till Lord Archibald requested 
clerk to ask Andrew if he heard no- 
thing anent a lost will, that was 
the cause of the grave having been 
opened, 

« A will!’ said Andrew, like on 
awakening out of a sleep. “ 

our will, sir? What was Lsaying? 

rather doubt my wits are gane a 
grazing the night, an’ I wish ye wad- 
ha speir ony mair at me, for fear I 
“The judge iesced in the 

e ju uiesced in the rea- 
sonableness of of the demand, and dis- 


was in utter despair at the loss 

the will, when, as he said, he was 
assured it was within his grasp; and 
ae De prare gee ent ines cher on 
all left wide open, neigh inn <ad 
bald manifestly kno —Se4 
stances of the case, 1 _aesnsgan a 
for ever lost, and he was. lef: a. og i 


gn for 
ly i ets ee 
thegith A erate : 


muc 0 trust, for nae’ a 
fine good ois or the inf 






waite 
saw 


- on 
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edt aes 5 ae 
heads; or our purses, Th 
whole is Lord. Archibald’s doing, 
watchers and all, which t well 

my in 


convince you of the truth 
formation.” 
' The hale of it is beyond my com- 
on; but, maist of a’, how the 
auld rascal should still hae been lee- 
vin! What think you o’ that, Mr 
Sholto ? He maun surely hae been a 
deevil, for nae earthly creature could 
hae subsistit five minutes in sic cir- 
cumstances.” 
“TI cannot yet fathom the noises 
Ger cochPuas’ recy neaaag myer 
v ve n super 
natural. I was sejzed by three strong 
ten outside the iron gate.” _ 
~ © Aye, but I was seized by the old 
Daron himself. He split the coffin 
lid up the middle, an’ 
ed up in sic a rage, that I was nae 
ale te th anda tees 0 vabete teteeen 
the of @ fox.” ea 
being a new of intelli 
cé to Sholto, he listened with ad- 
fnraton, but atthe same time : 
the tears'ran over his chee 
Ut the ludicrous conviction and seri- 
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baron had made ‘a will in favour @f 
knew also that that w not re- 


! 
igs 


a 


(Sept. 
, and the baroa 


faving died in elbowchair, and 
Miss 


ymers gotten her cue, she in- 
tantly got hold of the will, and con- 
cealed it in hér bosom. But Mr 
Sholto’s mother arriving with an of- 
ficial person, they locked the door, 
put seals on the bureau and drawers, 
and read a warrant hee searchit 
every on ent before one 
them left ie routes Thus circum- 
stanced; Miss Aymers had no other 
shift than to slip the deed into the 
coffin, among the wood shavings with 
which it was filled. She hardly 
hoped to succeed, but so quiek was 
her motion, and so natural and sim- 
ple her demeanour, that no eye be- 
eld her. Thé old lady being parti- 
cularly jealous of lier, as suspecti 
whence shé éarie, ‘stripped on 
ked, and searched her with her own 
hands, but fotind Soe LoG4s 
Miss Ayniers returned to her ‘pro- 
tector with the news of her sucécéss, 
but he lay on a bed of nettles till the 
funeral was over; and eveh then, 
though no will was found, and he 
fell heir to all the heritable proper- 
ty, he felt ill at ease, and set a -prié- 
vate watch over the burial-place 


portant night and ‘on’ pretence of some 
fears chat i old 


relative’s body 
might‘be exhumed. 
.. A considerable time elapsed, and 
there having been no appenramoe of 


an on meddling with the tomb, 
Lard Archibald had given his watch- 
er orders to disédntinue his attend: 
atice on suth a-day; but-before that 
day came, he was astounde(i at heat 

Sholto had been seen 

ly about the tonib, ope 

the iron door, surveying the 


and then looking all about as if % 
discover some place of concealment; 
and. finally, ie a conveyer 
mattocks an 

em artfully Wthin the roe rate 








| tot as’ iid be, and 
; ¥ to ‘task fe 
‘his a t. . > ° 
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of the eae ge Archibald pla- 
eed a watch of four men, al! at equal 
distances around the tomb, with long 
speaking trumpets, with which they 


until they came to. the inner bier, or 
wooden coffin, but by no means to 


suffer the to open that, 
but to seize. and convey them 
to prison. The men-executed their 


to a tittle; but not being able 
from. behind the railing, the 

se moment that they came to 
the inner coffin, one of them crept 
in at the door, and round behind the 
of mould, where, setting by his 
» quite unperceived, he watched 
all their mosions, and heard every 
word that Then when they 

.to unscrew the coffin lid, from 
some waggish impulse he gave a 
sharp rap with his trumpet on the 
coffin; and afterwards as they were 


o 


This was too much even for the 
bold oy eaeretned beans of Sholto 
to stand ; he sprang from the grave, 
and was instan oon yo by three 
strong men, od and convey 
to prison. Peace: Andreer was seized 

in the-depths of the grave as 
deseribed, and knew nothing about 
Sholto’s seizure, nor indeed about 

any thing save that he had been seized 
by the dead man, his old master, whe 

d with @ supernatural stre 
him away to prison. -- 
: ‘were 


E 
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of suffocating. 
The men’s senses ane totally be- 
numbed, In quite inartieu- 
late, they it, charging 



























red a at it, but it came 
on. They could stand it no 
but turning, they fled with 
tation—the ghost pursuing till 


they took in atavern. After 
prog gf one Mera ty era ete 
rits their pistols anew, 


they sallied once more before 
the break of day, but saw nothing ; 
and before the sun-rising, great nums 


the iron , until the. arrival of 
Lord Archibald, with the chu 
officers, and other official people 
when, to the utter consternation @ 
pra had ~am a na rem 
or narrative before the 
of the ‘hight, it was found ping 
lid of the coffin was splintered in 
two, lying loose above, and the 
up and away, grave-clothes and/alto. 
ether. There was nothing left bat 
wood ron and a part of 
them were lying in the line | the 
grave.to the gate, which the dead 
man had shaken from him in ‘his 
8 le with Andrew. So the muk 
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use, where he left on r being made immedi- 
ran off and hid and the residue being secured 
ithe, bury » by the ure of Shol- 


si ---<". ‘toythe nearest bleed relation of the 
» oath to the truth of ~ deceased. 





80 ld not be cor |. ~Sholto could not understand this, 
winked and sh« but made no objections to the ar- 

head ; en, at first Tangement. However, men of busi- 
scratched their elbows, hotched Ress could not be had on the instant, 
laughed ; but, by degrees, as and the transaction was postponed 
facts came out, one by one, pu to @ future day.. The estate was 
pile of their eyes were parted by arbiters, and every thing 
they penerally exclaimed the was for the final transaction 
like of it never was heard of inuny tothe of all parties ; when 
jand. Such was the sare faesersl one morning, just as Sholto was set- 
abroad, and has continued as a ting out for. the ratification of the 
tionary story to this day; anditisse treaty, a modest sly-looking young 
good a , and so perfectly ridi- man called, amd requested to speak 
oulous,that-it is a pity either to add with Mr Sholto before he went 
to or diminish it. But we story-tell- away. “ Well, whatis it, sir? A mes- 
ers, in our eagerness to trace the real Marginer I suppose ?” 


sage from. Mr 

course of natural events, often spoil Oe No: sir, itis a message from a 
and very different\personage. Pray, do 

you know what has become of your 

uncle the baron ?” 

. * What do you mean by sucha 
? Why, I know that he 

: and was buried, and that his 
his body was nefariously and most wns 
> gccountably taken from the tomb,” - 

_ * Are you:sure of that, sir?” -- 
* As sure as ocular demonstra+ 
tion and reason can make me.” 
“ Well, sir, 1 have —s tell yeu; 
that you are mistaken. Is it not pos- 
sible, eer you, that the dead’ eam 


the Resurrection, Dut ’ 

not till then. . I-know that the seus 
of the dead live in unknown antl une 
explored regions, but the body of 
my.unele saw corruption, and cany 
netlive again till the last day.” ._* 
il understand there is 1 
that you should have had 
and of which you have beer 
d, not through any intentioR 
fbis.. What will you-give —ae 

es ny Beaten dis 
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whole of his estate, heritable and 


P'> No, 10, Twillhave i 
with either you or him; I 


g to do 
ven- 


a = no experiment so revolt- - 


ring me the document your- 
» and your reward shall be libe- 
ral, Then I shall believe you, but 


at present Poe proposal is to me in- 
le.” 
assure that I am 


“T again ou, 

gatticdy ‘siclegn And as no man 
alive can procure you that docu- 
ment save myself, give me a bond 
on his estate for five thousand 
s, and the will shall be yours. 
ily you are to come or send, and 
receive it from his own hand, and 
see him once more face to face. 
Some word may accompany it, which 

is unmeet for me to hear. I pra 
‘go. It is requisite you should. 
Daly I must first have a bond of you 
or five thousand pounds, and the 


property is yours. 
- * Why that I would not grudge, 
for I have this day to sign away five 


Take my man with you. Bring me 
the will, and your request thall be 
" ” He rung the bell, and An- 
entered. “ Andrew, this gentle- 
man knows, it appears, where my 
dead unele is lying concealed. He 
wants to sénd the will, and some 
patticalar-word to me. Will you be 
80° fis to go with the man and 
both ?” 

«® Gang yoursell, Mr Sholto; for 

aging for the hale warld. 
yoment that he clappit his een 
he wad flee at my thrapple, 
in'wi’ me,-an’ than take me 
neck ‘ower his shouther, an’ 
the watch-house prisen wi’ 
end ayé he-was up an’ leevin. 


arene be an unearthly 
auld vil 











unnatural kind of life. Where is the 
illain ?” 


. “ Where God will. Go with me; 
and you shall see him, and receive 
the and sealed from his 


own hand. It is a pity to ‘throw 
away such a fortune through mere 
cowardice.” =: | 


» “ Ieis-that. Shall _meet him in 
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out of the way, and did not 


ratify the ous bar with Lo 
be the issue of’ this mad ad re. 
One m it arrived after a 


drew returned, so changed in evé 
feature, that no person could: 
known him. « His eyes were | 
and would not wink, and his 












wide , while the powerto Shut = 
itr not with ‘him. Bute —. 
held the will firm grasped in his hai 


= ae and sealed,‘ arid: all correc 

€ was supported bythe ‘stra : 
who also appeared. greatly agitat 
Sholto signed the bond chee: 
which was in due time honou 
took possession of the baron’s w! 


ord Archibald 


retired to 
land. ee a 


este) Bek it | 


bi en iy Bg ak 
es be 


roperty without opposition, and 
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But iow for the unparalleléd-res 


covery of this famous document; 
and though there never was & more 
lying-like story than the one told 
Andrew. Cranston, he yet t 
substantial proofs with him of. 
correctness. And it is believed, that, 
barring a nate _ mn of his 
own prowess, it is mostly ¢onform- 
able ‘~ truth. We smut have! te 


~ 


cv, Paik 
sl ad 
tet i Mb Et 


relation in Andrew’s own'words.""" 






“ Wehad nae sooner left our 
than the chap turn’d ’ n 
ower speaking, an” I 
e was turnia’ tit, an’ that ' some 
— an’ — ' Seylight,& 
ore ‘us. : t: was 
thought it coukina be  waur ‘tha 
time than it had been afore im th 
graves; sae on I ventured.< | 
ca’d at‘a doctor: o’ physic’s shop for. 
an assistant. The lad was sweer 





i. ole 
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| 
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his een,’ sae I laid m 
my neck, an’ said naething. Week 
on, On, On we till we 
fornent the o’ the Kirk Wynd, 
the chap turns to me wi’ a. 
face om A guoverin lip, an’ he 
Fag peel _ waipog: agai 
maun Ww us to tie u 
pon mig ceihlrehaantideem. 
but that’s a’ ane.) ‘ What for that, an’ 
it be your will, sir,’ says I. ‘ Why, 
the poor old baron has got such a 
at being buried alive,’ said he, 
g no other on haunts his 
spirit but that of being buried alive 
again. And if you were to find out 
BpoeseAe prnceninent, vents 
put him so mad, that all attempts to 


the will would preve inef- 


. © * He’s a queer , said I, ‘ for 
@ madder man I ae gee om he 


.. “4Idinng care suppose ye do tie up 












my.een, says I, ‘an’ be sure ye 
dinna tak the off again till 
we ‘hack to bit, or .else I 

place where he is.’ 


see a stime, an’ we 


» they tied up my een - 
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my. blood fruze in my heart, an’ I 
power to advance a step. 


. “Come.on, come on, Andrew,’ says 


the chap, for there was nane but ane 
wi’ me then. ‘Come en, See, he’s 
up here,’ 

*T lookit as weel as I was able, an’ 
there in truth I saw the Baron at 
the upper end of that frightsome 

lace, standing a fearsome sight in- 
tleed. He a white winding-sheet 
about him, and his face was as white 
as the sheet, Een, lips, an’ cheeks, 
were a’ o’ the same dead wan colour, 
He was still nothing but a corpse—e 
cauld, lifeless corpse—but yet he held 
up the will in his right, and began a 
speaking tome ina dead man’s voice, 

y heart could stand nae mair. The 
chap pushed me forret—and I shot 
beckward.—-till seeing that | was 
coming in contac wi’ this miraculous 
lcevin’corpse—I faintit—faintit clean 
away; but I heard aye his awsome 
voice soundin’ i’ the lugs oe’ my 
soul, though my body was nae better 
nor that of a dead man, 

“ Weel I can tell you nae mair; for 
when I came to mysell, I was lying 
in another house, an’ some doctors 
standin’ round me wi’ their lances 
an’ knives in their hands, glowrin’ 
like chaps catched in an ill turn; an’ 
Tm aye convinced to this day, that 
they. were either gaun to mak’ a 
skeleton o’ me, or a leevin’ corpse. 
However, I brought. hame the will 
safe in my neive, that has made my 
master & man. “T bought it dear first 
an’ last, but. hae ‘mae reason to rue 
what I did.” ., . 

_ Now this stery is true, but again 
needs explanation. But. is it nots 
ity to explain away so good and 46 
sdounlehaiued be te gnateel 
e y the p 

actor? .Ajl that I cheose to tell you is 
this: The yonng man whoreceived the 

and apothecary ; 
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SIR H. PARNELL ON FINANCIAL REFORM. 


‘TO Min EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAMING. 


Sm, - former geet the. 
Sie-Hewry Parneitisnowa part ne last year, that 
the Ministry, the Board of Trade was reviving amidst a few me 
in the hands of a zealous believer mateenetng. iaerenie : it ae 
in his opinions, and his official bre- lished by yeppesand 
thren hove given proof that in vari- all, that the revival was prin : 
. they regard him asa _produeed bythe revol move- 
t f leader. His book on Financial Re- ments on the continent which trans. ; 
form may be in some measure deem- ferred an immense mass of business, 
ed an exposition of the policy which from contiriental merchants and pad 
will be seereny acted on by the ex- nufacturers to British ones; but this, 
isting net, and this gives it an fact, shewing that it flowed from an 
importance to which it has no claim accidental and tem y cause, is- 
on intrinsic merit. Iam in conse- ree | ed by Sir Heurf., 
quence led to bestow on it some re- At the time when he wrote, ul. = 
marks, the more especially, because, ture and other interests were ne 
sin while it professes to treat on finan- goatee suffering. The revival has; 
- ° cial matters, the leading part relates little effect in raising. 
to things wholly different. Under wages from thefamine point towhieh. 
the pretence of lightening the burden they had fallen; it is now vanishi 
\ / of taxation, its great object is to sub- under it the great body of the 
jeet commercial law to sweeping munity has never tasted prosperity ;. 
\ change, and establish another new but, on the contrary, the ners. 
: system of trade. have been compelled to reduced 
_I say another new system; for Sir ly their rents. tans yunee 
Henry himself decidedly te t the a ey oem lus 
that of Mr Huskisson. The latterand of those who c free ] 
his friends always represented that being jurious, are “ quite worths* 
their system was to be one of protec- less. d this 
} \ tion—was at least to give protection oracular decision? He gives exs, 
equal to the difference between Bri- tractsfrom official documents te shew 
tish and foreigu taxation, Sir Henry, that the free-trade system hes ha 
however, deems it to be quite as bad __ little effect in admitting fogeign goods. » 
as the old prohibitory one, and will It might have been expected im. 
tolerate no in either law common fairness his extracts would,’ 
of duty ; he will levy trifling duties have extended to all the ' ” 
' ow foreign for the sake of re- 
venué, but for ne other object. 
Of course; he naturally pronounces 
that Mr Huskisson’s free trade mea- 
sures have not been in the least in- 
t jurious, and that the unexampled dis- 
” Seemmpualig troup tneet ths ecne da 
‘ one of the occa- 
sional fits which are unavoidable. As 
his makes this in him a matter 


Pet his proofs must not pass’ 
pepe a ete Extra ; 

' © of for rere pes 

- 7 fepr i tie ‘country to be: 

mig; they’ are 


re whiol~ 









































and which cannot be dis- 
without seca the other 

injured by the sys- 
he dose 


ath 
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contrary. 


raw silk 

in sao 
in 1829 was wholly owi 
Whatever donb 
ton this point, is 
removed by the pre- 
the trade, notwith- 


F 
F 


srie 
Hit 
if 


bis 
: 


.the impertation of fo- 
is still going on.” 
disclose what the im of 
1829 ?.. No. that 
about fifty per cent, 
was in great oo 
i = te 9 Prat ike 
‘ reign silks was 
We are therefore to be- 
because the trade revived 
business in France was sus- 
- by the revolution, this im- 
the least share in in- 
stock of silks in the 


gloves, Sir Henry says— 
gloves manufactured in 
are made with foreign skins, 
,aa-none but kid gloves are im- 
ported, the great increase which has 
or ocd ama of late in the quantity of 
imported, shews that the 
of the glove trade was 
dlso owing to over production.” In 
1827, 865,176,—in 1828, 1,203,109, 
and in 1629,865,157 pairs of fore 
es were 3 we are, how- 
ever, to believe that they did not in 
the least enlarge the supply of 
ths hy may omen there was an 
in the import of skins! 
It isknown te all, that when te 
_silke’and gloves were admitted, the 
manufacturers were compel- 
led to make a very large reduction 
as the only means of saving 
trade; that this reduction was 
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not even attempt” 


(Sept. ° 
course, that such sacrifice has been 
uced by the free-trade system. 
t has the community been aseri- 
bing its distress to? Principally bad 
profits.and wages: the master has 
complained that he could not obtain 
remunerating prices, and the la- 
bourer, that, by working over-hours, 
he could not earn hiebad- for his fa- 
mily.. Nevertheless, Sir Henry does 
not deign to say a word on the ef- 
fects of the system in these matters ; 
his argument really is—it has caused 
no material import of foreign goods ; 
ergo, it has done no injury, although 
it has eee the very things which 
overwhelm you with distress. 

~That individual cannot be a very 
competent financier, who never en- 
quires what effect his measures will 
have on profits and wages—the only 
sources from which revenue can be 
drawn. 

- After saying what we have quoted, 
Sir Henry delivers himself of this 
astounding extract—“ So that, on the 
whole, it may be stated, in the most 
unqualified language, that it is a false 
inference to riches wan the distress 
which did prevail some time ago in 
these manufactures, that the altera- 
tion of the laws in 1825 was instru- 
mental ‘in producing it.” Without 
uttering a single syllable, even in the 
way of assertion, to shew that the 
alteration did not produce stagnation 
and fall of prices, which involved 
the two trades in loss and distress ; 
and did not bind them to prices 
which would not yield other than 
distress profits and wages, he pro- 
nounces the indisputable fact, that 
it did so, to be a false inference. It 
se be stated in the most unquali- 
fied lan e, that Sir H. Parnell is 
about the last of living men who 
ought to charge others with false in- 
ference. 

- While he oracularly puts forth the 
assumption in the teeth of all proof, 
that a system, which has deeply dis- 

more than half the commu- 

nity, has done no injury; he holds 
the taxes to be almost equally guilt 
Jess. The fact that far more than 
the existing ones were paid with 
ease a few years ago, compels 

us to believe that the taxes have not 
been in themselvesa cause of suffer- 
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ing; but we are constrained by Sir 
Henry’s doctrines to think that they 
-have been made an instrument in 
‘producing it. He very truly observes 
that the pressure of taxes ought to 
‘be estimated with reference to “ the 
amount of the national income, con- 
. sisting of the incomes of all the classes 
of the community out of which the 
taxes are paid.” It necessarily fol- 
-lows, that variations in this income 
-may make the same amount of taxes 
at one time light, and at another in- 
tolerable in its pressure—that a di- 
-minution of it must be equal to a 
proportionate increase of taxes. Of 
course, without. proof that the in- 
comes of all the classes of the com- 
munity out of which the taxes are 
paid have sustained. no decline, his 
-assumption that taxes cause little in- 
jury, is. destroyed by his own doc- 
trine. 

What would form such proof? 
Evidence shewing that rents, farm- 
-ing, manufacturing, and trading pro- 
fits, and wages of all descriptions, 
have not been reduced. Not a tittle 
ef such evidence does he give; from 
the. official account of the import of 
some articles, and the consumption 
of: others, he tortures a vague as- 
sumption, that general income has 
largely increased. To shew how 
thoroughly worthless it is, we need 
only state, that, notwithstanding the 
increase which has taken place in 
the import,of cotton, wool, and silk, 
in the last seventeen years, profits 
and wages have in the same period 
fallen. very. greatly in the cotton, 
‘woollen, and silk trades. Now what- 
‘ever may have been the increase of 

ion, the comparative pres- 
sure of taxes must be estimated by 
the difference of income to the indi- 
vidual; if the capitalist have only 
half the profit he had six or seven 
‘years ago, and the workmen have 
only the wages, the pressure of 
taxes. has really been very greatly 
increased. All men know that in 
the: last few. rents, farming, 
and other profits, general wages—in 
a word; theincemes of all the classes 


jefthe icommunity out of which the 


?«-have been reduced 

the pressure a. the la ‘ 
= 108; tter 
has been much ented. Never- 


vbaxes are: 


theless, he says, © The anntal in- taxes, son : 
come,-of the: people, even; after the those taxes. before xentiongdy and 


without any serious injury.” Much 
of the evil charged on taxes, is really 
produced by “ monopolies and: pro- 
tections.” By the corn law, the pro- 
tecting duties on East Indian and 
foreign sugar, the East India Com- 
pany’s tea monopoly, and the pro- 
tecting duties on timber in’ favour 
of the wners and Canada’ mer- 
chants, “ L.17,000,000 a«yeat' are ta- 
ken from the pockets of pod sion ai 
just as if corn, sugar, tea, and tint 
were taxed to that amount, and the 
pretage paid into. the Exchequer. 
he system of monopoly and pro- 
tection affects almost every. branch 
of industry, and imposes; by‘increa- 
sing prices, many more millionsef 
charge on the public ‘than «these 
L.17,000,000, ail which preston itp 
resources of the country,: exactly. 
the same way as a pone Lapeer 
increased | arising from) taxa- 
tion, and thus make the taxes peg cated 
to be much more burdensome that 
they really are.” «< - “4 vagal 


eleven and the thirty-nine 

of taxes ?- Perhaps the former. press 
more heavily on general income than 
the latter? No; they are-injurious 
because they do not, like the/rest, 
press on income. He says, “If-taxes 
fall on industry—that is;’on taw'ma- 


— — - -or-ontrade 
they tonbthee on 
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the country y May go on them, 
with ay ret inetd 
0 r and richer. It may 

, that each individual who pays 


ot this kind, will spend less on 


s of industry; but as, 


is trans- 
byg in various way 

mo 
for the tax is still ed on such 
‘So that before -a eor- 
Tect opinion of the actual effects of 
taxation can be formed, it is necessary 


tween the portion of taxes which falls 
on industry, and that which doesnot.” 
“ With respect to the evils which 
the taxes occasion, the true state of 
the case is, that certain of them which 
fall on raw materials, man 
and trade, and others which are car- 
ried to excess on some of the princi- 
pal articles of consumption, (together 
pr net revenue of about 
11,000,000,) are as ous as it 
is ye haf ptt but that 
rest taxes, W produce 
about L.39,000,000, are paid, for the 
pas tage anys rani ar pnd dong 
surpl the incomes of individuals 
over and above what is requisite for 
purchasing Me careeten of life; 
although ese taxes produce 
Sara na eget wok Goowae 
are not an C- 
tive in the way they are commonly 
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taxes im direct ones have been 
to fall the most heavily on 
wealthy landowners, who at this mo- 
ment pay several which scarcely 
reach the rest of the community. 
‘The industrious classes are to a great 
extent See from direct taxes. 
Touching indireet ones, every com- 
‘modity, more consumed 
by the rich, is, on his own doctrines, 
taxed to the utmost point which con- 
sumption will sanction; nay, he main- 
‘tains that foreign spirits, French 
“wines, &c., are taxed far too much. 
i to taxes repealed—whe re- 
i hat on eee In reality, 
‘Sir He political brethren, and I 
suspect he aided them, although I 
‘have not the means at hand of ascer- 
taining how he voted. Almost every 
‘other has been ed for the ex- 
‘press purpose of fiting the in- 
dustrious classes in one way or an- 
other. While he censures the repeal 
of the beer duties, he is compelled 
to Me it took place for this pur- 
, almost every impertant 
Fodpction of taxes which ay been 
made, his own doctrines have been 
acted upon, and his party and him- 
self have warmly coneurred. 

Of course, his scheme is, to abo- 
lish or transfer the obnoxious eleven 
millions of taxes, and destroy all mo- 
nopolies and protections. In the 
first place, let us compare these 
taxes with such as’ he spares on 
the ke or of innocence. They are 
the duties on hemp, barilla, thrown 
silk, timber, bricks and tiles, paper, 
‘soap, starch, foreign spirits, 
‘and tobacco. We do not name the re- 
pealed ones on coals, &c. And some 
‘of his spat ones are, the duties 
on malt, , 8 rt wine, téa, 
eee 
Malt is just as much a raw mate- 
Tial as barilla, thrown silk, or an 
other of his raw materials; and it 
pays almost as much duty as them 
all. The duty on it must have as 
much effect in raising price and di- 
minishing consum as any other ; 
but he says it is not too high. Does 
this 1 arise from his ani- 
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‘necessarily, equally reduce the con- “If thrown silk were free duty, 
sumption of the manufactures given the price would be reduced by 
in payment for them. It inevitably amount of the duty; for our ov 
follows that these taxes are quite as throwsters, in order to secure 
injurious, as his eleven mi ef for their silk, would be obliged 
condemned ones. troduce such improvements 
To better his case Sir Henry inti- enable them to go into ¢ 
| { mates, that taxes on materials “ pro- with free foreign thrown ; 
duce an evil of the greatest magni- they could not make such 
tude,” by the cost of pro- ments, and lower 
duetion,. and } the means of the silk manufacturer be 
competition in the export trade. plied with oreign silks :"—that 
This is unpardonable, use he the greater part of the 
knows it has been the system of this almost half the labour em in 
country to allow, in drawback, the the silk trade, would be 
duty contained in the cost of export- and rendered idle. 


ed fang 
ZEN his own doctrines, therefore, injures industry in a 


ithg 
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‘t 
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himself, but I shall carry refutation to securing a permanen 
\ a little farther. cessful with 
Let us im detail, at his ob- ship-builders, to admit timber to 


— to the duties he censures. imported free of all .* Sir Henry, 
‘he duty of L.4. 13s. 4d. per ton on however, probe tg AM oh re- 
hemp is injurious, because it raises commending such a change of duty 
the. prices of “sails, cordage, and as would render it impossible for 
j \ those kinds of linen which are in American timber to be “ imported 





diminishes the employment of capi- talent and know of their own 
tal and labour.” duty received business than Sir H. Parnell, and 
on hemp, in 1827, was something they aver, that the change he propo- 

| more than L.104,000; and will any ses; would injure them far more on 

“ ’ man in his senses believe that this the. one hand, than benefit them on 





:, fae kelp, fe the exelusive machinery, &c.; and that is me 
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ui » there is ne expand fer 
believing that ex ing it fromduty 
would. eile: letrtnen its con- 

tion : it is evident that the lat- 
houses, &c. would be to a great ex- 
‘tent what it is, if the price were re- 
ane half. Sir Henry says,— 


Rapesest evil of all is, the high 
2 of. which it (the duty) 
‘vise to.” . This is somethin 


; orse. than assumption ; the dut 
80 i anemnugantiog books dear, that 
‘it does not affect heaiee of many, 





Touch , he says,—*, Th 
| pe Ses ys,—“ , The 
unli extension of this manufac- 


number of articles now con- 


-d. to the richer classes “ would be- 


the lower or- 





amidst 1.3,000,000, woul 


. it prevents, 
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the lower orders if the price were 
reduced. one half... The duty is re- 
turned upon, yet he gravely asserts 
tion ! 

say nothing in favour of the duty 


On the whole, then, the hemp duty 
falls: to a large extent where con- 
sumption is net affected by a trifling 
difference of price, and its abolition 
would scarcely reach the consumer 
where the contrary is the case—the 
abolition of the barilla duty would 
take employment from a very large 
portion of capital and labour, with- 
out cheapening manufactures suffi- 
ciently to promote consumption— 
the abolition of: the duty on thrown 
silk might, on Sir Henry’s admission, 
destroy some millions of capital, and 
deprive perbaps 200,000 souls of em- 
ployment; and foreign thrown silk 
would certainly be considerably. rai~ 
sed, if the manufacturers had to de- 
pend solely on it; therefore silks 
would be little cheapened to the con- 
sumer—the timber duty falls princi- 
pally where it cannot affect con- 
sumption, and in other quarters its 
repeal would not reach the con- 
sumer; a vast portion of the con- 
sumers would, on their own decla- 
rations, be grievously injured in their 
power to consume by the repeal 
the duty on bricks and tiles falls - 
where it manifestly. little affects 
consumption—and it is evident that, . 
to an sacs pare extent, the a 
sumption o r and glass would 
not + cilenandl: by ving them ex- 
emption from duty. It will be ob- 
served that not one of these duties. 
materially affects the lower classes: 
of consumers ; if some of them make: 


duties would lead to.an™ linens, silks, and glass a fraction 


» there are cottons, earthen- 
ware, &c. as substitutes. It is certain 
that the abolition of duty would raise 
several of these articles abroad, and 
in consequence the benefit would be 
in a great measure eeeapeied by 
foreigners. ‘The price of tallow, for 

» must be mainly governed 
by its production at home ; therefore 
the ry em of the duty would be little. 
more an addition te the price of 


the foreign produce. ::' i: 


Sir Hea ‘that: the repeal 
of the dation ote and barilla, 
Sram pepw hang Geewnalikvestia, 
and part samounting te. 

See © an fined 

















det, et dab hase the. seteaaome 
duty'cannot add:much mere than its 
amount, ard the interest of the capi- 
tah employed iby it/ito: consumption. 

, then;:that the apes 


were whoily 
‘and that half the sum 
per for:fabour; it would em- 
ut 60,000: workmen at 10s. 
pe wen cache He na Sakiie 
might oyment o' 
mtd throwsters; and it, would have 
the same: effect to | the we em- 
ployed in manufacturing kelp : thus 
while 60,000 people might gain em- 
ployment on ‘the one; hand, 
part. of: 300,000: would lose it on 
the: other. But, unhappily for him, 
Siv'Henry’s other doctrines will not 
allow thatthe repeal of these duties 
would-raise'consumption. He says 
ees prices; and it follows that 
pee on really paid by consumers, 
of couresy bea large degree by 
people ‘whose: income arises 
= tithes, dividends, &c. As he 
holds that taxing these people does 
ne injury-to general consumption, 
‘the state expends the money 
-on it which they otherwise would ex- 
pend it must be true that the repeal 
-would: merely: transfer expenditure 
* from: the) state: to individuals, and 
would yield very little benefit tosuch 
)i/As to capital, every 
toi! financial. knowledge 
ought tobe! aware, that duties form 
none souree of employment to it; 


requires ry fi doing th ef 
0,000: for doi at bu- 
sinoabiwhichihe could do with L. 1000, 
if: his article were free from du 
—- of the duties would x 


mi: t for capital. Put- 
pre. bys ean aera the silk throw- 


and kelp. manufacturers snapieny 

six Hi 
recente 
PE these duties, and the would 


destroy: meh ‘of! it, an bably 
transfer the een 


mt.of the rest 
— Newest 

calithone ‘duties 
“be: that-of some of 


would practically transfer taxes. Sort 
the foreign to the British s 
If his innoxious ones were. 


would make additions to em- 

Ployment and it would be espe 
ly, beneficial to the mass of the 
unity. 


lauds the Wellington Minis 
abolishing the. duty on. leather, but 
is hugely wroth with it for the 
same with that on ale of 
thease baed heme It is asserted 
on all hands that the removal of duty 
has not leather 
of course it: cannot. have 
paneer amr res 
count wad Savio aly ps anaes 
; only on 
classes. © sarang wih igseeama 


Seas 
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of another, viz. the preventi 


people from going to the 
and. best att lan theis' tained. 


wholesome iminating du- 
Tn didonensker favour the 
wine and.timber of your own colo- 
nies, but they are beneficial when 


the 

which rigorously excludes 
Speciel Gio sage echeane, ta te sale 

scheme, is to su 

stitute the inforior wine—for the bet- 
ter qualities could not be sufficiently 
cheapened by the total abolition of 
duty—of a country which, to the 


favour the wine of a — - 


ii} 
i 


very strong reasons’ in favour of ‘re- 


ducing the duty on tea, as this ‘arti- 


cle is not it is not advi- 
sable to fnake — until the 
monopoly of the Company 
‘be got rid of; for however low the 
du be reduced, it does not 
follow that the price would fall, be- 
cause the Com have the power 
of keeping it up, by limiting at their 


ce as dear as it ought to be, and 


therefore concludes,“ it is not im- 


ibie but that tea would bear a 
uty of 100 per cent, if the trade in 
it were free and the price lowered.” 
He asserts tea is not smmuggled-+ 
it is, to a very extent. “Putting 
this aside, he its' it is greatly 
adulterated ; and is not adulteration 
— as ——— - —_ and 
morals as sm i arther, smug- 
gled spirits and amen are not 
more injurious to health than those 
on which duty is paid; but adulte- 
rated tea is highly’ so. On ‘this 
point, there is th much greater 
cause to reduce duty on tea, than 
there is to reduce it on’ spirits and 
oie against the East 
is insinuation inst the 
y only shews the 'vio- 
judices. Whe.can 
believe, that if- Is. or Is.: 6d::‘were 
taken from the duty: om tea, thé 
Company would add the sum te the 
price ? . ; ioe 
Thus, the duty of 100 per cent. on 
this universal necessary is to re- 
main, even though the monopoly be 
abolished, in disregard of poisonous 
adulteration, and uent less:of 
revenue and consumption, present 
ture. ; 
is still more a necessary ; 
it is used at all the daily meals of all 
ing nothing of its nutri- 
nature, it is. of the first value 
converting fruits-and other arti- 
inte food—in imcreasing food; 
beth: variety'and quantity. 
says thevduty, which he 
tes at 100-per' cemt, is not too 
fore ?: Because he: as 
mptien has risen concur- 
iduty) ‘Be: shdw how 
his-unfair selections from 
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documents in proof are, we 
observe that the consumption 


of, was, greater in the twelve 


1812, than in 


cisely the same as asserting, that 
every, case imerease of duty dimi- 
nishes 3 nevertheless, 
in the.teeth of it, he. virtually avers 


that the cons ion. of has 
net been injured by the ing of 


Sin Henry's: objection to the 
high duties on foreign spirits, tobac- 
¢0,,and French wines, is that they 

consumption ; now, it se hap- 

pens, that fer a. considerable number 
of years, the consumption of these 
tieles bas increased. as much in Bri- 
tain es, that-of sugar; and it inevita- 
bly follows, thatconsumption in them 
has mot, been more injured by their 
duties, than it hes been in sugar by 
—- ion'the latter. a — 
tion) he proposes touching them 
seauld@videntty, ta spirits and wine, 
only transfer consumption from one 
variety of a commodity to another, 
without materially raising that of the 
whole; but a proportionate reduction 
of; the, sugar duty would add very 
greatly to consumption. On the lat- 
ter point, we must cal! Sir Henry as 
aiwitndss; he states—if foreign and 
East India: s' ‘were admitted at 
the duty paid by that of the West 
India colonies, and the latter were 
allowed to refine,sneh a reduction 
of price would be the consequence, 
as would add about one-seventh to 
cousuniption.'. Mr Huskisson repre- 
sented. the . y enjoyed by 
these colonies te be of little benefit 
to them, because they were compell- 
ed to take the prices obtained by fo- 
reign , of sugar; and the 
same is taught. by Sir ry’s bre- 
thrien ; of: course, the fall of price 
could: only be:small. Suppose we 
Seathof hedeghailoy this: is one- 
ighth uty. He proposes that 
spiritsand tobacco shall be 

Ff emaae m  Aae  eete of . their 
duty>;| let as enquire what 
sugar would pro- 
dace. Ila reduction of 8s. per cwt. 
would.add, ad he says, 500,000 ewt. to 


one of 16s. would add 
pel oT eeinn 
6,100,000 ewt.-- We spebk solely on 


Seitany eaasiroet he maintains 
that the sugar duty is not so high 
to injure’ - that 


tio ? British ones 
solely.” What would be given in pay- 
ment for it ? bac tims na- 
tive industry. o would receive 
the profit on it? British subjects. 
The benefits to industry and trade 
would be at least one hundred times 
eater than those which would flow 
rom the reduction on spirits and 
tobacco. -- . 
~. I will now notice one’ of the 
most assumptions ever 
Sraset opeaoreannake 


Sir Henry finds that the consumpti 

of malt has been statieiiaery Gee tie 
last forty years. It might be éxpect- 
ed an individual who holds that 
increase of duty invariably lessens 
consumption, would this on 
the heavy duties im on malt 
and beer. He, however, in relent- 
less demolition of his own doctrine, 
wholly exonerates these duties, and 
throws the blame on the excise regu- 
lations. Per the latter would 
not suffer people to drink more than 
a certain quantity of beer, or they 
would not it brewers to brew 
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Foreigu raw cotton, with a duty of 
from one farthing to a halfpenny per 
Ib, uced above L.332,000 ; and 
would the removal of thisduty cheap- 
en wrought cottons ? 
Wool, with a duty of from } to 1d. 
per lb., produced L.106,000; and 
would woollens be cheapened by the 
abolition of this duty ? 

Quicksilver, with a duty of 6d. per 
lb., produced nearly L.5 
with one of 5s. per ton, produced 
L.2,000—saltpetre, with one of 6d. 
per ewt., produced L.4000— and 
slates, with various ones, produced 
L.39,000; would the abolition of these 
duties lower prices and house rent 
to the real consumers ? 

These are fair specimens of the 
whole. In most cases, the duty forms 
such a trifling part in the price of 
the manufactured goods into the com- 

ion of which each article enters, 
that its abolition would not enable 
the retailer to reduce his prices. In 
many, the article is produced at home, 
and the removal of import duty would 
have no effect on its price worthy of 
notiee. The general abolition of the 
duties might cause the manufacturer 
and wholesale dealer to make a small 
reduction of price, but not one which 
would enable the retailer to reduce 
his. In very many cases, it would 
only cause foreign producers to raise 
in proportion their prices; but, ge- 
nerally, it would not cheapen manu- 
factured goods to the real consumers. 

Sir Henry says, it would enable 
our manufacturers to take two or 
three per cent less for their goods 
abroad. If it really would take so 
much from the cost of production, 
the manufacturer, wholesale dealer, 
and retailer, have commonly each 
his profit on a manufactured article ; 
and should they divide three per 
cent among them, would the retailer 
reduce his price by being enabled to 
buy one per cent cheaper? But ia 
many cases the duty does not amount 
to more than one, or even a half per 
cent, in the price of the wrought 
commodity. He —— that our 
page 7 ing on to 
sell so much cheaper, mi i 
markets abroad from forei aodne 
titors. If they would this re- 
duction in their prices, could not 
the foreign competitors reduce theirs 
by lowering wages, or some raw 
article ? Yes, the loss of a consider- 
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able market would alone reduce 


ena 
he whole of these duties amount- 
ed in 1827, exclusive of that on coals, 


which has ly been abolished, 
to more than 300,000. - This in- 
cludes the timber duties. With re 
to the latter, the sh 

eclare that abolition would greatly 
reduce their ability to consume tim- 
ber, and I have already shewn ‘that 
it could a reach the real con- 
sumers. Touching the rest, it is 
manifest that the real consumers 
would draw hardly any reduction of 
prices from their abolition. 

The duty on bricks and tiles, 
starch, glass, and paper, produces 
L.1,700,000; it is evident that the 
abolition would have little effect on 
price tothe real consumer, and would 
yield trifling benefit to consump- 
tion. 

Sir Henry owns that his proposed 
reduction of the duty on foreign spi- 
rits and tobacco would cause a Joss 
to the revenue of L.3,000,000. As it 
would make spirits dearer in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and do little more 
in England than cause one kind to 


“be used instead of another; more- 


over, as it would lessen the means 
of consumption to a large part of 
the community; it could add little 
to the general consumption of spi- 
rits. It might raise much that of 
tobacco. 

Our Financier then would abolish 
duties to the amount of L.8,000,000, 
in order to increase consumption, 
when it is matter of demonstration 
that the abolition on the whole could 
scarcely reach the real consumer, 
and would add nothing to consump- 
tion worthy of notice. Although it 
might increase the profits of one 

art of the community, it would 
essen in a greater degree those of 
the other; therefore the balance on 
them would be against consump- 
tion. Assuming that the inhabitants 
of the colonies practically form a 

of the community, an enormous 
part of the latter’s trade in produ- 
cing, manufacturing, and ca A 
would be transferred by the abolition | 
to foreign countries. Through this, 
and the ability given’ them to raise ' 
their prices, foreigners would mono- 
ize the chief part of the “benefit,” 


o a vast part of the population of 
this empire, the abolition 


would be 











? No, jes Sir Henry; but 
po it, aoe will be savings ; 
the Preventive Service can be 
ished. 

Many of yourreaders are old enough 
to know from experience, that when 
the duty on spirits and tobacco was 
about as low as he proposes to make 
it, led spirits, tobacco, and tea, 
dona more than they now do. 
To prevent smuggling, the Preven- 
tive Service must be preserved, or 
the duty, on not only spirits and to- 
bacco, but tea and some other arti- 
cles, must be reduced to almost no- 
thing. If, therefore, this service be 
abolished, additional duties, amount- 
ing to perhaps thrice the sum it costs, 
must be abolished also, or the reve- 
— a lose more. - such sum 

sm . No saving can 
ag - 
Then, says our Financier, much 
new revenue could be gained by per- 
mitting machinery to be exported at 
a moderate duty. What would ma- 
chinery be exported to do? To ena- 
ble foreign countries to manufacture 
for themselves, instead of buying of 
us; this is certain, because the kinds 
of it not wanted solely for sueh pur- 
pose. have now freedom of e t. 
ir Henry holds, that what we have 
to fear most in respect of trade and 
finances, is the increase of manufac- 
turing in other countries. As the 
export of machinery would have no 
other object than to promote such 
increase, it is clear, on his own doe- 
trine, that it would preduce to the 
revenue much more loss than gain. 


~. a must be 
new taxes, especially, an income 
tax. The other —— would 
self-evidently cause an additional 
loss of revenue; therefore, at. the 
best, his abolition of L.8,000,000 of 
old taxes would render it necessary 
to levy the same amount of new 
VOL. XXX. NO, CLXXXV. 
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ones. If our Financier would 
ge ee 
m as would reduce the 
comes of those who 


the other, he w 
flict no loss on consumers, although 


fit; but unhappily he 
thing infinitely worse. — 
ens scarcely any thing of moment 
real consumers, and still he claps 
—— a of new taxes. This 
s not all; causes @ very great 
dead loss of income to oun 
tion of the community, consisting of 
the ec wers, shipowners, distil- 
lers, &e. &c. by abolishing old taxes, 
and then he heaps on it a huge load 
of new ones. If his plan would 
transfer the burden of taxation from 
the poorer classes to the more wealthy 
ones, much might be said in its fa- 
vour; but it will not. On the one hand, 
he does not cheapen any article of 
consequence to the poorer classes, 
saving tobacco ; and on the other, he 
in various callings deprives them of 
employment, or compels their em- 
ployers to reduce largely their inade- 
quate wages. . S 

Let us now glance at that — 
Sir Henry’s scheme which re ; 
the abolition of the corn, and all other 
protecting laws. He intimates, that 
this would be in effect almost equal 
to the repeal of all actual taxes, which 
brilliant discovery he compasses by 
means of the assumption—these laws 
raise prices, the advance is so much 
loss to the community at large, and 
is only a me to a comparatively few 
individuals. 

I need not waste time in proving, 
that from price profits and wages are 
drawn; a reduction of it by improve- 
ment, or repeal of duty, will not in- 
jure them; but that advised by Sir 

enry, is to be made solely, saving 
what may flow from accident, by a 


§ 
3 


reduction of profits and wages. The 
assertion of him and his brethren, 
that, with r d to the corn law, 


the loss will fall exclusively on the 
landowner, is completely at variance 
with all reason and experience. The 
free ageney of the farmer is, he must . 
ive rent demanded by his land- 
ord, or abandon the only business 
he knows; and, in ee germ he 
often gives it when it will scarcely. 
allow him the t livelihoods 
That of the labourer is, he must take 
2u 
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such wages as his employer will give 
him. The landowner has the farmer 
and labourer at his mercy, and in all 
eases he compels them to bear their 
full share of any loss caused by a 
fall of prices. 

As compensation to the landown- 
ers, Sir Henry recommends, Ist, The 
abolition of poor-rates for able-bo- 
died labourers. This would be so 
much loss to the working classes of all 
descriptions; with the existing excess 
of labour, it could not fail of causing 
them much farther loss by a reduc- 
tion of wages ; and therefore it would 
do great injury to the landowners in 
its effects on the consumption and 

rices of agricultural produce. 2d, 
He advises the commutation of tithes, 
and granting of long leases; but these 
are to be the means of forcing pro- 
duction on the better soils, by addi- 
tional capital and labour, and making 
corn still cheaper than the abolition 
of the law would do. Such forced 
production is equal, in respect of 
cost, to the culture of inferior land; 
therefore with very low prices it 
could only be resorted to with pro- 
portionally low rents. If rents be, 
as the economists state, governed by 
ices, his compensation would, on 
is own grounds, considerably lower 
them; and, in addition, he intimates 
that it might put inferior land out of 
cultivation. 

In manufactures, the loss would of 
necessity fall principally on the la- 
bouring ranks. Improvements are 
of casual parentage, and should linen 
manufacturers, &c. have to reduce 
their prices, they would be compel- 
led to throw it in a great measure on 
wages, or abandon their trade. 

ith regard to the protecting du- 
ties, and restrictions affecting the 
colonial and shipping interests, Sir 
Henry advises their abolition, partly 
for the express purpose of admitting 
foreign manufactures into the colo- 
nies, giving carrying to foreign ships, 
and reducing freights. He owns it 
might do some injury to manufac- 
tures, and this would, of course,reach 
the working classes as well as their 
employers. The West India colonies, 
he represents, are to find compensa- 
tion in the reduced prices of salted 
rovisions, lumber, &c.; but this will 
Ho very little towards covering the 
loss they are to sustain in their own 
prices, and it will do nothing in the 


way of balancing their loss of sale, 
which must flow from the consump- 
tion of foreign sugar and spirits. 
Then it will inflict great injury on 
other colonies. The shipowners are 
not only to reduce their freights, but 
to lose a vast portion of their trade, 
both colonial and foreign: the car- 
riage of Canadian timber, a large 
art of the carriage to and from the 
est Indies, and the benefits yielded 
by the enumerated articles, are to 
be taken from them. The petty gain 
to them, on the one hand, will be 
worthless in the scale against the 
gigantic loss on the other. Here, too, 
eavy injury must fall on the labour- 
ing orders. 

On the doctrines of Sir Henry, 
profits and wages are not, and can- 
not be, higher in the protected inte- 
rests, than they are in others: they 
would, especially wages, be very 
greatly reduced in the former, and, 
on the same, doctrines, they would 
fall in an equal degree in the latter. 
If it be true, that they cannot be per- 
manently higher in one trade than 
another, it must be equally so, that 
a reduction of them in the agricultu- 
ral,and various other parts of the com- 
munity, must extend itself through 
the whole. 

It is from all this very apparent, 
that the abolition of protections, and 
the subsidiary measures advocated 
by Sir Henry, would throw very 
heavy loss on, not “the few,’ but 
the body of the population. The 
labouring classes in general would 
lose much more from the reduction 
of wages, parish-relief, and employ- 
ment, than they would gain from the 
cheapening of corn. If they could 
even commonly keep in employ- 
ment, they would, at the best, be 
bound to far lower wages than the 
now obtain. With them, the small 
and middling tradesmen would, of 
necessity, suffer deeply. I need not 
say more, to shew that “ the few” 
alone would be the gainers, and that 
“the many”—those who are called 
“ the consumers”—would, in effect, 
have their taxes much more than 
doubled, and the prices of what they 
buy greatly raised. 

It is a leading object with Sir 
Henry to promote the accumulation 
of public wealth or capital. This 

oint may be the most correctly 
Judged of by looking at the great 
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interests of the empire severally, in- 
stead of the whole community indis- 
criminately. These interests form 
the sources of accumulation. When 
agriculture is prosperous, its savings 
are of vast amount, and they are 
more generally diffused through so- 
ciety, more regular in their opera- 
tion, more widely employed in as- 
sisting small and middling capitalists, 
and less liable to cause excess of 
money or goods, than those of any 
other interest: to a large extent they 
form a fund in the hands of town 
and country bankers for the support 
of manufactures and trade. Agri- 
culture, in r d to both landowner 
and farmer’s price and extent of pro- 
duction, is to be stripped by Sir 
Henry’s schemes of the means of 
accumulation. A glance at the num- 
ber of mercantile houses engaged in 
the colonial trade, and the amount 
of British capital vested in the co- 
lonies on mortgage, &c. will shew 
that the colonial interests form a 
mighty source of accumulation. This 
source is to be confessedly greatly 
reduced in te both price and 
— he shipping interest 
as been a gigantic source of aceu- 
mulation, and it also is to be much 
cut down in profit and employment. 
Various manufacturing interests are 
avowedly to have their powers of 
accumulating reduced in the same 
manner. The wages of the working 
orders form the great source of ac- 
cumulation to small and middling 
tradesmen ; and it is to sustain very 
large diminution. Where is the evi- 
dence to prove that other interests 
and parts of the community will have 
their power to amass capital propor- 
tionally augmented ? There is none, 
and it is manifest that the commu- 
nity as a whole must lose an im- 
mense — of such power. 
Another point connected with this 
must be noticed. Sir Henry’s plan, 
as he intimates, is to take L.12,500,000 
from the incomes of landowners: 
assuming that this sum is the in- 
terest of capital at 3 per cent, the 
lan must at once annihilate about 
.400,000,000 of capital belonging to 
the owners of land. The capital of 
farmers must be destroyed in pro- 
portion to the fall in the price of 
corn; and that of colonial proprie- 
tors, shipowners, &c. must sustain 
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very large diminution. Thus his 
measures for promoting the accu- 
mulation, must at once destroy se- 
veral hundred millions of capital. 

It is somewhat incomprehensible 
that he never takes into calculation 
the loss his schemes are to inflict on 
different parts of the community, 
If, as he admits, his reduction of 
duty on foreign spirits might cause 
them to be used instead of British 
ones ; the spirits consumed, and not 
only them, but the corn and other 
articles from which they are extract- 
ed, would be produced by forei 
instead of British, capital and in- 
dustry. Could even the British find 
employment in fabricating goods te 
buy the foreign spirits with, this 
would be only a transfer, but not an 
increase of employment. He how- 
ever speaks as though the employ- 
ment provided by the goods export- 
ed to buy the foreign spirits with 
would be wholly additional, created 
by the reduction. If the latter should 
compel the cori-growers to produce 
less corn and take lower prices, it 
would at any rate greatly reduce 
their means of consumption; but 
this he does not notice. At the best, 
the silk throwsters and kelp manu- 
facturers could only retain their 
trade, without pousies duty, by 
very greatly reducing their wages; 
and their means of consumption 
would necessarily be much reduced 
by it; farther, the abolition of the 
duty would be the loss of so much 
revenue to the country: these mat- 
ters, however, he does not deign to 
take into account. But would his 
schemes do no more than make what 
his brethren call a transfer of em- 
ployment ? Suppose that this coun- 
try should, instead of throwing silk 
at home, buy thrown silk abroad, and 
that this would add to the value of 
its imports L.8,000,000 ; would this 
enable it to add L.8,000,000 to its 
exports ? Suppose that it should 

roduce less corn to the value of 

.10,000,000, and buy it abroad; 
would this enable it to swell its ex- 

rts with an additional value of 

.10,000,000 ? If it would, this in- 
evitably follows:—Should England 
annually buy abroad, instead of pro- 
ducing at home, corn, cattle, spirits, 
thrown silk, &c. &c. which give em- 
ployment to 200,000,000 of her capi- 
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tal, and 5,000,000 of her inhabitants, 
this alone would give to the world 


at large NEW, ADDITIONAL employ- 
ment for L.200,000,000 of capital, and 


5,000,000 of souls. This, we say, 
inevitably follows, because while it 
is self-evident that other nations 
would gain the additional employ- 
ment, the Economists insist that 
England would lose none, but would 
merely make a transfer within her- 
self, which would even give her an 
increase. Cannot every one see that 
it is utterly impossible—that the 
doctrine on which Sir Henry rests 
is as self-evidently false and impos- 
sible as any Popish legend or Ara- 
bian night’s tale ; and that the trans- 
fer would be like that of a family’s 
custom from shop to shop, a trans- 
fer of employment from England to 
other nations, in which what they 
would gain she would lose ? 

But he omer something more 
indefensible than this. Heavy duties 
on malt and beer do no harm, but 
on paper and glass they are highly 
injurious—on sugar and tea they do 
not reduce consumption, but on fo- 
reign spirits and soap they reduce it 
= consumption of sugar 

not injured by the duty, yet it 
would be largely raised by a trifling 
reduction of the price—a discrimi- 
nating duty to favour the wine, tim- 

» and other productions of our 
own colonies is pernicious, but one 
to favour the productions of one 
foreign nation against those of an- 
other by sacrifice of revenue would 
be beneficial—to force by duty our 
own inferior articles into consump- 
tion instead of the better ones of 
foreigners, is foolish and mischie- 
vous; but to force in the same way 
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the bad wines of France into con- 
sumption, instead of the good ones 
of Portugal and Spain, would be 
wise and advantageous—bounties 
and protecting duties are a source 
of loss when given to our own capi- 
tal and industry; but they would 
be one of gain if given to those of 
France—duties which scarcely reach 
the real consumer do mighty injury 
to consumption; but those which 
fall chiefly on him do it no harm— 
these opinions can hardly have any 
other parent than prejudice. Far- 
ther, every duty which presses di- 
rectly or otherwise on foreigners is 
to be abolished or reduced, no mat- 
ter what evil it may inflict on his 
Majesty’s subjects—all duties which 
press on the landed, colonial, and 
shipping interests are to be preser- 
ved, unless their abolition would 
benefit foreigners, and all which 
rotect these interests are to be abo- 
ished—and a change is to be made 
in taxation, which directly and vir- 
tually will increase enormously the 
taxes of the most distressed part of 
the population for the benefit of the 
other. It is charity to ascribe all 
this to nothing worse than prejudice, 
yet Sir Henry like his brethren inti- 
mates, that all who differ from him 
are interested and prejudiced. 

Ihave said that his opinions are 
of importance, because there is dan- 
ger that they will be reduced to 
practice by government. Let all 
who have property to lose be on 
their guard, and let them remember 
that they can only save it by hearty 
union. 

I am, sir, &c. &c. 


A BystTANDER, 
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AN HOUR’S TALK ABOUT POETRY, 


Ours is a poetical age; but has it 
produced one Great Poem? Not 
one. If you think it has, you will 
perhaps favour us with the name of 
the author and his work. But haply 
you may first demand of us what we 
mean by a Great Poem? If you do, 
we shan’t answer you; for we deal 
not in reasonings, but in assertions. 
Reasonings are apt to be tedious and 
unsatisfactory ; assertions are short— 
and if correct—which ours always 
are—they carry their own demonstra- 
tion along with them—neatly folded 
up—and all that you have to do is to 
allow them to evolve themselves at 
their leisure in the light of truth, 
till they appear before you like 
‘bright consummate flowers,” which 
it is pleasant to gaze on, and profit- 
able to gather. From the commence- 
ment of our career we have flourish- 
ed on assertions, while most of our 
contemporaries have “ faded, lan- 
— grown dim, and died,” on 

emonstrations. We learned this 
great secret from the observation 
and meditation of half a century; 
and applying to literature the phi- 
losophy of life, we have become im- 
mortal. In vain would you search 
through nearly twenty decades of 
Maga for one specimen of an argu- 
ment above an inch long; whereas in 
every page the most astounding as- 
sertions stare you in the face, till you 
are out of countenance, and shut your 
eyes in the sudden and insupportable 
effulgence of the naked truth—only 
to open them again with gifted vision 
on a wider revelation of earth and 
heaven. 

We therefore repeat our assertion 
—that ours is a poetical age, but that 
it has not produced one Great Poem. 
Just look at them for a moment. 
There is thePleasures of Memory—an 
—— graceful, beautiful, pensive, 
and pathetic poem, which it does one’s 
eyes good to gaze on—one’s ears 
good to listen to—one’s very fingers 
good to touch, so smooth is the ver- 
sification and the wire-wove paper. 
Never will the Pleasures of Memory 
be forgotten till the world is in its 
dotage. But is it a Great Poem? 
About as much so as an ant or a 
mole-hill, prettily grass-grown and 
leaf-strewn, is a mountain purple 


with heather and golden with woods. 
It is a symmetrical erection—in the 
shape of a cone—and the apex points 
heavenwards; but tis not a sky- 
piercer. You take it at a hop—and 
pursue your journey. Yet it en- 
dures. For the rains and the dews, 
and the airs and the sunshine, love 
the fairy knoll, and there it greens 
and blossoms delicately and delight- 
fully, half a work of art and a 
work of nature. 

Then, there is the poetry of Crabbe. 
We hear it is not popular, If so, 
then neither is human life. For of 
all our living poets, he has most skil- 
fully “ woven the web and woven 
the woof” of all his compositions 
with the materials of human life— 
homespun indeed—but though often 
coarse, always strong—and th 
set to plain patterns, yet not unfre- 
quently exceeding fine is the old 
weaver’s workmanship. Aye—hold 
up the product of his loom between 
your eye and the light, and it glows 
and glimmers like the peacock’s 
back or the breast of the rainbow. 
Sometimes it seems to be but of 
the “ hodden grey ;” when sunbeam 
or shadow smites jit, and lo! it is 
burnished like the regal purple. But 
did the Borough-monger ever 
duce a Great Poem? You might as 
well ask if he built St Paul’s. 

- Breathes not the man with a more 
poetical temperament than Bowles. 
No wonder that his eyes “ love all 
they look on,” for they possess the 
sacred gift of beautifying creation, 
by shedding over it the charm. of 
melancholy. “ Pleasant but mourn- 
ful to the soul is the memory of joys 
that are past” —is the text we should 
choose were we about to preach on 
his genius. No vain repinings, no idle 
regrets, does his spirit ever breathe 
over the still receding Past. But 
time-sanctified are all the shews that 
arise before his pensive imagination 
—and the common light of day, once 
gone, in his poetry seems to shine 
as if it had all been dying sunset or 
moonlight, or the new-born dawn, 
His human sensibilities are so fine as 
to be in themselves poetical ; and his 
pene aspirations so delicate as to 

e felt always human. Hence his 

Sonnets have been dear to poets— 
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the ear”— vey breathings that 
hang around the words like light 
around fair flowers; and hence, too, 
have they been beloved by all natu- 
ral hearts who, having not the “ fa- 
culty divine,” have yet the “ vision” 
—that is, the power of seeing and of 
hearing the sights and the sounds 
which genius alone can awaken, 
bringing them from afar, out of the 
dust and dimness of evanishment. 
But has Bowles written a Great 
Poem ? Ifhe has, then, as he loves us, 
let him forthwith publish it in Maga. 
What shall we say of the Pleasures 
of Hope? That the harp from which 
that music breathed, was an AZolian 
placed in the window of a high 

hall, to catch airs from heaven, when 
heaven was glad, as well she might 
be with such moon and such stars, 
and streamering half the region with 
a magnificent aurora borealis. Now 
the music deepens into a majestic 
march—now it swells into a holy 
hymn—and now it dies away elegiac- 
like, as if mourning over a tomb. 
Vague, indefinite, uncertain, dream- 
like, and visionary all; but never 


‘else than beautiful; and ever and 


anon, we know not why, sublime. 
It ceases in the hush of night—and 
we awaken as if from a dream. Is 
it not even so? As for Gertrude of 
Wyoming, we love her as if she were 
our own only daughter—filling our 
life with bliss, and then leaving it de- 
solate. Even now we see her ghost 
gliding through those giant woods ! 
As for Lochiel’s Warning, there was 
heard the voice of the Last of the 
Seers. The Second Sight is now ex- 
tinguished in the Highland glooms— 
the Lament wails no more, 


“ That map may not hide what God would 
reveal !” 


Never saw we a ship till Campbell 
indited “ Ye mariners of England.” 
Sheer hulks before our eyes were all 
ships till that strain arose—but ever 
since in our imagination have they 
brightened the roaring ocean. And 
dare we say, after that, that Camp- 
bell has never written a Great Poem? 
Yes—in the face even of the Metro- 
politan. 

It was said by the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that none but maudlin milliners 
and sentimental ensigns supposed 
that James Montgomery was a poet. 
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having in them “ more than meets 


Then is Maga a maudlin milliner— 
and Christopher North a sentimental 
ensign. We once called Montgo- 
mery a Moravian; and though he 
assures us that we were mistaken, 
yet having made an assertion, we 
always stick to it, and therefore he 
must remain a Moravian, if not in 
his own belief, yet in our imagina- 
tion. Of all religious sects, the Mo- 
ravians are the most simple-mind- 
ed, pure-hearted, and high-souled 
—and these qualities shine serenely 
in the Pelican Island. In earnest- 
ness and fervour, that poem is by 
few er none excelled; it is embalm- 
ed in sincerity, and therefore shall 
fade not away, neither shall it moul- 
der—not even although exposed to 
the air, and blow the air ever so 
rudely through time’s mutations. 
Not that itisa mummy. Say rather 
a fair form laid asleep in immortali- 
ty—its face wearing, day and night, 
summer and winter, look at it when 
you will, a saintly—a celestial smile. 
That is a true image ; but is the Pe- 
lican Islanda Great Poem? We pause 
not for a reply. 

Lyrical a we opine, hath 
many branches—and one of them, 
“ beautiful exceedingly,” with bud, 
blossom, and fruit of balm and 
brightness, round which is ever heard 
the murmur of bees and of birds, 
hangs trailingly along the mossy 
greensward, when the air is calm, 
and ever and anon, when blow 
the fitful breezes, it is uplifted in 
the sunshine, and glows wavingly 
aloft, as if it belonged even to the 
loftiest region of the Tree which is 
Amaranth. That is a fanciful, per- 
haps foolish form of expression, em- 
ployed at present to signify song- 
writing. Now, of all the song-wri- 
ters that ever warbled, or chanted, 
or sung, the best, in our estimation, 
is verily none other than Thomas 
Moore. True, that Robert Burns 
has indited several songs that slip 
into the heart, just like light, no one 
knows how, filling its chambers 
sweetly and silently, and leaving it 
nothing more to desire for perfect 
contentment. Or let us say, some- 
times when he sings, it is like lis- 
tening to a linnet in the broom, a 
blackbird in the brake, a laverock in 
the sky. They singin the fulness of 
their don, as nature teaches them— 
and so did he—and the man, wo- 
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man, or child, who is delighted not 
with such singing, be their virtues 
what they may, must never hope to 
bein Heaven. Gracious Providence 
placed Burns in the midst of the 
sources of Lyrical Poetry—when he 
was born a Scottish peasant. Now, 
Moore is an Irishman, and was born 
in Dublin. Moore is a Greek scho- 
lar, and translated—after a fashion 
—Anacreon. And Moore has lived 
all his life long in towns and cities 
—and in that society which will 
suffer none else to be called good. 
Some advantages he has enjoyed 
which Burns never did—but then 
how many disadvantages has he un- 
dergone, from which the Ayrshire 
Ploughman, in the bondage of his 
poverty, was free! Yousee all that 
at a single glance into their poetry. 
But all in humble life is not high—all 
in high life is not low—and there is 
as much to guard against in hovel as 
in hall—in “ auld clay-bigging” as 
in marble palace. Burns too often 
wrote like a rude, unpolished boor 
—Moore has too often written like 
a mere man of fashion. But take 
them both at their best—and both 
are glorious. Both are national poets 
—and who shall say that if Moore 
had been born and bred a peasant, 
as Burns was, and if Ireland had 
been such a land of knowledge, and 
virtue, and religion as Scotland is 
—and surely, without offence, we 
may say that it never was, and 
never will be—though we love the 
Green Island well—that with his 
fine fancy, warm heart, and exquisite 
sensibilities, he might not have been 
as natural a lyrist as Burns, while, 
take him as he is, who can deny that 
in richness, in variety, in grace, and 
in almost all the power of art, he is 
infinitely superior to his illustrious 
rival ? Of Liallah Rookh and the 
Loves of the Angels, we defy you to 
read a page without admiration; but 
the question recurs, and it is easily 
answered, we need not say in the 
negative, did Moore ever write a 
Great Poem ? 

Let us make a tour of the Lakes. 
Rydal Mount! Wordsworth! The 
Bard! Here is the man who has de- 
voted his whole life to poetry. It is 
his profession. He is a poet just as 
his brother is a clergyman. He is 
the Head of the Lake School, just as 
his brother is Master of Trinity. No- 


thing in this life and in this world 
has he had to do, beneath sun, moon, 
and st°rs, but 


** To murmur by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


What has been the result? Five 
volumes (oh! why not five more?) 
of poetry as beautiful as ever charm- 
ed the ears of Pan and of Apollo. 
The earth—the middle air—the sky 
—the heaven—the heart, mind, and 
soul of man—are “ the haunt and 
main region of his song.” In deseri- 
bing external nature as she is, no 
poet perhaps has excelled Words- 
worth—not even Thomson—in em- 
buing her and making her pregnant 
with spiritualities, till the mighty 
mother teems with “ beauty far more 
beauteous” than she had ever re- 
joiced in till he held communion 
with her—therein lies his own espe- 
cial glory, and therein the immortal 
evidences of the might of his crea- 
tive imagination. All men at times 
“ muse on nature with a poet’s eye,” 
—but Wordsworth ever—and his 
soul has grown religious from wor- 
ship. Every rock is an altar—every 
grove ashrine. We fear that there 
will be sectarians even in this Na- 
tural Religion till the end of time. 
But he is the High Priest of Nature 
—or, to use his own words, or near- 
ly so; he is the High Priest “ in the 
metropolitan temple built by Nature 
in the heart of mighty poets.” But 
has he—even he—ever written a 
Great Poem? If he has—it is not 
the Excursion. Nay—the Excur- 
sion is not a Poem. It is a series 
of Poems, all swimming in the light 
of poetry, some of them sweet and 
simple, some elegant and graceful, 
some beautiful and most lovely, 
some of “ strength and state,” some 
majestic, some magnificent, some 
sublime. But though it has an open- 
ing, it has no beginning; you can 
discover the middle only by the nu- 
merals on the page; and the most 
serious apprehensions have been 
very generally entertained that it 
has no end. While Pedlar, Poet, and 
Solitary breathe the vital air, may the 
Excursion, stop where it will, be 

ewed ; and as in its present shape 
it Comprehends but a Three Days’ 
Walk, we have but to think of an 
Excursion of three weeks, three 
months, or three years, to feel the 
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difference between a Great and a 
Long Poem. Then the life of man 
is not always limited to the term of 
threescore and ten years! Whata 
Journal might it prove at last! Poet- 
ry in profusion till the land over- 
flowed ; but whether in one volume, 
as now, or in fifty, in future, not a 
Great Poem—nay, not a Poem at all 
—nor ever to be so esteemed, till 
the principles on which Great Poets 
build the lofty rhyme are exploded, 
and the very names of Art and 
Science smothered and lost in the 
bosom of Nature, from which they 
arose. 

Let the dullest clod that ever ve- 
getated, provided only he be alive 
and hears, be shut up in a room with 
Coleridge, or in a wood, and subject- 
ed for a few minutes to the etherial 
influence of that wonderful man’s 
monologue, and he will begin to be- 
lieve himself a Poet. The barren 
wilderness may not blossom like the 
rose, but it will seem, or rather feel 
to do so, under the lustre of an ima- 

tion exhaustless as the sun. 
ou may have seen perhaps rocks 
suddenly so glorified by sunlight 
with colours manifold, that the bees 
seek them deluded by the show of 
flowers. The sun, you know, does 
not always shew his orb even in the 
daytime—and people are often ig- 
norant of his place in the firmament. 
But he keeps os away at his 
leisure, as you would know were 
he to suffer eclipse. Perhaps he 
—the sun—is at no other time 
a more gp. names luminary, than 
when he is pleased to dispense his 
influence through a general haze, 
or mist—softening all the day till 
meridian is almost like the after- 
noon, and the grove, anticipatin 
gloaming, bursts into “ dance an 
minstrelsy” ere the god go down in- 
to the sea. Clouds too become him 
well—whether thin and fleecy and 
braided, or piled up all round 
about him castlewise and cathedral- 
fashion, to say nothing of temples 
and other metropolitan structures; 
nor is it reasonable to find fault 
with him, when, as naked as the hour 
he was born, “ he flames on the 
forehead of the morning sky.” The 
grandeur too of his appearance on 
setting has become quite proverbial. 
Now in all this he resembles Cole- 
ridge. It is easy to talk—not very 





(s 
difficult to speechify—hard to speak; 
but to “ discourse” is a gift rarely 
bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. 
Coleridge has it in perfection. 
While he is discoursing, the world 
loses all its commonplaces, and you 
and your wife imagine yourself 
Adam and Eve listening to the 
affable archangel Raphael in the 
Garden of Eden. You would no 
more dream of wishing him to be 
mute for awhile, than you would a 
river that “imposes silence with a 
stilly sound.” Whether you under- 
stand two consecutive sentences, we 
shall not stop too curiously to en 
quire; but you do something better, 
you feel the whole just like any 
other divine music. And ’tis your 
own fault if you do not 


‘¢ A wiser and a better man arise to-mor- 
row’s morn.”’ 


Reason is said tobe one faculty, and 
Imagination another—but there can- 
not be a grosser mistake; they are 
one and indivisible; only in most 
cases, like man and wife, they 
live like cat and dog, in mutual 
worrying, or haply sue for a divorce ; 
whereas in the case of Coleridge 
they are one spirit as well as one 
flesh, and keep billing and cooing in 
a perpetual honey-moon. Then his 
mind is learned in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, as well as the Greeks 
and Romans; and though we have 
heard simpletons say that he knows 
nothing of science, we have heard 
him on chemistry puzzle Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy—and prove to our en- 
tire satisfaction, that Leibnitz and 
Newton, though good men, were 
but indifferent astronomers. Be- 
sides, he thinks nothing of inventing 
a@ new science, with a complete no- 
mengiature, in a twinkling—and 
should you seem sluggish of appre- 
hension, he endows you with an addi- 
tional sense or two, over and above 
the usual seven, till you are no longer 
at a loss, be it even to scent the music 
of fragrance, or to hear the smell of 
a balmy piece of poetry. All the 
faculties, both of soul and sense,seem 
amicably to interchange their func- 
tions and their provinces ; and you 
fear not that the dream may dissolve, 
convinced that you are in a future 
state of permanent enjoyment. Nor 
are we now using any exaggeration ; 
for if you will but think how unutter- 
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ably dull are all the ordinary sayings 
atid doings of this life, spent as it is 
with ordinary people, you may ima- 
gine how, in sweet delirium, you 
inay be robbed of yourself by a sera- 
hic tongue that has fed since first 
t lisped on “ honey-dews,” and by 
lips that have “ breathed the air of 
Paradise,” and learned a seraphic 
language, which all the while that it 
is English, is as grand as Greek, and 
as soft as Italian. We only know 
this, that Coleridge is the alchymist 
that in his crucible melts down hours 
to moments—and lo! diamonds 
sprinkled on a plate of gold. 
What a wore would this be were 
all its inhabitants to fiddle like Pa- 
nini, ride like Ducrow, discourse 
ike Coleridge, and do every thing 
else in a style of equal perfection! 
But, pray, how does the man write 
poetry with a pen upon paper, who 
thus is perpetually pouring it from 
his inspired lips? Read the Ancient 
Mariner, the Nightingale, and Ge- 
nevieve. In the first, you shudder 
at the superstition of the sea—in the 
second, you slumber in the melodies 
of the woods—in the third, earth is 
like heaven;—for you are made to 
feel that 


** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his holy flame !” 


Has Coleridge, then, ever written a 
Great Poem? No; for besides the 
Regions of the fair, the wild and the 
wonderful, there is another, up to 
which his wing might soar; for the 
plumes are strong as soft. Butwhy 
should he who loveth to take “ the 
wings of a dove that he may flee 
away” to the bosom of beauty,though 
there never for a moment to be at 
rest—why should he, like an eagle, 
soar into the storms that roll above 
this visible diurnal sphere in peals 
of perpetual thunder ? 

Wordsworth, somewhere or other, 
remonstrates, rather angrily, with 
the Public, against her obstinate ig- 
norance shewn in persisting to put 
into one class himself, Coleridge, 
and Southey, as birds of a feather, 
that not only flock together but war- 
ble the same sort of song. But he 
elsewhere tells us that he and Cole- 
ridge hold the same principles in the 
Art Poetical, and among his Lyrical 


Ballads he admitted the three finest 
compositions of his illustrious Com- 
peer. The Public therefore is not 
to blame in taking him at his word, 
even if she had;discerned, no family 
likeness in their genius. Southey 
certainly resembles Wordsworth less 
than Coleridge does—but he lives at 
Keswick, which is but some dozen 
miles from Rydal, and perhaps with 
an unphilosophical though pensive 
Public that link of connexion should 
be allowed to be sufficient, even 
were there no other less patent and 
material than the Macadamized turn- 
pike road. But true it is and of 
verity, that Southey, among our li- 
ving Poets, stands aloof and “alone 
in his glory.” For he alone of them 
all has adventured to illustrate,‘ in 
Poems of magnitude, the different 
characters, customs, and manners of 
nations. Joan of Ark is an English 
and French story—Thalaba an Ara- 
bian one—Kehama is Indian—Madoc 
Welsh and American—and Roderic 
Spanish and Moorish; nor would it 
be easy to say (setting aside the first, 
which was a very youthful work) 
in which of these noble Poems Mr 
Southey has most successfully per- 
formed an achievement entirely be- 
yond the power of any but the high- 
est genius. In Madoc, and especial- 
ly in Roderic, he has relied on the 
truth of nature—as it is seen in the 
history of great national transactions 
and events. In Thalaba and in Ke- 
hama, though in them too he has 
brought to bear an almost boundless 
lore, he follows the leading of Fancy 
and Imagination, and walks in a 
world of wonders. Seldom, if ever, 
has one and the same Poet exhibited 
such power in such different kinds 
of Poetry, in Truth a Master, and in 
Fiction a Magician. Of all these 
Poems the conception and the exe- 
cution are original; in much faulty 
and imperfect both; but bearing 
throughout the impress of highest 

enius; and breathinga moral charm, 
in the midst of the wildest and some- 
times even extravagant imaginings, 
that shall preserve them for ever from 
oblivion, and embalm them in the 
spirit of love and of delight. Fairy 

ales—or tales of witchcraft and 
enchantment, seldom stir the ho- 
liest and deepest feelings of the 
heart; but alaba and Kehama 
do so; “the still sad music of hu- 
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manity” is ever with us among all 
most wonderful and wild; and among 
all the spells, and charms, and talis- 
mans that are seen working strange 
effects before our eyes, the strongest 
of them all are ever felt to be Piety 
and Virtue. What exquisite pictures 


-of domestic affection and bliss! what 


sanctity and devotion! Meek as a 

child is Innocence in Southey’s poe- 

he but mightier than any giant. 
ow 


Like a spirit, still and bright, 
With something of an angel light,” 


matron or maid, mother or daughter 
—in joy or sorrow—as they appear 
before us, doing or suffering, “ beau- 
tiful and dutiful,” with Faith, Hope, 
and Charity their guardian angels, 
nor Fear ever once erossing their 
path! We feel in perusing such 
pictures—* Purity! thy name is 
woman!” and are not these Great 
Poems? Weare silent. But should 
you answer “ yes,” from us, in our 
present mood, you shall receive no 
contradiction. 

The transition always seems to 
us, we scarcely know why, as natural 
as delightful from Southey to Scott. 
We intend some happy hour or other 
to draw parallel characters of these 
two chiefs, not exactly after the 
manner of Plutarch. For the pre- 
sent let it suffice—for nothing can 
be more sketchy than this outline 
of an article—that we suggest to 
you that they alone of all the poets 
of the day have produced poems 
in which are pictured and nar- 
rated, epicly, national characters, 
and events, and actions, and catas- 
trophes. Southey has heroically 
invaded foreign countries; Scott as 
heroically brought his power to bear 
on his own people; and both have 
achieved immortal triumphs. But 
Scotland is proud of her great na- 
tional minstrel—and as long as she 
is Scotland, will wash and warm the 
laurels round his brow, with rains 
and winds that will for ever keep 
—. their glossy verdure. 
Whereas England, ungrateful ever 


to her men of genius, already often 
forgets the poetry of Southey, while 
Little Britain abuses his patriotism 
in his politics. The truth is, that 
Scotland had forgotten her own his- 
tory till Sir Walter burnished it all 
up till it glowed again—it is hard to 


say whether in his poetry or in his 
= the brightest—and the past 

came the present. We know now 
the character of our own people 
as it shewed itself in war and peace, 
in —— castle, hall, hut, hovel, 
and shieling, through centuries of 
advancing civilisation, from the time 
when Edinburgh was first ycleped 
Auld Reekie, down to the period 
when the bright idea first occurred 
to her inhabitants to call her the 
Modern Athens. This he has effeet- 
ed by means of about one hundred 
volumes, each exhibiting to the life 
about thirty characters, and each 
character not only an individual in 
himself or herself, but the represen- 
tative—so we offer to prove if you 
be sceptical—of a distinct class or 
order of human beings, from the 
Monarch to the Mendicant, from the 
Queen to the Gipsy—as for example, 
from the Bruce to Sir Richard Mo- 
niplies, from Mary Stuart to Meg 
Merrilies. We shall never say that 
Scott is Shakspeare ; but we shall say 
that he has conceived and created— 
you know the meaning of these words 
—a far greater number of charac- 
ters—of real living flesh-and-blood 
human beings—and that more natu- 
rally, truly, and consistently, than 
Shakspeare; who was sometimes 
transcendently great in pictures of 
the passions—but out of their range, 
which surely does not comprehend 
all rational being—was—nay, do not 
threaten to murder us—a confused 
and irregular delineator of human 
life. All the world believed that 
Sir Walter had not only exhausted 
his own genius in his poetry, but 
that he had exhausted all the matter 
of Scottish life—he and Burns toge- 
ther—and that no more ground un- 
turned up lay on this side of the 
Tweed. Perhaps he thought so too 
for awhile—and shared in the gene- 
ral and natural delusion. But one 
morning before breakfast it occurred 
to him, that in all his poetry he had 
done little or nothing—though more 
for Scotland than any other of her 
poets—or perhaps than all put toge- 
ther—and that it would not be much 
amiss to commence a New Series of 
Inventions. Hence the Prose Tales— 
Novels—and Romances—not yet at 
an end—fresh floods of light pour- 
ing all over Scotland—and occasion- 
ally illumining England, France, and 
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Germany, and even Palestine —what- 
ever land had been ennobled by Scot- 
tish enterprise, genius, valour, and 
virtue. Now, we beg leave to decline 
answering our own question—has he 
ever written a Great Poem? We do 
not care one straw whether he has 
or not; for he has done this—he has 
exhibited human life in a greater 
variety of forms and lights, all defi- 
nite and distinct, than any other man 
whose name has reached our ears— 
and therefore, without fear or trem- 
bling, we tell the world to its face, 
that he is, out of all sight, the great- 
est genius of the age, not forgetting 
Goethe, the Devil, and Dr Faustus. 
“ What? Scott a greater genius 
than Byron!” Yes—beyond compare. 
Byron had a vivid and strong, but not 
a wide, imagination.. He saw things 
as they are, occasionally standing 
prominently and boldly out from the 
flat surface of this world; and in 
general, when his soul was up, he de- 
scribed them with a master’s might. 
We speak of the external world— 
of nature and of art. Now observe 
how he dealt with nature. In his 
early poems he betrayed no pas- 
sionate love of nature, though we do 
not doubt that he felt it; and evenin 
the first two cantos of Childe Harold 
he was an unfrequent and ne very 
devout worshipper at her" shrine. 
We are not blaming his lukewarm- 
ness; but simply stating a fact. 
He had something else to think of, 
it would appear ; and proved himself 
a poet. But in the third canto, “a 
change came over the spirit of his 
dream,” and he “ babbled o” green 
fields,” floods and mountains. Un- 
fortunately, however, for his origi- 
nality, that canto is almost a cento— 
his model being Wordsworth. His 
merit, whatever it may be, is limited 
therefore to that of imitation. And 
observe, the imitation is not merely 
occasional, or verbal; but all the 
descriptions are conceived in the 
spirit of Wordsworth, coloured by it 
and shaped—from it they live, and 
breathe, and have their being—and 
that so entirely, that had the Excur- 
sion and Lyrical Ballads never been, 
neither had any composition at all 
resembling, either in conception or 
execution, the third canto of Childe 
Harold. His soul, however, having 
been awakened by the inspiration of 
the Bard of Nature, neverafterwards 


_structor and 


fell asleep, nor got drowsy over her 
beauties or glories; and much fine 
description pervades most of his 
subsequent works. He afterwards 
made much of what he saw his own 
—and even described it after his 
own fashion; but a far mightier 
master in that domain was his in- 
ide—nor in his 
noblest efforts did he ever make any 
close approach to the beauty and 
sublimity of those inspired passages, 
which he had manifestly set as 
models before his imagination. With 
all the fair and great objects in the 
world of art, again, Byron dealt like 
a poet of or — enius. They 
themselves, and not descriptions of 
them, kindled his soul; and thus 
“ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,” do almost entirely com- 
pose the fourth canto, which is worth, 
ten times over, all the rest. The 
impetuosity of his career is astonish- 
ing; never for a moment does his 
wing flag; ever and anon he stoops 
but to soar again with a more majestic 
sweep ; and you see how he glories in 
his flight—that he is proud as Lucifer. 
The two first cantos are frequently 
cold, cumbrous, stiff, heavy, and dull; 
and, with the exception of perhaps 
a dozen stanzas, and these far from 
— of first-rate excellence, they 
are found wofully wanting in ima- 
a. Many passages are but the 

aldest prose. Byron, after all, was 
right in thinking—at first—but poor- 
ly of these cantos,—and so was the 
friend, not Mr WHobhouse, who 
threw cold water upon them in 
manuscript. True, they “ made a 
ae ome sensation,” but bitter- 

ad stuff has often done that; while 
often unheeded or unheard has been 
an angel’s voice. Had they been 
suffered to stand alone, long ere 
now had they been pretty well for- 
ge ; and had they been followed 

y other two cantos no better than 
themselves, then had the whole four 
in good time been most certainly 
damned. But, fortunately, the poet, 
in his pride, felt himself pledged to 
proceed; and proceed he did in a 
superior style ; borrowing, stealing, 
ant robbing, with a face of aristo- 
cratic assurance that must have 
amazed the plundered; but inter- 
nae. or Sh the spoil riches fairly 


‘won by his own genius from the ex- 


haustless treasury of nature, who 
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loved her wayward, her wicked, and 
her wondrous son. Is Childe Ha- 
rold, then, a Great Poem? What! 
with one half of it little above me- 
diocrity, one quarter of it not origi- 
nal either in conception or execution, 
and the remainder glorious ? As for 
his tales—the Giaour, Corsair, Lara, 
Bride of Abydos, Siege of Corinth, 
and so forth—they are all spirited, 
energetic, and passionate perform- 
ances—sometimes nobly and some- 
times meanly versified—but dis- 
playing neither originality nor fer- 
tility of invention, and assuredly no 
wide range either of feeling or of 
thought, though over that range a 
supreme dominion. Some of his 
dramas are magnificent—and over 
many of his smaller poems, pathos 
and beauty overflow. Don Juan 
exhibits almost every kind of clever- 
ness—and in it the degradation of 
poetry is perfect. Many of these hints 
will doubtless appear impertinent 
and heterodox: but we would not 
advise any hostile critic in any pe- 
riodical work to attempt to prove 
them so ; for if he do, he may count 
upon the crutch. 

There are not a few other praise- 
worthy poets adorning this age, of 
whom it would be far from unplea- 
sant to speak; but we appear to have 
proved our point that the age has 
not produced a single Great Poem. 
It is, however, as we said before, a 
most poetical age; and were we to 
gather together all the poetry it has 
produced, and fling it into one heap, 
what an Olympus! 

Just take a moment’s glance at the 
period that elapsed between Pope 
and Cowper, and, mercy on us! what 
a period of drought and sterility ! 
Versification flourished, and all else 
decayed. Among the crowd, of fan- 
cy there was a little—of feeling less 
—and of imagination none—while 
intellect was so feeble it could hardly 
crawl. Among the honoured, Collins 
was a poet, and his name was Fine 
Ear. But feeling his own weakness, 
he took refuge in abstractions—and 
hid himself in the shadowy twilight 
which they afford. Filmy visions 
floated before his half-shut eye—and 
they were beautiful ; but unsubstan- 
tial all, and owning remotest kindred 
with the flesh-and-blood creatures of 
this our living world. He loved to 
dream of superstitions and enchant- 
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ments ; but he was not a sublime 
Seer. His Ode—as it is absurdly 
called—on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands, is uninspired by the fears 
that beset fancy, and but an elegant 
and eloquent narration of sights and 
sounds that, had they been seen and 
heard aright, would have wailed in 
rueful and ghastly strains, curdling 
the blood. “ The Passions” is an 
unimpassioned Series of Portraits— 
from which Reynolds or Lawrence 
might have painted graceful pictures. 
But he calls “no spirits from the 
vasty deep.” Now Passions are spi- 
rits, and the human heart is a “ vasty 
deep ;” and therefore Collins’s Ode 
on the Passions is but a poor per- 
formance. But he had a soul finely 
strung to the obscure pathetic—and 
it often yields melancholy murmurs 
by moonlight “ when the high woods 
are still,’ which spell-like sadden the 
imagination, making the night pen- 
sive. Gray, again, had no pathos. 
His famous Elegy pleases and ele- 
vates the mind, for the feelings and 
thoughts flow naturally, and the lan- 

age and versification are elegant 
in the extreme—scholarlike without 
being pedantic—in the best sense 
classical—and free from flaws, like 
“agem of purest ray serene.” Then, 
the subject is of universal and eter- 
nal interest. It is, therefore, an im- 
mortal Elegy—and “ Its Curfew tolls” 
will, we fear, continue to be the pest 
and plague of all rising generations, 
till the Schoolmaster now abroad be 
dead. As to his Odes—with fine pas- 
sages—they are but cold and clumsy 
concerns. Their day is over. We 
ourselves love to read them for the 
sake of the mere sound, which is 
rushing and river-like, and some- 
times we think we hear the sea— 
sullen afar off—or near at hand, in a 
high tide, and dashing rejoicingly 
among the rocks. He was a skil- 
ful artist—but no Pindar—though 
he describes grandly the Theban 
eagle. Mason had more poetry in 
him than Gray—but he threw it 
away on unhappy, at least unfit sub- 
jects, and he always wrought after a 
model. All his writings—except a 
few beautiful lines in his English 
Garden, which one meets with now 
and then in quotation, without know- 
ing whence they come—are forgot- 
ten now by all the world—except by 
a few old parsons not yet died out; 
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but his name will survive. A sad 
case! Tom Warton was one of the 
finest fellows that ever breathed— 
and the Gods had made him poeti- 
cal, but not a poet. He loved poetry 
dearly—and he wrote its history 
well; that book being a mine. He 
loved nature dearly too; and some 
beautiful sonnets did he indite about 
the Isis, and the Charwell, and the 
rural scenery about Oxford, and Ox- 
ford’s self—she who is worthy of an 
immortal song. In short, Collins, 
Gray, and Warton, were three such 
men as one will not often meet with 
on a summer’s-day. But had they 
enius sufficient to glorify an era? 
o—no—no. 

To what era, pray, did Thomson 
belong—and to what era Cowper? 
To none. Thomson had no precur- 
sor—and till Cowper no follower. 
He effulged all at once sunlike—like 
Scotland’s storm-loving, mist-ena- 
moured sun, which till you have seen 
on a day of thunder, you cannot be 
said ever to have seen the sun. Cow- 

er followed Thomson merely intime. 

e should have had the Task, even 
had we never had the Seasons. These 
two were “Heralds of a mighty 
train issuing ;” add them, then, to 
the worthies of our own age,—and 
they belong to it,—and all the rest of 
the poetry of the modern world—to 
which add that of the ancient—if 
multiplied by ten in quantity—and 
by twenty in quality—would not so 
variously, so vigorously, so magnifi- 
cently, so beautifully, and so truly 
image the form and pressure, the 
life and spirit of the mother of us all 
—Nature. Are then the Seasons and 
the Task Great Poems ? Yes.— Why ? 
We shall tell you in two separate 
articles. But we Pa you do 
not need to be told that that poem 
must be great, which was the first 
to paint the rolling mystery of the 
year, and to shew that all its Seasons 
were but the varied God? The idea 
was original and sublime; and the 
fulfilment thereof so complete, that 
some six thousand years having 
elapsed between the creation of the 
world and of that poem, some sixty 
thousand, we prophesy, will elapse 
between the appearance of that 
poem and the publication of another 
equally great, on a subject external 
to the mind, equally magnificent. 
We farther presume, that you hold 


sacred the Hearth. Now, in the Task, 
the Hearth is the heart of the poem, 
just as itis of a happy house. No 
other poem is so full of domestic 
happiness—humble and high; none 
is so breathed over by the spirit of 
the Christian religion. 

We have not forgotten an order of 
poets, peculiar, we believe, to our 
own enlightened land—a high order 
of poets sprung from the lower or- 
ders of the people—and not only 
sprung from them, but bred as well 
as born in “the huts where poor men 
lie,’ and glorifying their condition 
by the light of song. Such glory be- 
longs—we believe—exclusively to 
this country and to this age. Mr 
Southey, who in his own high genius 
and fame is never insensible to the 
virtues of his fellow-men, however 
humble and obscure the sphere in 
which they may move, has written a 
volume—and a most interesting one 
—on the poets of this class in other 
ages of our literature. Nor shall we 
presume to gainsay one of his bene- 
volent words. But this we do say, 
that all the verse-writers of whom 
he there treats, and all the verse- 
writers of the same sort of whom he 
does not treat, that ever existed on 
the face of the earth, shrink up into 
a lean and shrivelled bundle of dry 
leaves or sticks, compared with these 
Five—Burns, Hogg, Cunninghame, 
Bloomfield, and Clare. It must be 
a celestial soil—the soil of this Bri- 
tain—which sends up such products 
—and we must not complain of the 
clime beneath which they grow to 
such stately height, and bear such 
glorious fruitage. The spirit of do- 
mestic life must be sound and stron 
—the natural knowledge of good an 
evil must be high—the religion true 
—the laws just—and the government, 
on the whole, good, methinks, that 
have all conspired to educate these 
children of genius, whose souls Na- 
ture has framed of the finer clay. 

Such men seem to us more clearly 
and certainly men of genius, than 
many who, under different circum- 
stances, may have effected far higher 
achievements. For though they en- 
joyed in their condition ineffable 
blessings to dilate their spirits, and 
touch them with all tenderest 
thoughts, it is not easy to imagine 
the deadening or degrading influen- 
ces to which by their condition they 
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were inevitably exposed, and which 
keep down the heaven-aspiring flame 
of — or extinguish it wholly, or 
hold it smouldering under all sorts 
of rubbish. Only look at the attempts 
in verse of the common run of clod- 
hoppers. Buy a few ballads from 
the wall or stall—and you groan to 
think that you have been born— 
such is the mess of mire, mud, and 
filth which often, without the slight- 
est intention of brutality, those rural, 
city, or suburban bards of the lower 
orders prepare for boys, and virgins, 
and matrons, who all devour it greed- 
ily, without suspicion of its being a 
foul and fetid stir-about of grossness 
and obscenity. Strange, as true, that 
even in that mural minstrelsy, occa- 
sionally occurs a phrase or line, and 
even stanza, sweet and simple, and 
to nature true ; but consider them in 
the light of poetry read, recited, and 
—_ y the people, and you might 
well be appalled and disgusted by 
the revelation therein made of the 
coarse, gross, and beastly tastes, 
feelings and thoughts of the lower 
orders. And yet in the midst of all 
the popularity of such productions, 
the best of Burns’ peems, his Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night, and most de- 
licate of his songs, are still more po- 
pular, and read by the same classes 
with a still greater eagerness of de- 
light! Into this mystery we shall not 
now enquire; but we mention it 
now merely to shew how divine a 
thing true genius is, which, burning 
within the bosoms of a few favourite 
sons of nature, ge them from all 
this pollution, lifts them up above 
it all, purifies their whole being, and 
without consuming their family af- 
fections or frieadships, or makin 
them unhappy with their lot, ‘ad 
disgusted with all about them, re- 
veals to them all that is fair and 
bright and beautiful in feeling and 
in imagination, makes them very 

ts indeed, and should fortune 
avour, and chance and accident, 
= for them wide over the world, 
iving and dead, the glory of a poet’s 
name. 

From all such evil influences in- 
cident to their condition—and we are 
now speaking but of the evil—The 
Five emerged; and first in beauty 
and in brightness— Burns. Our 


dearly beleved Thomas Carlyle is 
Teported to have said at the dinner 
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lately given to Allan Cunninghame in 

Dumfries, that Burns was not only 

one of the "eee of poets, but like- 
i 


wise of philosophers. We hope not. 
What he did may be told in one short 
sentence. His genius purified and 
ennobled in his imagination and in 
his heart the character and condition 
of the Scottish peasantry—and re- 
flected them, ideally true to nature, 
in the living waters of Song. That 
is what he did; but to do that, did 
not require the highest powers of the 
poet and the philosopher. Nay, had 
he marvellously possessed them, he 
never would have written a single 
line of the poetry of the late Robert 
Burns. Thank Heaven for not having 
made him such a man—but merely 
the Ayrshire Ploughman. He was 
called into existence for a certain 
work, for the fulness of time was 
come—but he was neither a Shak- 
speare, nor a Scott, nor a Goethe; 
and therefore he rejoiced in writing 
the Saturday Night, and the Twa 
Dogs, and The Holy Fair, and O’ @ 
the Airts the Wund doth blaw, and 
eke the Vision. But forbid it, all 
ye Gracious Powers! that we should 

uarrel with Thomas Carlyle—and 
that, too, for calling Robert Burns 
one of the greatest of poets and phi- 
losophers. 

If he were, then so is the Ettrick 
Shepherd. The truth ought always to 
be spoken ; and therefore we say that 
in fancy and in imagination James 
Hogg—in spite of his name and his 
teeth—is superior to Robert Burns, 
and why not? The Forest is a better 
schoolroom than ever Burns studied 
in; and it once overflowed with 
poetical traditions. But comparisons 
are always odious; and the great 
gor of James is, that he is as unlike 

obert as ever one poet was unlike 
another, as we once shewed in an 
article many years ago, which we 
modestly believe exhausted the sub- 
ject, and left nothing valuable to be 
said about the genius of either bard. 
So have we written of Allan Cun- 
ninghame—though of him we pur- 
pose to write again—for while as a 
poet he is well worthy to be one of 
the Three—he must be spoken of 
properly—out of poetry—as a man 
of great talents in literature. 

he Five, then, belong to this 
3 and that is a glory, as we said, 
peculiar to itself; for they alone de- 
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serve the name of Poets, of all the 
aspirants belonging to the people— 
born and bred among them—and 
singing of their condition. No in- 
considerable talent and ingenuity 
some others similarly circumstanced 
in youth or all life long have exhi- 
bited; but as to poetry, properly so 
called, it was not in them; they did 
nothing worthy of remembrance— 
and they are all forgotten for ever. 
But there is another glory be- 
longing to this age, and almost to 
this age alone of our Poetry—the 
glory of Female Genius. We have 
heard and seen it seriously argued 
whether or not women are equal to 
men; as if there could be a mo- 
ment’s doubt in any mind unbesot- 
ted by sex, that they are infinitely 
superior; not in understanding, 
thank Heaven, nor perhaps even in 
intellect, but in all other impulses 
of soul and sense that dignify and 
adorn human beings, and make them 
worthy of living on this delightful 
earth. Men for the most part are 
such worthless wretches, that we 
wonder how women condescend to 


/ allow the world to be carried on; 


and we attribute that phenomenon 

solely to the hallowed yearnings of 

maternal affection, which breathes 

as strongly in maid as in matron, 

and may be beautifully seen in the 

child fondling its doll in its bliss- 

ful bosom. Philoprogenitiveness ! 

But not to pursue that interesting 

speculation, suffice it for the present 

to say, that so far from having no 

souls, a whim of Mahomet’s, who 

thought but of their bodies, women 

are the sole spiritual beings that 

walk the earth not unseen; they 

alone, without pursuing a compli- 

cated and scientific system of decep- 

tion and hypocrisy, are privileged 

from on high to write poetry. e 

—men we mean—may assume a 

virtue, though we have it not, and 

appear to be inspired by the divine 

affatus. Nay, we sometimes—often 

/ —are truly so inspired, and write 

| like Gods. A few of us—not we— 

are subject to fits, and in them 

\>\_ | utter oracles. But the truth is too 

~3 ~ £ glaring to be denied, that all male 
». | rational creatures are in the lon 
2 | run vile, corrupt, and polluted; an 

that the best man that ever died in 

=z. | his bed within the arms of his dis- 

tracted wife, is wickeder far than the 
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worst woman that was ever ve i 

tously hanged for murdering what 
was called her poor husband, who 
in all cases righteously deserved his 
fate. Purity of mind is incompati- 
ble with manhood; and a monk is a 
monster—so is every Fellow of a 
College—and every Roman Catho- 
lic Priest, from Father O’Leary to 
Dr Doyle. Confessions, indeed ! 
Why, had Joseph himself confessed 
all he had ever felt and thought— 
for we acquit him of any flagrant 
faux-pas—to Potiphar’s wife, she 
would have frowned him from her 
presence in all the chaste dignity 
of virtuous indignation, and so far 
from om | off the hem of his gar- 
ment, would not have touched it for 
the whole world. But all women 
—till men by marriage, or by some- 
thing, if that be possible, worse even 
than marriage, reduce them nearly 
to their own level—are pure as dew- 
drops or moonbeams, and know not 
the meaning of evil. Their genius 
conjectures it; and in that there is 
no sin. But their genius loves best 
to image forth good, for ’tis the 
blessing of their lives, its power and 
its glory; and hence, when they 
write poetry, it is religion, sweet, 
soft, solemn, and divine. 

Observe, however—to prevent all 
mistakes—that we speak but of Bri- 
tish women—and of British women 
of the present age. Of the German 
Fair Sex we know little or nothing; 
but daresay that the Baroness H 
Motte Fouqué is a worthy woman, 
and as vapid as the Baron. Neither 
make we any allusion to Madame 
Genlis, or other illustrious Lemans 
of the French school, who charitably 
adopted their own natural daughters, 
while other less pious ladies, who 
had become mothers without being 
wives, sent theirs to Foundling Hos- 

itals. We restrict ourselves to the 

aids and Matrons of this Island— 
and of this Age—and as it is of ge- 
nius that we speak,—we name the 
names of Joanna Baillie, Mrs Tighe, 
Felicia Hemans, Lucy Eliza Landon, 
and the Lovely Norton—while we 
pronounce several other sweet- 
sounding Christian surnames in 


whispering under-tones of affection, 
almost as inaudible as the sound 
of the growing of grass on a dewy 
evening. 
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a and Sappho must have 
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been women of transcendent genius 
so to move Greece. For though the 
Greek character was most impressi- 
ble and combustible, it was so only 
to the finest finger and fire. In that de- 
lightful land dunces were all dumb. 
here genius alone spoke and sung 
poetry, how hard to excel! Corinna 
and Sappho did excel—the one con- 
uering Pindar—and the other all 
the world but Phaon. 

But our own Joanna has been 
visited with a still loftier inspiration. 
She has created tragedies which 
Sophocles—or Euripides—nay, even 
Eschylus himself would have feared, 
in competition for the immortal gar- 
land. Plays on the Passions! “ How 
absurd!” said one philosophical 
writer. “ This will never do!” It 
has done—perfectly. What, pray, is 
the aim of all tragedy? The Stagy- 
rite has told us—to purify the pas- 
sions by pity and terror. They venti- 
late and cleanse the soul—till its 
atmosphere is like that of a calm, 
bright summer day. All plays,there- 
fore, must be on the Passions. And 
all that Joanna intended—and it was 
a great intention greatly effected— 
was in her series of dramas to steady 
her purposes by ever keeping one 
mighty end in view, of which the 
perpetual a could not fail 
to make all the means harmonious, 
and therefore majestic. One pas- 
sion was, therefore, constituted so- 
— of the soul in each glorious 
tragedy—sovereign sometimes by 
divine right—sometimes an usurper 
—generally a tyrant. In De Monfort 
we behold the horrid reign of Hate. 
But in his sister—the seraphic sway 
of Love. Darkness and light some- 
times opposed in sublime contrast— 
and sometimes the light swallowing 
up the darkness—or “ smoothing its 
raven down till it smiles.” Finally, 
all is black as night and the grave— 
for the light, unextinguished, glides 
and gleams away into some far-off 
world of peace. Count Basil! A 
woman only could have i 
that divine drama. How di t 
the love ~~ for benny from 
Antony’s for Cleopatra! Pure, deep, 
high as the heaven and the sea. Yet 
on it we see him borne away to 
shame, destruction, and death. Itis 
indeed his ruling passion. But the 
day before he saw her face—his 
r passion was the loye of glory. 
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And the hour he died by his own 
hand was troubled into madness by 
many passions; for are they not all 
mysteriously linked together, some- 
times a dreadful brotherhood ? 

We must really not much longer 
delay our long-projected panegyric 
on the genius of our Lady-poets, Let 
them be assured, that the Old Man 
loves them all, as they would wish 
to be loved ; and that he would not 
“ let even the winds of heaven visit 
their faces too roughly.” Not too 
roughly; but long may the winds of 
heaven visit them freely and boldly, 
for there is health and beauty in the 
breeze ;—and as for the sunshine and 
the moonshine, may they let fall their 
lights and their shadows unobstruct- 
ed on countenances “ instinct with 
spirit,’ whether dim in pensiveness 
or radiant with joy—still in all ex- 
pression “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
for it alone deserves the name, the 
Beauty of the Soul. 

Well may our land be proud of 
such women. None such ever be- 
fore adorned her poetical annals. 
Glance over that most interesting 
volume, “ Specimens of British 
Poetesses,” by that amiable and 
ingenious man, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Dyce, and what effulgence 
begins to break towards the close 
of the eighteenth century! For 
hundreds of years the genius of 
English women had ever and anon 
been shining forth in song ; but faint, 
though fair, was the lustre, and 
struggling, imprisoned in clouds. 
Some of the sweet singers of those 
days bring tears to our eyes by their 
simple pathos,—for their poetry 
breathes of their own sorrows, and 
shews that they were but too familiar 
with grief. But their strains are mere 
mahedion “ sweetly played in tune.” 
The deeper harmonies of poetry seem 
to have been beyond their reach. 
The range of their power was limit- 
ed. Anne, Countess of Winchelsea 
—Catherine Phillips, known by the 
name of Orinda—and Mrs Anne Kil- 
legrew, who, Dryden says, was made 
an angel, “in the Jast promotion to 
the skies” —shewed, as they sang on 
earth, that they were all worthy to 
sing in Heaven, But what were their 
hymns to those that are now war- 
bled around us from many sister 
spirits, pure in their lives as they, 
but brighter far in their genius, and 
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more fortunate in its nurture ! Poet- 
ry from female lips was then half a 


wonder and half a reproach. But 
now ’tis no longer rare—not even 
the highest—yes, the highest—for 
Innocence and Purity are of the 
highest hierarchies ; and the thoughts 
and feelings they inspire, though 
breathed in words and tones, “ gen- 
tle and low, an excellent thing in 
woman,” are yet lofty as the stars, 
and humble too as the flowers be- 
neath our feet. 

And now we are upon the verge 
of another era of Poetry, when the 
throne was occupied by Dryden, and 
then by Pope—searching still for a 
Great Poem. Did either of them ever 
write one ? No—never. Sir Walter 
says finely of glorious John, 

* And Dryden, in immortal strain, 

Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald King and Court 

Bade him play on to make them sport, 

The world defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the God-given strength, and 
marr’d the lofty line.” 

But why, we ask, did Dryden suf- 
fer a ribald king and court to de- 
base and degrade hisimmortal strain? 
Because he was poor. But could he 
not have died of cold, thirst, and 
hunger—in a state of starvation? 
Have not millions of men and wo- 
men done so, rather than sacrifice 
their conscience? And shall we 
grant to a great poet that indulgence 
which many a humble hind would 
have flung with scorn in our teeth, 
and rather than have availed himself 
of it, faced the fagot, or the halter, 
or the stake set within the sea-flood ? 
But it is satisfactory to know that 
Dryden, though still glorious John, 
was not a Great Poet. His soul, 
we know, was insensible to the pa- 
thetic and the sublime—else had his 
genius held fast its integrity —been 
ribald to no ribald—and indignantly 
kicked to the devil both court and 
king. Pope, again, with the common 
frailties of humanity, was a pure, 
pompous little fellow of a poet— 
and played on his own harp with 
fine taste, and t execution. We 
doubt, indeed, if such a finished 
style has ever been heard since, from 
any of the King Apollo’s musicians. 
His versification souads monotonous 
only to ears of leather. That his 
poetry has no ae is the creed 
of critics “ of Cambyses’ vein ;” as 
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for Imagination, we shall continue 
till such time as that faculty has 
been distinguished from Fancy, to 
see it shining in the Rape of the 
Lock, with ‘a lambent lustre; if high 
intellect be not dominant in his 
Epistles and his Essay on Man, we 
advise you to look for it in Keates, 
or Barry Cornwall; and could a man, 
whose heart was not heroic, have 
given us another Iliad, which may 

e read with transport, even after 
Homer’s ? 

In Johnson’s Lives of the Poetas- 
ters, may be spied with a microcosm, 
a variety of small fry, wriggling about 
in the waters of Helicon, which the 
creatures at last contrive so to mud- 
dy, that they elude observation, even 
through that microscopic instrument; 
and in Chalmers’s edition of the Bri- 
tish Poets, the productions of people 
are inserted, who must, when alive, 
have been almost too stupid for the 
ordinary run of social life. Some 
folks are born, it is proverbially said, 
with a silver spoon in their mouths, 
and others with a wooden ladle. 
The expression is strongly obste- 
trical; and of difficult delivery. 
But what is more perplexing still, 
some are born poets, whom the 
world persists in thinking prosers— 
and some are born prosers, and live 
and die in complete possession of all 
the faculties essential to the support 
of that character, whom the oa or 
the world’s counsellors and guides, 
the critics, insist upon dubbing poets, 
wreathing their brows with laurels, 
and consigning them to immortal 
fame. Some of them—persons not 
destitute of common sense—such as 
the Sprats, the Dukes, the Pomfrets, 
and the Yaldens—must have been 
themselves much astonished at such 
procedure on the part of the public 
—while others have exclaimed, like 
their kindred, “ See! how we apples 
swim!” In former ages, this fortu- 
nate and unfortunate breed flourished 
in England—nor are they yet _ex- 
tinct... .The dunces are not yet dead 
—and occasionally the empty skull 
gets. aleafof laurel. But to do our 
poetasters. justice—many of them 
are in a.degree poetical, and really 
write verses very prettily indeed— 
in a style seldom sufliciently felici- 
tous to shield them from a certain 
share of, contempt from their contem- 
poraries, but often superior to the 
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very hi and most successful 
efforts of many who, in former times, 
were asked to sup in taverns as per- 
sons of wit. A first-rate poetaster 
of this age would have been almost 
a secon poet of other ages we 
could mention —provided he had 
written as well then as he does now; 
but there comes the rub, for he 
owes the little power he now pos- 
sesses and flourishes in, to a sort of 
convulsion communicated to him by 
the electricity of poetical genius 
flashing night and day all over the 
horizon; whereas had he lived then, 
when the atmosphere was not so 
fully charged, ten, nay, twenty to 
one, he had vegetated quietly like 
other plants, and faded away with- 
out a single struggle of inspiration, 
We have not yet, it would seem, 
found the object of our search—a 
Great Poem. Let us extend our 
quest into the Elizabethan age. We 
are at once sucked into the theatre. 
With the whole drama of that age we 
are conversant and familiar; but 
whether we understand it or not, is 
another question. It aspires to give 
representations of Human Life in all 
its infinite varieties, and inconsist- 
encies, and conflicts, and turmoils 
produced by the Passions. Time 
and space are not suffered to inter- 
pose their unities between the Poet 
and his vast design, who, provided 
he can satisfy the souls of the spec- 
tators by the pageant of their own 
passions moving across the stage, 
may exhibit there whatever he wills 
from life, death, or the grave. ’Tis 
a sublime conception—and some- 
times has given rise to sublime per- 
formance; but in our opinion, has 
been death to the drama—in all hands 
—but in those of Shakspeare. Great 
as was the genius of many of the dra- 
matists of that age, not one of them 
has produced a Great Tragedy. A 
Great Tragedy indeed! What! with- 
out harmony or proportion in the 
plan—with all gpa | perplexities, 
and inextricable entanglements in 
the plot—and with disgust and hor- 
ror in the catastrophe? As for the 
characters—male and female—saw 
ye ever such a set of swaggerers and 
rantipoles as they often are, in one 
act—Methodist preachers, and de- 
mure young women at a love-feast 
in another—absolute heroes and he- 
roines of high calibre in a third— 
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and nature, acc to the laws of 
the Romantic Drama forsooth—but in 
hideous violation of the laws of na- 
ture—till the curtain falls, over a 
heap of bodies huddled together 
without regard to age or sex, as if 
they had been overtaken in liquor, 
and were all dead-drunk! We admit 
that there is gross exaggeration in 
the picture. But there is always 
truth in a tolerable caricature—and 
this is one of a tragedy of Webster, 
Ford, or Massinger. 

It is satisfactory to know that the 
good sense, and good feeling, and 
good taste of the people of England 
will not submit to be belaboured by 
editors and critics into admiration of 
such enormities, The Old English 
Drama lies buried in the dust with 
all its tragedies. Never more will 
they disfigure the stage. Scholars 
read them, and often with delight, 
admiration, and wonder. For genius 
is a strange spirit, and has begotten 
strange children on the body of the 
Tragic Muse. In the closet it is plea- 
sant to peruse the countenances, at 
once divine, human, and brutal, of 
the incomprehensible monsters—to 
scan their forms, powerful though 
mishapen—to watch their move- 
ments, vigorous though distorted— 
and to hold up one’s hands in amaze- 
ment on hearing them not seldom 
discourse most excellent music, But 
we should shudder to see them on 
the stage enacting the parts of men 
and women—and massacre the ma- 
nager. All has been done for the 
least deformed of the tragedies of the 
Old English Drama that humanity 
could do, enlightened by the Christ- 
jan religion; but Nature has risen 
up to vindicate herself against such 
misrepresentations as they afford ; 
and sometimes finds it all she can do 
to stomach Shakspeare. 

But the monstrosities we have 
mentioned are not the worst to be 
found in almost every scene of the 
said Old English Drama. Others 
there are that, till civilized Christen- 
dom fall back into barbarous Hea- 
thendom, must for ever be unendu- 
rable to human ears, whether long 
or short—we mean the obscenities. 
That sin is banished for ever from 
our literature. The poet who might 
dare to commit it, would be imme- 
diately hooted out of society, and 
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sent to roost in barns among the 
owls. But the Old English Drama 
is stuffed with ineffable pollutions ; 
and full of passages that the lowest 
prostitute would be ashamed to read 
aloud in the stews. Therefore, let 
them rot. We have not seen that 
volume of the Family Dramatists 
which contains Massinger. But if 
made fit for female reading, his 
plays must be mutilated and man- 
gled out of all likeness to the origi- 
nal wholes. But to free them even 
from the grossest impurities, with- 
out destroying their very life, is im- 
possible ; and it would be far better 
to make a selection of fine passages, 
after the manner of Lamb’s speci- 
mens—but with a severer eye—than 
to attempt in vain to preserve their 
character as plays, and at the same 
time to expunge all that is too dis- 
gusting, perhaps, to be dangerous to 
boys and virgins. Full-grown men 
may read what they choose—per- 
haps without suffering from it; but 
the modesty of the young clear eye 
must not be profaned—and we can- 
not, for our own part, imagine a Fa- 
mily Old English Dramatist. 

And here again bursts upon us 
the glory of the Greek Drama. The 
Athenians were as wicked, as licen- 
tious, as polluted, and much more 
so, we hope, than ever were the 
Englishers; but they debased not 
with their gross vices their glorious 
tragedies. Nature in her higher 
moods alone, and most majestic as- 
pects, trode their stage. Buffoons, 
and ribalds, and zanies, and “ rude 
indecent clowns,” were confined to 
comedies ; and even there they too 
were idealized, and resembled not 
the obscene samples that so often 
sicken us in the midst of “ the act- 
ing of a dreadful thing” in our thea- 
tres. They knew that “ with other 
ministrations, thou, O Nature!” 
teachest thy handmaid Art to soothe 
the souls of thy congregated children 
—congregated to behold her noble 
goings-on, and to rise up and depart 
elevated by the transcendent pa- 
geant. The Tragic Muse was in 
those days a Priestess—tragedies 
were religious ceremonies—for all 
the ancestral stories they celebrated 
were under consecration—the spirit 
of the ages of heroes and demigods 
descended over the vast amphithea- 
tre; and thus were Aischylus, and 


Sophocles, and Euripides, the ‘ 
dians of the national character, which, 
we all know, was, in spite of all it 
suffered under, high indeed, and for 
ever passionately enamoured of all 
the forms of greatness. : 
Forgive us—spirit of Shakspeare! 
that seem’st to animate that high- 
brow’d bust—if indeed we have 
offer’d any show of irreverence to 
thy name and nature—for now, in 
the noiselessness of midnight, to our 
awed but a hearts do both ap- 
pear divine! Forgive us—we be- 
seech thee—that on going to bed— 
which we are just about to do—we 
may be able to compose ourselves 
to sleep—and dream of Miranda and 
Imogen, and Desdemona and Cor- 
delia. Father revered of that holy 
family ! by the blue light in the eyes 
of Innocence we beseech thee to 
forgive us!—Ha! what old ghost 
art thou—clothed in the weeds of 
more than mortal misery—mad, mad, 
mad—come and gone—was it Lear? 
We have found, then—it seems— 
at last—the object of our search— 
a Great Poem—aye—four Great 
Poems — Lear—Hamlet—Othello— 
Macbeth. And was the revealer of 
those high mysteries in his youth a 
deer-stealer in the parks of Warwick- 
shire, a linkboy in London streets ? 
And died he in his grand climacteric 
in a dimmish sort of a middle-sized 
tenement on Stratford-on-Avon, of a 
surfeit from an over-dose of home- 
brewed humming ale! Such is the 
tradition. ; 
Had we a daughter—an only 
daughter—we should wish her to be 


“ Like heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb.” 


In that one line has Wordsworth 
done an unappreciable service to 
Spenser. He has improved upon a 
picture in the Fairy Queen—making 
“ the beauty still more beauteous,” 
by a single touch of a pencil dipped 
in moonlight—or in sunlight tender 
as Luna’s smiles. Through Spenser’s 
many nine-lined stanzas the lovely 
lady glides along the wild—and our 
eyes follow in delight the sinless 
wanderer. In Wordsworth’s one 
single celestial line we behold her 
but for a moment of time, and a 
point of space—an immortal idea at 
one gaze occupying the spirit. 

And is not the Fairy Queen a Great 
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Poem ? Like the Excursion, itis at all 
events a long one—“ slow to begin, 


and never ending.” That fire wasa 
fortunate one in which so many books 
of it were burnt. If no such fortu- 
nate fire ever took place, then let us 
trustthat the moths drillingly devour- 
ed the manuscript—and that ’tis all 
safe. Purgatorial pains—unless in- 
deed they should prove eternal—are 
insufficient punishment for the impi- 
ous man who invented Allegory. If 
you have got any thing to say, sir, 
out with it—in one or other of the 
many forms of speech employed 
naturally by creatures to whom God 
has given the gift of “discourse of 
reason.” But as youhope to be saved, 
(and remember your soul is immor- 
tal,) beware of misspending your life 
in perversely attempting to make 
shadow light and light shadow. Won- 
derful analogies there are among all 
created things—material and imma- 
terial—and millions so fine that Poets 
alone discern them—and sometimes 
succeed in shewing them in words. 
Most spiritual region of poetry—and 
to be visited at rare times and sea- 
sons—nor long there ought bard to 
abide. For afew moments let the 
veil of Allegory be drawn before the 
face of truth, that the light of its 
beauty may shine through it with a 
softened charm—dim and drear—like 
the moon gradually obscuring in its 
own halo on a dewy night. Such air- 
woven veil of Allegory is no human 
invention. The seul brought it with 
her when 


“ Trailing clouds of glory she did come 
From heaven which is her home.” 
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Sometimes, now and then, in moods 
strange and high—obey the bidding 
of the soul—and allegorize ; but live 
not all life-long in an Allegory — 
even as Spenser did—Spenser the di- 
vine—for lo, and behold! he with 
all his heavenly genius—and brighter 
visions never met mortal eyes than 
his—what is he but a “ dreamer 
among men,” and what may save 
that wondrous poem from the doom 
of the dust ? 

To this conclusion must we come 
at last—that in the English language 
there is but one Great Poem. What! 
said you not that Lear, and Hamlet, 
and Othello, and Macbeth, were all 
Great Poems ? We did—but therein 
we erred—for all the four have un- 
dergone—in the hands of their crea- 
tor—disfiguration. There is—we re- 

eat it—but one Great Poem alone 
in our tongue—Paradise Lost. So 
go—and 


“* Gaze on that mighty Orb of Song, 
The Divine Milton.” 


“ Fluxit—Domine!” The sand in 
the hourglass is still. “ To-morrow 
for severer thought”—as old Crewe 
has it at the conclusion of his Lewes- 
don-Hill—but now for bed—as he 
was then “ for breakfast”—yet not 
till we have said our prayers. Let 
no man hope to sleep soundly—for 
many nights on end—who forgets 
that knees were given—along with 
many other purposes—for genuflec- 
tion—and that among all mankind is 
the natural posture of thanksgiving. 
Eugete et valete, amice! formosis- 
sime! 
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Wi1ru such rapidity do events, both 
domestic and foreign, now succeed 
each other, that before we are well 
aware of what is doing at home, our 
external policy has undergone a to- 
tal alteration. A reforming admi- 
nistration, not content with new-mo- 
delling our internal government, have 
seized the first mare rd of chan- 
ging our external relations: while 
all eyes were fixed on the destruc- 
tion of our ancient institutions, they 
have at once abandoned the oldest 
allies, and relinquished the most fix- 
ed principles of British policy. With 
one hand they have repudiated the 
glories of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
with the other, surrendered the 


_ trophies of Blenheim and Waterloo. 


e do not believe that Ministers 
either intend to do, or are aware 
that they are doing, these things. We 
give Earl Grey full credit for the 
sincerity of his declaration, that no 
man in the British dominions is more 
anxious to uphold the national ho- 
nour, and maintain the national in- 
terests, than he is.. What we assert 
is, that the passion for innovation 
has blinded our rulers to the conse- 
quences of their actions; and want 
of due consideration precipitated 
them into measures as fatal to the 
future liberties of Europe, as the 
Reform Bill promises to be to the 
freedom of this country. 

The uniform policy of England 
since the Treaty of Westphalia 
moulded the powers, and the pre- 

onderance of France fixed the po- 
icy of Europe, has been, to support 
the Low Countries, on the one hand, 
and Portugal on the other, against 
the ambition of that powerful state. 
Lightly as in a moment of political 
passion we may speak of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, this system was 
neither based in unfounded jealousy, 
nor unreasonable apprehension. Ex- 
perience has proved, in every age, 
that France, unless strictly coerced, 
is too powerful for any of the ad- 
joining states; and that the moment 
she acquires a decided preponder- 
ance in Europe, her resources are 
directed with unceasing hostility 








against this country. It is only, there- 
fore, by coercing the ambition of that 
country while yet in its cradle, b 
raising up against it a barrier whic. 
in its infantine state cannot be pass- 
ed, that the storm can be averted 
from our own shores, and Europe 
saved from the necessity of contend- 
ing for its independence, not with 
France alone, but with France aid- 
ed by the strength of all the con- 
quered states in its vicinity. 

Without referring to other ex- 
amples of this important truth, it is 
sufficient to refer to the wars of 
Marlborough and the French Revo- 
lution. The barrier towns in the 
Netherlands hardly existed in the 
early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the consequence was, that in a 
single campaign, that ambitious mo- 
narch overrun the Netherlands, cross- 
ed the Rhine, and but for a series of 
accidents, and most intrepid conduct 
on the part of the Dutch, would have 
carried the French standards to Am- 
sterdam, and established the empire 
of the Grand Nation one hundred and 
twenty years before the days of Na- 
poleon. There immediately succeed- 
ed the usual features of French am- 
bition: Franche Compte, Lorrain, 
and Alsace were united to the mo- 
narchy: the treaty with Spain gave 
to the Grande Monarque the abso- 
lute disposal of the resources in the 
Peninsula, and the conquest of the 
Low Countries put its~ powerful 
armies in possession of a salient 
angle, from which they threatened 
all the divided and exposed states of 
the German Empire. 

Europe then perceived its danger ; 
an alliance of Austria, Britain, and 
Holland was formed td oppose a 
barrier to the ambition of France, 
and after a long contest, and various 
vicissitudes of fortune, the French 
were driven back, the Low Countries 
recovered, and the barrier of forti- 
fied towns erected, which for an 
hundred years restrained the domi- 
neering power of that ambitious 
state within its natural limits. 

But whata prodigious exertion of 
strength and talent was required to 
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effect this alteration! The genius of 
Marlborough, the sword of Eugene, 
were exerted year after year in the 
mighty undertaking; the victories 
of Blenheim and Ramilies, of Oude- 
nard and Malplaquet; the sieges of 
Mons and Tournay; of Lisle and 
Landrecy; an unconquerable hero, 
and a quarter of a century of com- 
bats were required for its accom- 
plishments. the barrier of Fle- 
mish towns existed in 1682, the 
Frencharmies would never have been 
enabled to pass the frontier, and the 
imminent peril to European inde- 
pendence, the enormous expendi- 
ture of British wealth, the formation 
of the national debt prevented. 

The great barrier of fortified towns 
which was erected after the Treaty 
of Utrecht, proved a bridle in the 
mouth of France, which restrained 
its ambition for nearly a century. 
The longest peace which had sub- 
sisted in Europe for two hundred 
years, followed its formation. From 
1714 till 1739, a period of five-and- 
twenty years, England was at peace 
with France. the subsequent 
efforts of French ambition were shat- 
tered against that formidable barrier; 
and though the genius of Marshal 
Saxe for a time penetrated through 
the Low Countries, the line was re- 
stored by the Treaty of Aix la Cha- 

le, and Europe still preserved, 
or half a century more, from the in- 
reads of its most redoubtable enemy. 

At length, in an evil hour, the Em- 
peror Joseph, dazzled by the mar- 
riage of ie Antoinette with the 
King of France, misled by the re- 
volutionary fervour of the time, dis- 
gusted with the expense of main- 
taining so costly a barrier, doubtful 
of the fidelity of the Belgian garri- 
sons who held the fortresses, resol- 
ved upon their demolition. “Europe,” 
says General Jomini, “ beheld with 
astonishment that celebrated barrier, 
erected at so vast an expense, the 
theatre of so much glory, conquered 
at so immense an expenditure of 
blood and treasure, so necessary to 
the liberties of Europe, sacrificed to 
the dreams of philanthropy, or the 
caleulations of an ill-judged econo- 
my!”* The fatal consequences were 
not at the time anticipated ; the man- 
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date of destruction went forth, and 
the plough soon moved over the site 
of the ramparts which had been de- 
fended by the heroism of Boufflers, 
or formed by the genius of Vauban. 
It was not long before Austria 
bitterly repented this act of folly. 
The French Revolution arose: the 
Prussian armies were repulsed from 
Champaigne, and Dumourier, flushed 
with victory, advanced to the con- 
quest of the Netherlands. Then 
were seen the fatal consequences of 
the destruction of the barrier fort- 
resses. The forces which fought at 
Jemappes did not, on either side, ex- 
ceed 30,000 men; the loss of the 
vanquished did not amount to 3000 
men; yet, this inconsiderable victory 
gave the whole Netherlands to France. 
An army which would hardly have 
been adequate to the siege of one of 
the barrier towns,—a victory which 
would not have advanced it five 
miles through that iron frontier,—at 
ence delivered over the whole of 
those rich provinces to the republi- 
cans: a territory won by Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene by inches, gained 
after ten campaigns, purchased by 
the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of men, was overrun in a few weeks 
by an army which would not have 
formed a wing of their vast array. 
The Austrians now took the alarm 
—they reinforced the troops under 
Cobourg, and the battle of Nerwinde, 
in spring 1793, restored to their 
empire the whole Netherlands, and 
had wellnigh proved fatal to France. 
The forces arrayed on either side 
on this occasion did not exceed 
40,000 men; the loss of the van- 
quished —— was only 4000 
men! yet this inconsiderable battle 
in delivered over the whole Low 
ountries to new masters. “ The 
retreating French,” says Jomini, “ in 
an open country, without mountains 
or great rivers, bereft of its fortresses, 
could make no head against the ad- 
vancing columns of the Austrians, 
even though hardly superior in num- 
bers. The destruction of the barrier 
towns then proved as fatal to the Re- 
— as the year before it had - 
ne to the Imperial forces.” 
Again the fortune of war brought 
the Allies to the French frontier. 





* Guerres de la Revolution, ii. p. 236. 
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England joined the coalition, a vast 
army was formed, the Republicans 
were defeated at Famars, the camp 
of Cesar stormed, and the invasion 
of the Republic was attempted — 
what, then, saved France from de- 
struction in that hour of extremest 
peril, when Lyons and Toulon were 
in armsagainst the Convention, when 
a devouring flame, emanating from 
La Vendee, consumed the western 
provinces, and 120,000 victorious 
troops were ready to pour in on the 
Northern frontier? Not the valour 
of her armies, for they had been re- 
peatedly defeated, and were shut up 
n fortified camps, unable to keep 
the field: not the great Republican 
levies, for they were not ordered 
for three months afterwards, and did 
not appear in arms till the following 
spring: not revolutionary ardour, 
for it had been weighed in the ba- 
lance and found awanting — what 
protected them was the triple line of 
their undestroyed fortresses. It was 
this iron barrier which broke all the 
efforts of the coalition: within its 
ramparts the undisciplined levies, 
unable to keep the field, were secure- 
ly disciplined; and beneath its walls 
the vast army of the invaders was 
compelled to linger, till the efforts 
of the Convention for the armament 
of the interior had produced an un- 
conquerable force. 

The Allies have been severely cen- 
sured, after the capture of Valen- 
ciennes, for dividing their forces, and 
proceeding, the one-half to the siege 
of Dunkirk, the other to that of 
Quesnoy. But, admitting that they 
erred in pursuing separate objects, 
the siege of some of the frontier fort- 
resses was unavoidable; for no in- 
vading force, unless it consists of the 
enormous masses which, in 1814,were 
precipitated on France, could ven- 
ture to penetrate into that country, 
leaving an unsubdued line of fort- 
resses behind them. Whatever fort- 
resses they had besieged, the result 
would have been the same, because 
the time spent in their reduction must 
have given leisure to the Convention 
to complete the vast armaments in 
the interior, and overwhelm the in- 
vadeérs in the next campaign with an 
irresistible superiority of force. 

The Allies succeeded in reducing 
the principal frontier fortresses of 
France; Quesnoy, Conde, Valenci- 
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ennes, and Landrecy, were succes- 
sively taken; but the time lost in 
reducing them in spring 1794, proved 
the salvation of the Republic. The 
immense levies ordered by the Con- 
vention in September, 1793, were, 
during the following winter, equip- 
ped and disciplined, and the French 
armies, during the course of the fol- 
lowing campaigns, at length acquired 
a decisive numerical superiority over 
those of the Allies. The battle of 
Fleurus was fought, and though the 
action was nearly drawn, and the loss 
of the Imperialists did not exceed 
5000 men, yet, as they fell back on 
the following day, all the immense 
advantages of a victory accrued to 
the Republicans. Flanders, again 
bereft of its frontier towns, fell a 
prey to the invaders; the French 
armies advanced to Amsterdam, and 
the frontiers of the Republic were 
permanently advanced to the Rhine. 

The consequences of this great 
eventare sufficiently known. Austria, 
Prussia, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
successively were subdued by the 
conqueror; Russia itself maintained 
a doubtful contest on the Niemen, 
and the whole forces of Europe were 
speedily arrayed in fierce hostility 
against this country. But for the 
unparalleled victory of Trafalgar, the 
unconquerable firmness of Welling- 
ton, and the matchless constancy of 
Russia, there was an end of the Bri- 
tish empire—a wonderful and un- 
precedented combination, whichmay 
not occur again for a thousand years, 
and on the recurrence of which no 
future statesman can possibly caleu- 
late! 

Taught by these disasters, the 
European powers resolved to oppose 
anew to French ambition the barrier 
which had been erected by the genius 
of Marlborough, and which the ex- 
perience of eighty years had proved 
to be so effectual. The triumphs of 


- Wellington had again given the Allies 


the command of Flanders, and there 
they resolved to erect the flood- 
gates, which might restraim the tor- 
Tent, before it had precipitated itself 
with resistless violence over Europe. 
The barrier fortresses, insanely 
destroyed by Joseph, were in 
erected, and a bridle im -on 
French ambition, which might re- 
strain it to its original limits, and 
prevent it from again arming one- 
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half of Europe for the subjugation of 
the other. The consequences have 
again demonstrated the wisdom of 
the measure: France, thrown back 
upon its natural limits, ceased to 
have the power of agitating Europe; 
and the barrier fortresses proved as 
effectual a bulwark to the adjoining 
states, as they did after they were 
first purchased by the conquests of 
Marlborough. Five millions ster- 
ling, principally British treasure, was 
expended on the reconstruction of 
this essential security to European 
freedom, under the direction of 
Wellington ; and what has been the 
consequence ? Sixteen years of pro- 
found peace, undisturbed by Gallic 
ssion. The only two long pe- 
riods of repose which Europe has 
had for two centuries, have been 
those which immediately followed 
the first formation and reconstruc- 
tion of the barrier line. 
The circumstances which render 
a line of fortresses in Flanders indis- 
pensable to the liberties of Europe 
are three. 1. The existence of an 
extensive and formidable line within 
the French frontier; consisting of 
Dunkirk, Lille, Valenciennes, Ques- 
noy, Landrecy, Maubeuge, Cambray, 
&c., which not only have in every 
age proved an almost invincible de- 
fence against foreign aggression, but 
given to an invading French force a 
ase for their hostile operations, which 
increases to a very great degree their 
chances of success. 2. The flatand 
defenceless nature of the Flemish 
plains, destitute alike of forests, 
mountains, or defensible rivers, and 
affording no rallying point whatever 
to a retreating army. 3. The im- 
mense importance, in a political 
point of view, of these opulent pro- 
vinces—not only capable of yieldin 
inexhaustible supplies of wealth — 
warlike stores, but giving to their 
possessors the command of an ad- 
vanced post in the centre of Europe, 
strongly fortified, and almost im- 
pregnable to an invasion from the 
eastward, from whence they threaten 
with destruction all the Germanic 
states. 
The Archduke Charles, whose mi- 
litary abilities are so well known to 
Europe, was the first who pointed 
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out, in an accurate and conclusive 
manner, the immense advantages 
which the French fortresses give to 
the armies of that nation, not only in 
a war of defence, but of aggression ; 
and the fatal source of weakness 
which the want of such a barrier of 
frontier towns has always proved to 
the;German armies, alike in defensive 
and offensive contests.* When the 
thing is once stated, it becomes obvi- 
ous to the meanest capacity. Within 
the numerous and strong fortresses 
of French Flanders, the stores, ma- 
gazines, and equipments of an inva- 
ding army are securely lodged; its 
parks of artillery, trains of pontoons, 
siege equipage, and caissons, rapidly 
issue from their walls, and put an 
invading army at once in a condi- 
tion to pursue, with celerity and 
confidence, an early success. If they 
are victorious, they can advance 
without hesitation, into the enemy’s 
territory, secure of drawing all the 
necessary supplies from the impreg- 
nable base in their rear. If they 
meet with a check, they have it al- 
ways in their power to fall back on 
their own fortresses, without the 
risk of sustaining any serious loss 
in magazines, artillery, or military 
stores, in the course of their retreat. 
Should the hostile army invade their 
territory, it speedily finds itself en- 
tangled within a line of fortresses 
which cannot be passed without ex- 
posing the invaders, if their force is 
not of overwhelming magnitude, to 
certain destruction, nor reduced but 
by numerous sieges, and the con- 
sumption of several campaigns. In 
this way the possession of a stron 
line of frontier fortresses is of equa 
importance to an invading and a de- 
fending army; and the want of it is 
the great cause both of the failure of 
wars of aggression, and the difficulty 
of maintaining a defensive contest. 
Napoleon’s wars afford decisive 
evidence of the truth of these prin- 
ciples. When, in 1796, he had de- 
feated the Piedmontese government 
by the triumphs commencing at 
Montenotte, he immediately exacted 
from them the surrender of Coni, 
Alexandria, and the citadel of Turin, 
the keys of the Sardinian monarchy. 
From this base he carried on a suc- 
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cessful war of imvasion, till he was 
met by the great fortress of Mantua. 
And of such importance was this 
single fortress to the Austrian mo- 
narchy, that it enabled them to with- 
stand the destruction of three pow- 
erful armies, and above 100,000 men. 
And during its gallant defence, time 
was given to assemble no less than 
four successive armies for the pro- 
tection of the state. No sooner, how- 
ever, was Mantua taken, than the 
fate of the war was rapidly decided ; 
from the secure base of that great 
fortress, Peschiera, and other smaller 
forts, the invading army rapidly fol- 
lowed up the career of success. In 
vain was the Archduke Charles, the 
victor of Jourdan, summoned from 
the Rhine with his victorious batta- 
lions, to stem the torrent. The Alps 
could not withstand the conqueror 
whom the bastions of Mantua had 
so long arrested, and, within a few 
weeks, the Austrian monarchy, des- 
titute now of any fortified towns, 
was reduced to sue for an ignomi- 
nious peace. 

The first use made by the same 
consummate master of the military 
art of his victory at Marengo, was to 
enforce the surrender of Mantua, 
Coni, Alexandria, and Turin, before 
he would agree to an armistice: 
and the consequence of the loss of 
these fortresses was, that Austria, 
though the war was still in Pied- 
mont, far from the hereditary fron- 
tiers of the empire, was compelled 
to submit fo the disastrous treaty of 
Luneville. 

In the next war, Napoleon attack- 
ed Austria on the side where no fort- 
resses exist for its defence; and 
where, in consequence of their want, 
the vulnerable quarter has always 
been found for the monarchy.* In 
the valley of the Danube, a disaster 
is irreparable ; no frontier towns ex- 
ist to cover the heart of the state; 
and a single defeat brings the con- 
queror to the gates of Vienna. There 
it was, accordingly, that both in 
1805 and 1809, he inflicted such dis- 
astrous wounds on that great mili- 
tary power, and so rapidly brought 
to a conclusion a contest, which, in 
former years, had been so long pro- 
tractéd. No frontier fortresses ex- 
isted to check the advance of the 
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conqueror, or afford an asylum to 
the broken battalions of the van- 
uished. A single defeat on the 
rontier brought the invader to the 
heart of the empire; and a second 
disaster there compelled the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

What led to the disaster of Napo- 
leon in Russia? Not the severity of 
the cold, for that was greater in 
1794, when the republican armies in 
Holland were pursuing an uninter- 
rupted career of success; not the 
conflagration of Moscow, for ample 
towns remained in its vicinity for 
the cantonment of the whole army ; 
but the fatal advance into an ene- 
my’s country, without any adequate 
base of fortresses, to nourish the war 
during the advance, and protect its 
retreat in case of disaster. That 
great commander, better aware than 
any man alive, of the value of forti- 
fied towns, was led to forget it in 
consequence of the intoxication pro- 
duced by along career of success, 
and he lost his crown in conse- 

uence. What would have been the 
ate of the war had Riga, Smolen- 
sko, Witepsk, and other places, been 
formed into vast places d’armes, for 
the base of future operations; and 
the advance into the interior of the 
empire postponed till the ae 
season, when the fine weather ha 
returned, and the army was protect- 
ed from disaster, by their secure 
places in its rear? 

The formation of a line of fron- 
tier fortresses, therefore, is at once 
the rich protection to an empire in 
defence, and the only secure foun- 
dation for a hostile enterprise against 
its enemies. And of all countries in 
the world, the Low Countries are 
those which most require such a 
protection; both because they are im- 
mediately in contact with the great 
military monarchy of France, in the 
very quarter where its fortresses 
are the strongest, and where the 
genius of Vauban had formed such 
a formidable base for future con- 
quest; and because the flat open 
nature of the country renders it to- 
tally impossible for a defeated army, 
without such support, to oppose any 
effectual resistance to the advance 
of its opponents. 

The late campaigns in Flanders 





* Archduke Charles, i. 280. 








have ye y demonstrated these 
truths. During the wars of Eugene 
and Marlborough, French Flanders 
was the most difficult country in 
Europe to conquer; it cost more to 
gain fifty miles in that country than 
to subdue a vast monarchy in any 
other part of Europe. Its formi- 
dable line of fortresses was the cause 
of this difficulty. Marlborough was 
severely censured at the time for 
attacking France in that quarter; 
for taking the bull by the horns, as 
the newspapers of the time express- 
ed it, This only proves how little 
they knew, and how much he knew, 
of the military art. He attacked 
France in Flanders, because the 
conquest of the kingdom was effect- 
ed by little and little among its 
strong bulwarks; because the inva- 
ding army was exposed to none of 
the peril which attends an advance 
into an enemy’s country, without 
any adequate support, while con- 
quest, once achieved, was in no dan- 
ger of being lost; and because the 
ontier towns, when once acquired, 
were a base for future operations, 
which would, in a single campaign, 
have prostrate the French mo- 
narchy. He took the bull by the 
horns, because it is by doing so that 
it can be most easily thrown down. 
The event proved the truth of his 
views. No sooner was the barrier 
completely broken through by the re- 
duction of Landrecy, than the French 
felt their weakness, and the Grande 
Monarque was compelled to accept 
an ignominious peace. But for the 
removal of Marlborough, and the se- 
cession of the English, Paris would 
have, in the next campaign, seen the 
British standards within its walls, 
and the triumphs of 1815 been anti- 
cipated by an hundred years. 

After the destruction of the bar- 
rier towns by Joseph, Flanders, as 
we have seen, was never capable, 
either in the hands of the Republi- 
cans, or the Austrians, of opposing 
any sort of resistance to a victorious 
army. A single defeat, even of the 
most inconsiderable kind, always led 
to the subjugation of the whole of 
Belgium. When Napoleon and Wel- 
lington measured swords there, the 
result was the same. On occasion of 
the sudden return of the French Em- 
peror, there was not time to arm or 
equip the French fortresses, and 
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those of Belgium were still in the 
dismantled state in which they had 
been left by Joseph; and thus the 
towns on both sides were without 
the means of defence. The conse- 
uence was, that a single decisive 
efeat overthrew the French em- 
pire; and there can be as little 
doubt that as great a disaster sus- 
tained by the allies, would have at 
once re-established the empire of 
the Great Nation. 
What renders the maintenance of 
a great line of barrier fortresses in 
Flanders of such vital importance to 
Europeis, that when once the French 
standards are advanced to the Rhine, 
they are not only in possession of a 
line which enables them to bid defi- 
ance to all ordinary attacks, but ofa 
base from which offensive operations 
against either Prussia, Austria, or 
the smaller Germanic States, can 
with ease and security be under- 
taken. The possession of the great 
line of fortresses from the Alps to 
the ocean, embracing Huningen, 
New Brissach, Sar Louis, Strasbourg, 
Mayence, Luxembourg, Antwerp, 
Maestricht, &c., enables them with 
ease and safety to advance their 
armies into any of the adjoining 
States. It brings up the great arse- 
nals of France close to the enemy’s 
frontier. No corresponding fortress- 
es exist on the other side of the 
Rhine ; the invading force can meet 
with no effectual check till it arrives 
at the Prussian or Austrian monar- 
chies ; that is, till it has organized 
one half of Europe against the other. 
The reason of this immense supe- 
tiority of the fortresses on the French 
over those on the German side of 
the Rhine is, thata rich, compact, and 
powerful monarchy exists on the one 
side, and on the other asuccession of 
little states, possessed of no military 
strength, actuated by no common in- 
terest, and generally divided among 
each other. From Basle to Antwerp, 
all on the French side obeys one 
master, acknowledges one interest, 
is actuated by one national feeling; 
but on the German, all is division, 
distraction, and weakness. The 


States of Baden, Hesse d’ Armstadt, 
Swabia, Frankfort, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Cologne, and Westphalia, are not 
only all divided among each other, 
but totally incapable either of main- 
taining costly fortresses, or keep- 
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ing on foot a powerful military force. 
Great part of the country is in the 
hands of littie potentates, whose re- 
venues and territory do not exceed 
those of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land or Buccleuch. From thesetittle 
electors nothing efficient in the way 
of resisting French aggression can 
be expected. But the immense ad- 
vantage of the French in advancing 
from their great line of Rhenish for- 
tresses into Germany always has 
been, that they get at once into an 
opulent country, perfectly capable 
of maintaining war, abounding inre- 
sources for a victorious army, but 
incapable, by reason of its divided 
state, and want of fortresses, of op- 
posing any effectual resistance to the 
invaders. Thus, the ean of conquest, 
the enthusiasm arising from suc- 
eess, is at once communicated to the 
French troops; they make a success- 
ful irruption into the small and feeble 
states adjoining their own frontier, 
and one half of Germany is con- 
quered before they arrive at any 
states capable of arresting their 
course. Then begins the system of 
making war support war; the victo- 
rious army lives, is paid, is nourish- 
ed, with the resources of the con- 
quered states, and before it ap- 
proaches the serious conquest with 
Austria or Prussia, it has organized 
one half of Germany into open hos- 
tility with the remainder. Napoleon 
clearly saw this immense advantage ; 
he early organized the Confederation 
of the Rhine as the outwork of 
French ambition; and the whole 
force with which he vanquished 
Austria at Abensberg, and great part 
of that which conquered at Jena, was 
drawn from the territories on the 
right bank of the Rhine. 

It is, therefore, a matter of vital 
importance to the independence of 
Europe, that some means should 
exist of arresting France before it 
omes to the Rhine; and of prevent- 
ing that great military power from 
making the fortresses on that river 
the base of offensive operations a- 
gainst the rest of Europe. Experi- 
ence has proved, that as soon as it 
acquires that line it becomes irresist- 
ible. The reason is obvious. Ger- 
many has no better defence against 
an invader ssed of the fortress- 
es on the Rhine, than France had 
against Marlborough when he had 
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taken all the frontier towns of Flan- 
ders. Nay, it has much less; for 
Louis XIV. could still have -op 
sed to the Allies the resources of an 
united and powerful monarchy, 
whereas Germany, in the first in- 
stance, can only present a succession 
of weak and divided principalities. 
The central, com situation of 
France gives it additional advanta- 
ges of the most decisive kind, ina 
contest with the European powers. 
Having the advantage of unity of 
action and government, they can at 
any time draw troops rapidly from 
one frontier to augment the army on 
the other, long before the Germans, 
acting on a wider circle, and depen- 
dent on separate cabinets, can bring 
the corresponding forces to support 
the menaced points. Nor is there 
any risk in so doing ; for the fortress- 
es on all the frontiers render it im- 
possible that any serious impression 
can be made on the weakened part, 
before reinforcements are brought 
up from some other quarter; while 
the advantage of a preponderating 
force thus suddenly thrown into one 
part of the field of action, generally 
roves decisive of the — 
his great advantage was re ly 
and strikingly exemplified during 
the early revolutionary wars. The 
conquest of Toulon enabled Carnot 
instantly to move a force into Rous- 
sillon, which speedily rendered the 
French victorious in that quarter. 
The prisoners taken in Mayence and 
Valenciennes during the same cam- 
paign, and liberated on their parole, 
were of essential service to the re- 
public at Lyons and La Vendee. The 
reverse on the Upper Rhine, at Kay- 
surlauterre, in 1794, was speedily 
compensated by a detachment of 
10,000 men from the army in Savoy. 
And the battle of Fleurus, and con- 
quest of the Low Countries, were the 
immediate consequence of the de- 
tachment of Jourdan, with 40,000 
men, from the army of the Meuse to 
Flanders, which gave the republi- 
eans on the Sambre a decisive su 
riority over Prince Cobourg; which 
the Allies, acting on an exterior circle, 
and depending on disunited cabinets, 
had no means of compensating. 
These considerations prove the 
importance, nay, the absolute neces- 
sity, of opposing to France some ef- 
fectual varrier in the Low Countries, 
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and preventing it from assuming that 
menacing esepre in the centre of 
Europe, which their possession gave 
them during the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon. If the line of 
the Rhine be once acquired by the 
French, it requires years of combats, 
and oceans of blood, to drive them 
from it; while they have it, theliberty 
of no European state can for a mo- 
ment be depended on. The advance 
to the Niemen or Vienna may take 

lace ina — campaign, and Eng- 
and find itself compelled to face an 
alliance of enemies from Cadiz to the 
Baltic. 

It was, therefore, a measure of the 
very greatest wisdom in the Con- 
= of Vienna to establish the 

ingdom of the Netherlands, possess- 
ing a rich territory, and 6,000,000 of 
inhabitants, as a check to France, in 
that vital quarter, to European free- 
dom; and to engage Prussia to sup- 
port it by the possession of impor- 
tant provinces also on the left bank 
of the Rhine. These kingdoms uni- 
ted, and backed, as it was supposed 
they would be, in the event of any 
serious danger, by the power of Eng- 
land, would, it was thought, be able 
to oppose an effectual barrier to the 
ambition of France; and thus the 
great problem of European poli- 
cy seemed to be solved, that of giv- 
ing the German States a firm and 
solid foundation so near France, as 
to prevent any measures of aggres- 
sion from that ambitious state. This 
was the only arrangement made by 
the Congress of Vienna, which has 
met with universal approbation ; and 
indeed the evils of French domi- 
nation had been too recently and 
severely experienced, to admit of 
any doubt as to the propriety of the 
arrangement. 

To secure this object, however, it 
was indispensable that the famous 
line of barrier fortresses should be 
restored; because without that, Bel- 
gium, single-handed, would be expo- 
sed to the weight of French ambi- 
tion, before the distant powers inte- 
rested in its support could bring up 
their forces to its relief. If we con- 
sider,that the French armies, issuing 
from the all but impregnable fort- 
resses of its northern frontier, can in 
three days be at Brussels; and that 
months must elapse before the Aus- 
trian or Prussian forces can reach 
that city, it is evident that Belgium, 
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on the first burst of European hosti- 
lities, must be exposed to destruc- 
tion, unless such a barrier is given 
to it as requires a succession of re- 
gular sieges for their reduction. The 
moment this was done, the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands, and the 
liberties of Europe, were secure ; 
because, if an invading army once 
gets entangled in a line of fortresses, 
ample time is afforded to distant 
states to advance to the succour of 
the menaced point. 

This was accordingly done; the 
barrier fortresses were reconstruct- 
ed, under the superintendence of the 
Duke of Wellington, by a most lavish 
expenditure of British wealth; and 
France was reduced to the condition 
in which she was in 1789. Strong in 
her own invincible frontier, she was 
now deprived of the means of making 
them the base of attack on the Ger- 
man states; because if she ventured 
into Belgium, she encountered a line 
of fortified towns as numerous and 
as strong as her own—and if she 
broke into Germany, the fortified 
posts in the Netherlands constituted 
an advanced position, from whence 
the northern powers of England and 
Prussia might threaten her frontier 
fortresses, and draw back her armies 
to the defence of their own country. 
Situated as the Belgian fortresses 
were, they thus constituted a secu- 
tity to all Europe, and protected 
Vienna as completely by their threat- 
ening vicinity to the French capital, 
as they did Berlin, by blocking up 
the direct road to that metropolis. 

It is in this view that the posses- 
sion of the Flemish barrier is of such 
vital importance to the liberties of 
Europe, and that no such security 
can be obtained by a similar line of 
defence on the Rhine or elsewhere 
in Germany. Its value consists in 
its proximity to the French capital, 
and in the consequent impossibility 
of that power making any serious ir- 
ruption into Germany, while so for- 
midable a base for offensive opera- 
tions exists in the hands of its ene- 
mies, so near its own capital. All 
the French conquests in Europe, ac- 
cordingly, have begun with the sub- 
jugation of Flanders; and none of 
their enterprises ever produced any 
serious impression, but such as were 
founded on the previous occupation 
of the line of the Rhine. The inva- 
sion from other quarters was a mat- 
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ter of comparatively little import- 
ance, but the reduction of the Fle- 
mish towns of Valenciennes, Ques- 
noy, and Landrecy, was a source of 
excessive solicitude to the French 
Convention ; and if duly followed 
up, would have terminated the Re- 
volutionary wars just twenty years 
before the capture of Paris. The 
extreme anxiety which France has 
always shewn for the advance of its 
frontier to the Rhine, shews the sense 
its inhabitants entertain of the im- 
portance of this barrier to Europe. 
They are perfectly aware that, as 
long as it is in the hands of the Allies, 
foreign conquest on their part must 
be always extremely difficult, and, 
if the advantage thus given be duly 
improved by their enemies, totally 
impossible. They are desirous to get 
to the Rhine, because they know 
that, having gained that advance, the 
subsequent subjugation of Europe is 
a matter of comparative ease. 

But how shortsighted are the con- 
clusions of human foresight! Hard- 
ly had Europe begun duly to appre- 
ciate the immense advantages of the 
reconstruction of the barrier fort- 
resses in the Netherlands—hardly 
had its good effects been experi- 
enced by the unbroken peace which 
had subsisted since their formation, 
when they are voluntarily destroyed 
by the very powers who had waded 
through oceans of blood to construct 
them! A revolution succeeds in 
Paris; the contagion spreads to Brus- 
sels; areforming administration suc- 
ceeds in this country, and they re- 
solve to destroy great part of that 
very barrier which Marlborough had 
won, and Wellington regained, the 
fruits of Blenheim and Waterloo, of 
Ramilies and Vittoria; the want of 
which had first opened the flood- 
gates of conquest to the revolution- 
ary armies, and the reconstruction 
of which, ata cost to this country of 
eight hundred millions, had proved 
an effectual barrier to French ambi- 
tion ! 

What period do they select for this 
voluntary abdication of the most sub- 
stantial fruits of a war from which 
England has suffered so much, for 
this opening the gates of Europe to 
French ambition? The moment when 
France, in the fervour of a new Re- 
volution, was regaining the redoubt- 
able energy of 1793; when, to the 


democratic ambition of that memo- . 
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rable period, was superadded the 
recollection of Napoleon’s triumphs 
and the talent of Napoleon’s gene- 
rals; when Marshal Soult had or- 
ganized 500,000 men, under all that 
remained of the officers of the grand 
army; when a vast force was ready 
to pour into Flanders,and resume the 
march of Dumourier and Pichegru, 
and efface the lion of the field of 
Waterloo! 

Under whose auspices is this un- 
paralleled work of destruction be- 
gun? Under the sanction of the very 
men who had seen the consequences 
of the ruin of that important line of 
fortresses by the infatuated policy of 
Joseph in 1787; who had seen the 
Low Countries overrun by Dumou- 
rier, and annexed to France by Pi- 
chegru, solely in consequence of 
their annihilation ; who had watched 
the progress of French ambition, 
from the time that it won this van- 
tage-ground, till it reached the Krem- 
lin; who had repeatedly, during that 
terrible conflict, counselled peace 
with France, as the only means of 
saving England from destruction! 

What were the powers which the 
European monarchies in general, and 
England in particular, enjoyed at the 
period when this demolition was 
agreed to, for the preservation of 
these fortresses ? Powers the most 
indubitable, and means of enforcing 
them the most effectual. Their de- 
struction was agreed to by the very 
states who had advanced the funds 
for their erection, and possessed an 
unquestionable right to insist for 
their preservation; for whose pro- 
tection this costly barrier had been 
reconstructed, and by whose troops 
they at first were garrisoned ; at the 
time when the settlement of the 
Belgian affairs was the subject of con- 
sideration by the five great powers, 
and a congress was actually sitting in 
London for their definitive arrange- 
ment! Their destruction was agreed 
to by a British Ministry at the very 
time that a monarch was setting out 
from London for the throne of Brus- 
sels, and when any conditions they 
chose to annex would have been 
gladly agreed to by the half-British 
sovereign elected to fill it! 

When these things are calmly con- 
sidered by posterity ; when theyread 
that England voluntarily relinquished 
what it had cost it so much to gain ; 
thatthe gates of Europe were thrown 
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n to French ambition at the very 
time when the perilous and fiery state 
of that country required that they 
should be closed with more than or- 
dinary care; that the men who did 
this were those who had themselves 
witnessed the fatal consequences of a 
similar proceeding on the part of the 
Emperor Joseph, only forty years 
before ;—that all this was done, 
without a murmur throughout Eng- 
land, or a feeling of regret, at aban- 
doning at once their oldest allies, 
their most favourite objects of ambi- 
tion, or their most useful trophies ; it 
may safely be anticipated that their 
surprise will be equalled only by 
their indignation. 

It is in vain to say, that these for- 
tresses are too costly for Belgium, 
disunited from Holland. It is not the 
barrier of the Netherlands which was 
there constructed, but the barrier of 
Europe. If Belgium could not main- 
tain the line alone, the burden should 
have been shared by the states who 
participated in the security which it 
afforded: England, Prussiaand Aus- 
tria, who contributed to its forma- 
tion, for whose joint behoof it was 
constructed, should have contributed 
to its maintenance. If the Belgian 
troops could not be trusted, the im- 

erial garrisons should have been 
charged with their defence. Belgium 
should have been made a part of the 
Germanic confederation. France 
should have been made to feel that 
if she invaded one village in the Ne- 
therlands, 300,000 armed men would 
speedily be on the Rhine. It is by 
such a measure, and such a measure 
alone, that this important but incon- 
siderable state could be enabled to 
maintain its ground against its war- 
like and restless’ neighbour ; that a 
state of four millions; the advanced 

uard of Germany, could be saved 
rom the grasp of one of thirty-three 
millions. To set down Belgium with 
a divided population, with its demo- 
cratic party strongly inclined to an 
union with France, without a barrier 
line of fortresses, within a hundred 
and eighty miles of Paris, is to place 
the lamb before the wolf to be de- 
voured. A 

It is most extraordinary to see how 
the same absurdities are committed 
age after age by nations, just as the 
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same vices are committed generation 
after generation by individuals. Jo- 
seph assigned as his reason for dis- 
mantling the fortresses of Flanders, 
that they were “ too expensive to be 
upheld, and that he could not rely 
on the fidelity of the Flemish garri- 
sons after the contagion of the first 
French revolution had reached the 
Low Countries.’”’* He in consequence 
dismantled them. Flanders was in- 
stantly overrun by France. Revolu- 
tionary energy was in consequence 
of that success converted into mili- 
tary passion, and every monarchy in 
Europe was successively overturned 
from the impetus thus communica- 
ted to French ambition, and the van- 
tage-ground thus gained by French 
ability. With infinite difficulty, after 
a war of twenty years duration, and 
the expenditure of 800 millions, Eng- 
land regains the barrier, and perfect 
securitytoEurope is the consequence. 
A second French Revolution occurs, 
Belgium is again convulsed by the 
democratic fever, and Earl Grey 
again declares that they must be de- 
molished, “ because their mainten- 
ance is too expensive, and the fide- 
lity of the Belgian garrisons is doubt- 
ful.” The same statesman who had 
witnessed the march of Pichegru and 
Dumourier, throws open the gates of 
Flanders to Marshal Soult! Videte 
quam parva sapientiaregitur mundus ! 

It won’t do to say, that Prussia 
and Austria, who are more interest- 
ed than we are in the preservation 
of the barrier, have consented to its 
demolition. We can judge of con- 
sequences as well as the Austrians : 
the history of Eugene and Marlbo- 
rough, of Pichegruand Wellington, is 
as familiar to us as to the statesmen 
on the continent. Because they have 
been guilty of an absurdity, is that 
any reason why we should be the 
same ? because they repeat a former 
error, is that an excuse for our fall- 
ing into the same mistake? This is 
not the first occasion, on which the 
shortsighted or niggardly policy of 
those very powers ‘has blinded them 
to the consequences of their actions, 
and brought unheard of disasters 
on Europe. Because the Emperor 
Francis renews the fatal policy of 
the Emperor Joseph, is that an ex- 
cuse for our forgetting the conse- 
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uences of the first disastrous act ? 
en Prussia, intent on the jirst 
Polish insurrection, withdrew in 1794 
from the first contest with France, 
and, in consequence, suffered a power 
to grow up, which repaid its retire- 
ment by the battle of Jena and the 
treaty of Tilsit, is that any reason 
why, on the breaking out of a second 
Polish war, we should follow its bad 
example? Because Prussia looked 
on, with sullen apathy, while Aus- 
tria and Russia fought the last bat- 
tle of European freedom on the field 
of Austerlitz, is that a sufficient 
ground for our adopting a similar 
course? Because Austria refused to 
move when Prussia fearlessly ad- 
vanced to Jena, or the balance of 
fate hung even between Alexander 
and Napoleon after the carnage of 
Eylaw, is that any excuse for our 
blindly attaching ourselves to the 
policy of such shortsighted poten- 
tates ? 

But, in truth, it is quite clear that 
England has been the prime mover 
in this enormous error, and that it is 
because England consented to the de- 
molition of the fortresses, that Prus- 
sia and Austria deemed it unavail- 
ing to make any opposition. In truth, 
there is no state to which the main- 
tenance of the barrier is of such im- 
portance as Great Britain, because 
there is none which is so imme- 
diately and vitally threatened by its 
demolition. Antwerp is far nearer 
London than it is either to Berlin or 
Vienna: the hatred at England more 
deeply rooted in France, than either 
that at Austria or Prussia. The im- 
mense importance attached by Na- 
poleon to the possession of the Low 
Countries ; the vast efforts which he 
made for the construction of a naval 
depot at Antwerp, proves what, in 
his estimation, was the point from 
whence the naval supremacy of Eng- 
land could be successfully assailed. 
It is never to be forgotten, that the 
only naval disasters of England pro- 
ceeded from the Belgian shores ; that 
it was Van Tromp who affixed a 
broom to his mast-head to sweep the 
Channel, when the English navy was 
crowding into its harbours; that it 
was from Dutch ports that the fleet 
issued which fired the English guard- 
ships in the Medway, and made the 
citizens of London tremble for their 
capital ; and that, in the last war, no 
euch worthy antagonists of English 
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valour were to be found, as those 
which De Winter led from the Texel. 
A long and weary march awaits the 
French armies on the Rhine, before 
they reach the centre of Austrian or 
Prussian power; how many rivers 
to be passed—how many mountains 
crossed+how many armies encoun- 
tered; but in twelve hours they may 
reach the coasts of Kent or Essex 
from Dunkirk or Ostend; and the 
same wind which confines the Eng- 
lish fleet in their harbours, may wa: 
to the centre of British greatness 
the concentrated armies of the half 
of Europe. When England sees the 
whole powers of Europe, from the 
Pyrenees to the Texel, arrayed in 
fierce hostility against this country; 
when, with diminished resources, 
probably without the strength deri- 
ved from her colonial empire, she 
is driven to fight for her independ- 
ence on the shores of Kent, or on the 
German ocean—then she will recol- 
lect what she owes to those who, at 
the same time that they deprived 
her of her internal strength and pro- 
bably in the end her colonial posses- 
sions, by exciting the democratic pas- 
sions of the people, demolished the 
barrier she had won by the triumph 
of Waterloo, and left the road open 
for the French battalions to resume 
their threatening position on the 
Dutch shores. 

But rapid as are the changes we 
have been contemplating, others still 
more appalling are in the hand of fate. 
Hardly was the mandate for the de- 
struction of the Belgian fortresses 
issued from London, when new events 
succeed : the French are called in by 
Leopold I. to aid them in their con- 
test with the Dutch: fifty thousand 
men have already crossed the fron- 
tier: before this they have probably 

assed the plain of Waterloo ; and a 
British fleet is perhaps about to unite 
with the French army in wresting 
Antwerp from the House of Orange, 
We shall pote see the standard 
of England unite with the Eagles of 
France in combating its oldest allies ; 
the cg of Waterloo may behold the 
English battalions, united with the 
French, crushing the Dutch and 
Prussian forces; and the tricolour 
flag, amidst the cannon of the French 
army and the British navy, re-hoisted 
on the walls of Antwerp. 

It is not time yet to enquire into 
the causes of these stupendous events; 
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the necessary have not yet 
been laid wt Mr the public, and the 
peculiar share which our govern- 
ment had in the transaction cannot 
with certainty be ascertained. We 
shall revert to the all-important sub- 
ject, big with the future fate of Eng- 
and, in our next number; in the 
meantime certain points appear to be 
fixed in the long pending negotiation 
between Belgium and Holland, from 
which the general character of the 
transaction may be gathered. 

1. When the Belgian revolution 
broke out, and the King of Holland, 
in consequence of the failure of the 
attack on Brussels, was unable to re- 
sume his authority over Belgium, the 
five great powers assumed to them- 
selves the office of mediators and 
arbiters to settle the affairs of the 
Netherlands, and prevent their lead- 
ing to a a war in Europe. The 
King of Holland was, by threats of 
instant war, forced to submit to their 
arbitration. In this proceeding there 
was, to say the least, a very violent 
stretch, and such powerful states 
should have been, in an especial man- 
ner, careful that they committed no in- 
justice in the course of their forcible 
mediation. 

2. The five powers recognised, it 
would appear, the right of the King 
of Holland to Limburg and Luxem- 
bourg, but they insisted on his accept- 
ing compensation for that part of his 
dominions. They could not have 
done otherwise, for Luxembourg is 
the hereditary property of the house 
of Nassau, and Limburg part of the 
old Seven United Provinces. The 
King of Holland has now refused to 
do so, in other words, he refused to 
accede to the partition of his admit- 
ted dominions. 

3. The crown was given to Leo- 
pold, and the integrity of his terri- 
tories, including Limburg and Lux- 
embourg, guaranteed by the five 
powers before they knew whether or 
not the Dutch would agree to. their 
cession to the Belgians. Leopold set 
off for Brussels while as yet the ex- 
tent of his dominions was unfired, 
before the answer of the King of 
Holland to that project for dismem- 
por. | his territories had been re- 
ceived. 

4. The Dutch, determined not to 
admit this partition of their territory, 
resolve to resist, and invade the Bel- 
gian dominions ; Leopold invokes the 
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aid of the French, and Soult gives 
orders to 50,000 men to follow the 
footsteps of Pichegru, amidst the 
acclamations of the populace, who 
foresee in this event the restoration of 
the Rhenish frontier, and the revival 
of the triumphs of the great nation. 

5. What step England has taken, 
or is about to take in this coalition, 
for the partition of its oldest ally, or 
forwarding of the French standards 
to the Scheldt, is not yet apparent, 
but one thing is clear, that without 
being confident of the concurrence 
of the British Cabinet the French 
Government would never have ven- 
tured on such a step; and that if 
once they regain the Rhine,their arms, 
or, what is the same thing, their pa- 
ramount influence, will never, but 
by another convulsion in Europe si- 
milar to that which occurred in 1814, 
be brought to recede from that me- 
nacing line. 

Thus a general war is threatened 
in Europe, for no other purpose but 
to dismember the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands, which the five powers had 
guaranteed to their sovereign; and 
establish a revolutionary power, the 
outwork of France, on the Belgian 
plains. 

What right had the great powers 
to compel King William to part with 
Limburg or Luxembourg? What 
right had they to debar him from en- 
deavouring to regain his dominion 
over the revolted inhabitants of Bel- 
gium? What right had they to de- 
clare that any act of hostility com- 
mitted by him against the revolu- 
tionary forces of Belgium would be 
considered by them as a declaration 
of war against themselves ? Evident- 
ly the same right which the — 
to the partition of Poland had to ef- 
fect the division of that unhappy 
kingdom—the right of the strongest, 
the title flowing from the possession 
of absolute and resistless power. 

Admitting that the guarantee which 
the great powers gave to the domi- 
nions of the King of the Netherlands 
did not call upon them to interfere 
in the disputes between him and his 
subjects, the question remains, did 
it authorize or justify them in debar- 
ring him from interfering; in per- 
mitting the revolted subjects to elect 
anew king, and declaring war against 
him because he attempts to preserve 
his kingdom from a farther partition 
at the command of the allied powers. 
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Ireland revolts from England, and 
the British forces are repulsed in an 
attempt to regain possession of Dub- 
lin; immediately the four great 
powers declare that the contest must 
cease, and that they will consider any 
act of hostility committed by England 
against Ireland as a declaration of 
war against themselves. - Overawed 
by so formidable a coalition, the 
English desist from hostilities; nego- 
tiations are conducted at Paris, and 
the high and resistless mediating 
powers insist that Ireland shall be 
separated from England, and that in 
addition the British government shall 
accept a compensation for Ireland 
and Scotland, which shall be annex- 
ed to the nascent Irish kingdom. In- 
dignant at such atrocious proceed- 
ings, the English have recourse to 
arms to prevent the partition of their 
territory, and instantly the newly 
elected King of Ireland invokes the 
aid of the French government, and a 
hundred thousand men are immedi- 
ately transported to Ireland to aid 
him in beating down the efforts of 
England. Divested of diplomatic 
phraseology, this is precisely the case 
which has now occurred in the Low 
Countries. 

We exclaim, and history will never 
cease to exclaim, against the parti- 
tion of Poland; and our sympathies 
are strongly excited in favour of a 
gallant people struggling to preserve 
their national independence. But 
what will history say to the partition 
of the Netherlands, by the very 
sovereigns who had erected that 
kingdom, in violation of their solemn 
guarantee for its integrity? What 
shall we say to England permitting 
France to invade and crush its an- 
cient allies the Dutch, because they 
were bravely struggling to regain 
those dominions which the honour 
of England was pledged to maintain 
for them ? 

It won’t do to wrap up this fla- 
grant instance of allied oppression 
under the fine words that the Bel- 
gian question was complicated ; that 
the peace of Europe was at stake ; 
that Holland could. not regain Bel- 

ium, or such diplomatic evasion 

he question which posterity wi 
ask is, What right had the allies. to 
prevent Ki illiam, from strivin 
to regain his dominions? and what 
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a compensation for an important 
territory, to which they admitted his 
right? Till a satisfactory answer 
is given to these questions, the voice 
of ages, will class this usurpation 
with the. partition of Poland; and 
history will record that, in betraying 
its oldest allies, and abandoning the 
trophies of Waterloo, England sur- 
rendered not only its public faith, 
but, in the end, its national inde- 
pendence. 

There was .one occasion, and but 
one, in which, for a few years, the 
arms of England were united with 
those of France in an attack on the 
United Provinces. During the cor- 
rupt and disgraceful reign of Charles 
IL., the Leopards of England and the 
Lilies of France, joined in a crusade. 
against Dutch independence. The 
arbitrary government of Charles co- 
alesced with the despotic Ministers 
of Louis XIV. to break down that 
last hold of civil liberty. The an- 
cestor of the present King William 
gloriously resisted the disgraceful 
union ; and England expiated, by the 
triumphs of Marlborough, the foul. 
blot on her national character. The 
events of the present time demon- 
strate, that there are passions as fatal 
to national interests, as blinding to 
the sense of national honour, as those 
which made the Ministers of Charles 
II. swerve from the policy of their 
ancestors, and that the passion for 
innovation may produce alliances as 
extraordinary, and lead to acts of 
usurpation as violent, as those which 
flow from the cabinets of Kings. 

In making these observations we 
disclaim imputing any improper or 
unworthy motives to Administration ; 
we do not say they act from any 
motive unworthy of a British cabi- 
net: what we say is, that the passion 
for innovation has blinded their judg- 
ment as well as that of a great part 
of our people. 

It is of no importance whether the 
Flemish fortresses are occupied by 
French or Belgian troops; whether 
the French have stipulated to retire 
after they have chastised the Ki 
,.or have made no suc 
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the outwork of France; the second- 
born of the revolutionary monarchies 
will inseparably depend on its elder 
sister. Opposed in its infancy to 
Prussia, Austria, and Holland, it will 
depend for its existence on its alli- 
ance with France. England has con- 
trived, by its unjust severity towards 
Holland, to throw Belgium, with all 
its magnificent fortresses and opu- 
lent territory, for ever into the arms 
of the ancient enemy of European 
freedom. Leopold I. will be to 
Louis Philip what Jerome, or the 
Rhenish Confederation, was to Napo- 
leon, if his dominions are not swal- 
lowed up by that ambitious power. 
The resources, the wealth, the power 
of his kingdom, will be as effectually 
at the command of the cabinet of the 
Tuileries, as if it formed part of the 
soil of France. 

The time will come when the pas- 
sions and illusions which have pro- 
duced these extraordinary events 
will be no more. Interest and reason 
will at length restore the ancient di- 
visions of France and England, what- 
ever may be the government which 
ultimately obtains in both countries. 
The march of intellect will not alter 
these relations ; Republican France 
will be as much an object of jealousy 
to Republican England, as ever was 
the ambition of Louis XIV. or the 
power of Napoleon. The time will 
come when the ruling power in 
France, by whatever name it is called, 
will direct the forces of that power- 
ful state, then advanced to the Rhine, 

inst this country; when the ri- 
valry of five hundred years will be 
revived, and the never to be forgiven 
triumph of Waterloo avenged. Then 
will England feel the want of that 
firm ally, which she would have found 
in the King of the Netherlands ; then 
will she feel what it was to yield up 
Belgium to French domination ; then 
will she discover what she has lost 
in the eyes of the world, what is her 
national security when the barrier 
of Marlborough and Wellington was 
abandoned. 

To support Poland against Russia, 
and the Netherlands against France, 
is the clear and obvious policy of all 
the other European powers. To 
prevent Russia from advancing to 
the Vistula, and France to the Rhine, 
is equally the part of a real friend 
to om. The establishment of 
either of these powers on these 


rivers is fatal to the independence 
of the intermediate states, and leaves 
only one field of conflict between 
equally despotic masters. The prin- 
ciples of justice are here clearly in 
unison with the dictates of policy ; to 
do so is to support the weak against 
the strong, and prevent national in- 
dependence from being sacrificed at 
the shrine of military ambition. We 
have done the reverse of both; we 
have suffered Russia to bring, it is to 
be feared, irresistible forces to the 
Vistula, and ourselves aided in bring- 
ing the French standards tothe Rhine! 
The first was perhaps beyond our 
power to prevent; the second was 
mainly owing to our instrumentality, 
and could not have occurred with- 
out our consent. The two most de- 
plorable events to European freedom 
are taking place at the same time. 
Despotic power is crushing the ef- 
forts of independence in the east, 
while democratic ambition is com- 
mencing its career of tyrannic con- 
quest in the west. Declining to 
stem the first, we actually support 
the last; and that at a time when 
the language of freedom is in every 
mouth, and the principles of justice 
are said to rule the regenerated em- 
pire of the country. 

We have no doubt that the French 
Government have pledged them- 
selves to withdraw their troops after 
the independence of Belgium is se- 
cured: we have as little, that Louis 
Philip is at present sincere in that 
declaration, and that our Govern- 
ment have given faith to these as- 
surances, and would not have sanc- 
tioned the march of the French 
troops on any other condition. All 
that does not in the leasi alter the 
nature of the case, or furnish any 
excuse for the great error which we 
have committed. Still the facts re- 
main that the French armies are ad- 
vanced to the Rhine; that Belgium 
is placed under their grasp; that it 
is made the outwork of the revolu- 
tionary system. The barrier of Eu- 
rope is not only lost, but it is placed 
in the enemy’s hands. Who can fore- 
see that in the numerous chances of 
war likely to follow that event, an 
excuse will not remain for their 
permanently garrisoning their allies’ 
fortresses ? That a subsidiary force 
will not be stationed at Brussels, 
giving to the cabinet of Versailles 
the complete command of the Ne- 
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therlands ? Who can answer for it, 
that the French troops, having re- 
gained this darling object of their 
ambition, will retire at the mandate 
of their sovereign? That they will 
not fraternize with the braves Belges, 
and declare with the National Con- 
vention in the time of Dumourier, 
“ that treaties made with despots 
can never bind the free and enfran- 
chised people of Belgium? Who can 
guarantee for three months the ex- 
istence of Louis Philip’s govern- 
ment, or the observance of the trea- 
ties which he may have made? Who 
can be assured that the soldiers who 
in a moment violated their oaths to 
Charles X. will not as summarily 
dispossess the present monarch, and 
trample under their feet the treaties 
of a Bourbon prince? Is it any ex- 
cuse for a governor who opens the 
gates of a fortress toan unruly body 
of armed men, that they promised 
not to spoil or slay the garrison ? 
England should know that the French 
soldiers are in a state of ebullition 
and excitement, which it requires all 
the address of the French king to 
repress; and that if they ever take 
the bit into their mouths, on the fa- 
vourite project of re-annexing Bel- 
gium to the Great Nation, it is highly 
improbable that he will be able to 
keep his seat, if he strives to check 
them. Herein, therefore, lies the 
enormous fault of our present po- 
licy—that we have opened the gates 
of Belgium to revolutionary soldiers, 
long panting for the possession of 
that country, at the moment of their 
greatest excitement; that we have 
permitted the possession of the Low 
Countries to the very power which 
has most severely felt their loss, and 
at a time when its authority over its 
own armies was least established ; 
and intrusted the maintenance of 
European independence, not to the 
barrier of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, not to the terror of Vittoria or 
Waterloo, but to the good faith of 
an ambitious army, whose standards 
were still stained by an act of trea- 
son. 

The events of the war, short as it 
has hitherto been, have completely 
demonstrated the impolicy of our 
interference in behalf of the revolu- 
tionary state in Belgium. The Bel- 
gians have been totally defeated in 
two battles; nothing but the rapid ad- 


vance of the French saved Brussels 
from falling into the hands of its 
former master. The braggadocios 
of the Belgian revolt have all fled 
without firing a shot; a nation of 
four millions of men has confessed 
its inability to contend for a month 
with one of two. But for our inter- 
ference, and French celerity, the 
King of the Netherlands would ere 
this have solved the “ Belgian Ques- 
tion” in the most effectual of all ways, 
by stifling the absurd and groundless 
revolt in his dominions, and Bel- 
gium, reunited to Holland, instead 
of being the advanced post of revo- 
lutionary France, would have been 
the barrier of European freedom. 

The grand error which our Go- 
vernment committed, and for which 
no sort of defence has or can be of- 
fered, is, that they let Leopold accept 
the crown, and take possession of 
his dominions, before their bounda- 
ries were fixed; and that they gua- 
ranteed to him, in conjunction with 
France, part of the old Dutch pro- 
vinces, eure Maestricht, of vital 
importance to Holland, and part of 
the old inheritance of the house of 
Nassau, including the noble fortress 
of Luxembourg, of-vital importance 
to Prussia, when they did not know 
that the King of Holland would sur- 
render these important parts of his 
dominions. By so doing, they ne- 
cessarily threw the apple of discord 
between him and these two powe 
and gave to France the anneal 
for opportunity of regaining its hold 
of Belgium, not only when England 
had tied itself not to resist, but 
when it was bound to aid their ad- 
vance! Leopold, of course, must 
henceforth be the vassal of France, 
and all his strength thrown into the 
scale of the revolutionary system, 
A greater error never was commit- 
ted by any diplomatists, and its con- 
sequences, whether present or ulti-. 
mate, cannot fail to be disastrous; 
for experience will prove a third 
time, since the two lessons already 
received are not sufficient, thet. 
France, having the control of Bel- 
gium, is too strong for Europes and 
that the vantage-ground, now incon- 
siderately abandoned, must be re- 
wee at as great an expenditure of 

lood and treasure as it was origi 
nally acquired, 
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OPINIONS OF AN AMERICAN REPUBLICAN,* AND OF A BRITISH WHIGT 
ON THE BILL. 


We have considered the Question 
of Reform under all its aspects— 
most of them repulsive—and some 
of them formidable; nor, as far as 
we have seen, have any of our argu- 
ments against the measure met with 
any but the most impotent efforts at 
refutation. We have hewed down 
all the billmen who rashly ventured 
to oppose us, in all directions, with 
our Lochaber-axes; while the wretch- 
ed survivors, crying craven, have 
shrieked on their knees for quarter 
never granted, or, as we have gone 
trampling over them prone on the 
dust, have pretended to be dead. 

Now none of their ragged regi- 
ments will shew fight at all, but 
keep moving from position to posi- 
tion, without firing a shot—their 


colours, however, flying all the while | 


—the tricolour no less—and their 
instrumental bands playing most un- 
martial music, to the tune of Ca ira. All 
this pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of war, is somewhat provoking to our 
vanguard,whowould fain havea brush 
at their rear, which looks so bulky, 
that it must surely be fortified against 
the prick of bayonet by filed news- 
papers, purchased at trade price from 
iberal publishers, who, in these days, 
sport Patriots, without duly consi- 
dering whois at last to pay the pipers. 
But vain such shields to save their 
overtaken posteriors from the lead 
or steel of our rifles, that easily pene- 
trate the thickest moniplies—and bite 
to the oy Se till the radicals roar 
-_ in ludicrous agonies. Such is 

e usual style in which we dissolve 
political unions. 

The cuckoo cry of the Bill—the 
whole Bill—and nothing but the Bill 
—is no longer heard in the land. 
About the middle of April, the voice 
of that bird is heard among our braes; 
in a month or so, it begins to stam- 
mer in its simple song, and by mid- 
summer the foolish gowk has flown 
to another clime. But though the 
gowks are gone, you still see flying 


about the titlings. But hedge-spar- 
rows are not worth powder and shot, 
so let them flutter about the bushes. 

The Reformers deny that there has 
been “ a reaction.” But will they 
deny that they are laughed at by 
many millions of the people of Bri- 
tain? Blind and deaf as most of 
them long tried to be—winking and 
shutting their eyes—and allowing 
the wax to accumulate in their ears 
—have they the face to declare, that 
they do not now see and hear the 
shouts of scorn by which they are 
on all sides assailed ? Their sense of 
the absurd must be indeed obtuse 
if they do not feel their condition ; 
for are they not all by the ears, 
kicking and cuffing one and another, 
rugging hair, and pulling noses, and 
calling names, and numbers of them 
absolutely greeting? The loud crow 
has been subdued into a low chuckle 
—the low chuckle has dwindled into 
a peevish pip—and the peevish pip 
itself evaporated in a ghastly gape, 
that seems to have lost its bill. The 
poultry is beginning to moult—is 
sadly out of feather—and had better 
go to roost. 

At first all Reformers shook hands 
like brothers, and swore by the Bill 
eternal friendship. Ye Gods! how 
they did gabble. The quacking of 
the Great Glasgow Gander himself 
was drowned in the general chorus 
that shook the Dubs. Up on its tip- 
toes rose the entire Goosery—flap 
went every wing—wriggled every 
doup—and at once outstretched was 
every long neck, a-hiss and awry 
across the common. The borough- 
mongers were alarmed—as well they 
might be—for the air was whitened 
with a fearful shower of feathers. 
They yo at the cry of these 
sons of freedom; for every goose 
seemed a swan—and the yellow gos- 
ling to the eyes of fear was undis- 
tinguishable from the whitey-brown 
Gander. But a truce to ornitholo- 
gical illustration. 
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We beg the Reformers to recover 
their tempers. Should they carry 
on much longer at this rate, we shall 
have them cutting each other’s 
throats. 


“ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 

Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell !” 


In mere worldly prudence they 
should remember the bundle of sticks. 
True, most of the said sticks are ra- 
ther rottenish ; and though they were 
millions—what is their strength to 
that of the bole of the old Oak-Tree 
—of the British Constitution ? Taken 
in dozens—scores—hundreds— or 
even thousands—a man of moderate 
muscle breaks them across his knee 
with all the ease in the world. Sin- 
gle sticks snap if you but touch them 
with your little finger. 

Few Reformers are gentlemen. 
Those few at the social and festal 
board sink the Bill. The million— 
wherever sections of them chance to 
be—open in full cry —regardless 
what may be the political opinions 
even of the good men at whose feasts 
they are permitted to sit. They de- 
serve to be shewn the door. But 
your Anti-reformer being a Tory, is 
of course a gentleman—and at table 
—without compromising his consci- 
ence—behaves courteously even to 
your Radical. Were the Bill to pass, 
the manners of the nation would be 
as bad, or even worse than its mo- 
rals—and all mild men would emi- 
grate to America. 

The Reformers have been at their 
wit’s end—for some weeks—with. 
rage—because the Opposition have 
chosen to discuss—clause by clause 
—the demerits of the Bill. Grant 
that their conduct has been frivolous 
and vexatious; yet, why not make 
allowance for the “ fond reluctant 
amorous delay,’ of men who are 
never more to be members of Parlia- 
ment? Niggards! to deny to us a 
few more last gasps! Were we as- 
sured, beyond all mistake, that all 
the Whigs in the House were on the 
eve of dissolution, we should cheer- 
fully let them expire in the most pro- 
tracted agonies. That known sen- 
timent, “ hurry no man’s cattle,” 
would breathe in music from our 
benign lips, and when all was over, 
then “ let the dead bury the dead.” 
Whereas the Whigs grudge the Tories 
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afew weeks’ respite—and would fain 

order them all off, not only pinioned, 

but gagged, to immediate execution.: 
Monsters ! 

But pray, how happens itthat every 
other day, during these discussions, 
thus protracted by a factious and frac-, 
tious Opposition, ever and anon start- 
eth up some Reformer, to propose his’ 
improvement upon the Bill, that ere- 
while was so perfect? But for us, 
poor dying creatures, it would have 
been huddled over with all its hide-- 
ous anomalies—and an end at once 
~ to the new constitution. The 
Reformers owe us an unliquidateable 
debt of gratitude. Yet see how de- 
spitefully they use us—but for whose 
unwearied patriotism, they and their. 
children had for ever been slaves. 

Wesaid—alittle way back—should 
the Bill pass. What Bill? Which of 
the many Bills that have lately been 
before Parliament? The Ministry, 
like jugglers, have been playing at 
cup and balls. They lay a bill on 
the table, and tell you to look at it— 
and at its provisions. Down goes 
the cup to keep it warm; up goes 
the cup to let it cool—and the Re- 
formers themselves cannot trust their 
eyes, when they see the green cloth 
as bare as the palm of their hand. 
The Bill has vanished bodily—or per- 
haps there is lying in its stead a scare- 
crow of a schedule—the handiwork 
of an accomplished mountebank. 

We neveruse hard words—unwill- 
ing to insult, and resolute not to be 
insulted, without instant 9p To 
of the point of the pen to the offend- 
ing member. But the Reformers are 
not so mealy-mouthed, and for some 
time past have been rudely calling 
the Ministers fools and knaves. We 
can with difficulty bring ourselves to 
think them so; and hope that several 
of their acts, which at present eer- 
tainly do seem both foolish and kna- 
vish, may prove susceptible of some 
sort of palliating explanation and 
apology. Thus their apparently base 
and unprincipled attempt to sacrifice 
their assistant, Mr Gregson, without 
whom they could not have drawn a 
bill even to be dishonoured, and must 
have been long ere now declared 
bankrupt, may possibly be placed in 
a different light before they are all 
dead, and buried, and forgotten. So 
may their attempt—seemingly still . 
worse—in spite of his remonstrances 
—to destroy nine-tenths of the ten- 
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d voters—to nip that constitu- 
ency in the “ morn and liquid dew of 
youth,” when contagious blastments 
are most imminent. As to the matter 
of the division of counties, we point- 
ed out the necessary consequences 


of that operation months ago—and 
so—if we mistake not—virtually did 
Sir John Walsh. The Reformers can- 
not stomach it—for it seemeth unto 
their dazaled optics, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers are taking from the people 
with one hand what they are giving 
them with the other—and that is a 
kind of “ jukery-pawkery” not re- 
lished by John Bull. 

Pray—what of all this procedure 
on the of his Ministry—is the 
opinion of the King? We have 
that of the people—but loyal sub- 
jects like us cannot be happy with- 
out that of our Modern Alfred. 
It seemeth now that nobody ap- 

ves of the Bill. It is abused 
jecemeal, or in the “ tottle of the 
whole,” on all hands, and by all 
tongues. His Majesty is now mute— 
and therefore, we presume, hostile ; 
the Ministry is divided on some of 
the most important clauses—on some 
the Opposition vote with Ministers 
to stultify the whole measure—the 
Press is growling like a bear with 
a sore head sa the = ot so 
ing sav n penny pamphlets 
ond farthin olitical Aa “Sew 
stand the Lords? Why—like cro- 
eodiles—with their hands in their 
breeches pockets. But will they pass 
the Bill? Not surely till they have 
digested it. But will they digest it? 
Not surely till they have seltened 
it. But will they swallow it? Why 
the deuce should they swallow what 
nobody = ype. « will a! 
to t? Perhaps they may, i 

jo will lay it before the Peers on a 
pee But the Bill is lost—and no- 
y knows where to find it. It 
must be recovered — prepared— 
cooked—dished—and set on the 
table before the Lords. The Lords 
have then surely an equal right with 
the Commons to decide whether or 
no it be edible—and if they dislike 
its taste, “ with sputtering noise to 
reject it.” In the Commons, the Bill 
has been so modified and transmo- 
grified, that its own father—who- 
ever he may be—cannot know it. 
In the Lords, it may be rightfully 
subjected to similar treatment. What 
shape it may assume after going 


[Sept. 
through such farther parliamentary 
process, it will be interesting to ob- 
serve. But it can hardly turn outa 
greater curiosity, 

Was it originally an aristocratical 
or a democratical Bill? Which of 
the two is it now ? And which of the 
two will it be at last? The Marquis 
of Cleveland no doubt conceits that 
it is aristocratical. The President of 
the Dirty Shirt trusts not; and in 
Cockayne there is a chuckle heard, 
because it is considered nuts to the 
Canaille. 

Admit all this variety of opinion 
in our own country, what is thought 
of the Bill abroad? What thinks 
Jonathan? Here is the July number 
of that most able periodical, the 
North American Review. And here 
is a most able article entitled the 
Prospect of Reform in Europe— 
written not by a fierce but a firm re- 
publican. A few words about it. 

This enlightened American is a 
genuine patriot—and therefore loves 
—honours—and would fight and die 
for the liberties—the laws—and in- 
stitutions of his native land. He be- 
lieves them all to be founded in 
justice—takes it for granted that 
they are—and hardly thinks it worth 
his while—on his own side of the 
water—to explain the principles of 
his political creed, which is that of 
all true Americans. A hereditary 
monarchy—a hereditary nobility—an 
established church—the law of pri- 
mogeniture—are all pernicious— 
and can be defended only on the 
same grounds as all other antiqua- 


ted, unequal, and abusive corporate ~ 


monopolies. These make up—he 
says—the arbitrary Aristocratic Sys- 
tem; and those who support it, 
and who are far more numerous 
than those benefited by it, are the 
aristocratic party. The liberal 
party—he says—are those who are 
of a contrary opinion on all these 
points. A mighty war is now about 
to be carried on all over Europe be- 
tween these two parties—a war of 
opinion—which he cannot doubt will 
terminate—however remote the pe- 
riod—and however bloody the in- 
terval —in favour of the liberals, 
and in the utter destruction of all 
aristocratical governments. 

This is plain speaking and single 
dealing, and therefore we admire it. 
Into the philosophy of our Transat- 
lantic brother’s political faith we 
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shall not now enquire. But what is 
his opinion of our Plan of Reform? 
The opinion of him, an outspoken, 
stanch, and sincere republican ? 

In the first place, he is too enlight- 
ened a person not to know well that 
there is not now in the world an- 
other such constitution as the Bri- 
tish. We do not mean that he thinks 
it a good one—it is, he thinks, bad. 
But he knows it is unique; and 
therefore the prospect of Reform in 
Britain is different, before his eyes, 
from the prospect of reform in any 
other kingdom of Europe. In Bri- 
tain, he admits that the question of 
reform is the most difficult in prac- 
tice that can be imagined—requiring 
for its happy solution the utmost 
wisdom and calmness—for that it is 
no less than the question of discard- 
ing the one system and introducing 
the other—a point on which there 
are as many opinions as there are in- 
dependent thinkers. It is likely, he 
thinks, to be agitated on fields of 
battle, and by infuriated armies. 
But though, generally speaking, 
there are, he adds, the friends and 
enemies of reform, divided into the 
two great parties of which he has 
spoken, not a small portion of the 
aristocratic party are willing to aban- 
don a little to save the rest ; and some 
of the liberal party agree to bate 
something by way of concession, ra- 
ther than wade through blood for the 
whole, with the risk of gaining no- 
thing. The action and reaction of 
these ae for several genera- 
tions in England, has produced that 
compromise which is called the 
Constitution, which contains some- 
thing of the aristocratic, and some- 
thing of the democratic principle. 
This, he says well, renders the ques- 
tion of reform singularly complica- 
ted in Britain; and authorizes each 
party to maintain, that its favourite 
principle is the principle of the con- 
stitution. 

In the course of the struggle 
which this writer thinks he sees im- 
pending, dynasties will very likely 

e set upand expelled—kings voted 
in and voted out—republics pro- 
claimed and crushed—governments 
will dissolve into anarchies—and 
anarchies ripen, or rot into military 
despotisms, and these vicissitudes 
will fill up generations. 

Our friend is a gloomy—may he 
prove a false prophet. But he speaks 





solemnly; and he gives reasons for: 
the faith that is in him worthy the 
consideration of all those who ho 
better things for the future destinies 
of England. He seeks not to dis- 
guise his opinion, that those States 
are in danger of the greatest changes 
which are organized—as that of 
Britain is—on a mixed principle. 
For the doctrine of checks and ba- 
lances may be harmless in a quiet 
time, and in the undisturbed action 
of the machine; but when by some 
disturbing force the equilibrium is 
destroyed, one principle must pre- 
vail to the subversion of the other. 
According to this view, he holds 
that, in the present state of the 
world, the two simplest governments 
are greatly the safest, and least like- 
ly to be affected by the convulsions 
of the times—those of Russia and 
the United States. The former he 
thinks safe, for there does not ap- 
pear to be any considerable number 
of persons desirous of ch , or 
disaffected to the present order of 
things—consequently, there is no 
antagonist principle. The govern- 
ment of his own country, of a totall 
different character, he thinks is cafe 
for the same reason. Whatever 
local discontents may have been 
created by individual measures, the 
number is exceedingly small of those 
who wish fora stronger or a weaker 
government. On the other hand, he 
considers the condition of England 
as highly critical, since it has reas 
been her boast that she has a mix 
constitution. One thing, he says, is 
certain—that a pure representative 
government (by pure, he means 
equal) cannot exist when two of the 
eat estates of the realm are here- 
itary. In her constitution, there- 
fore, he looks forward to an inevi- 
table and great change. Of this great 
change, France has already gone 
through many nes. Either the 
extremity of the old abuses, or the 
ardent temper of the French people, 
or some unexplained fatality, push- 
ed the first movements of reform 
into the wildest excesses of revolu- 
tion; and from that the State swung 
back to a military despotism, The 
surface of the waters has since been 
broken and tost, and the men and 
things moving on it have been 
strangely driven about, and seem- 
ingly without a course, But the 
under-current, he believes, sets deep 
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and strong towards arepublic. He 
has no doubt that the present state 
of things is provisional—that the peo- 
ple a their deputies, have 


chosen Louis Philip, will choose his 
successor—and probably for a limit- 
ed period. For is it likely, he asks 
ich much animation, that that prince 
will be permitted to transmit his 
crown to his son, who has been com- 
lled to obliterate the emblems of 

is family from the seal of state? 
Or is the chief magistracy of the 
country so much more of a trifle than 
the fleur-de-lis, that the King, who is 
obliged to abandon the one, can keep 
the other? Nor is the state of things, 
he thinks, widely different in Eng- 
land. True, that the temperament 
of the people is less mercurial than 
that of the French—but the popular 
feeling is not less intense. But for 
the unequal division of property in 
England, he thinks the monarchy 
might pass into an elective govern- 
ment without a convulsion—but that 
the extreme inequality of fortunes 
gives an ominous character to the 
contest which he believes is about to 
ensue. There are too many who have 
nothing to lose—one party contends 
for the preservation of privileges too 
vast to be resigned; the other con- 
tends—so he says—for life. It is the 
unyielding ambition of those who 
have all, against the utter recklessness 
of those who have nothing, at stake. 
And in this condition of things, what 
is the Plan of Reform proposed by the 
Ministers of England ? Tro what in- 
fluence was granted, he asks, Catho- 
lic Emancipation? To that of the 
fear of physical force. And certain- 
ly it was so—though of the meaning 
of the word Fear, different explana- 
tions were given—as might have been 
expected—by Peel and Wellington. 
faa by that concession how pow- 
erful they are, will the people, asks 
he, be more or less Sanat te the anti- 
uated parts of the constitution ? 
hat then—again recurs the ques- 
tion—what is this plan of Reform in 
Parliament? It is, says the honest 
American Republican—it is what it 
has been declared to be by the most 
eminent of those who have opposed 
it in Parliament—a Revolution. It is 
a great change, carrying within itself 
a pledge of farther change. The in- 
dignant disclaimer of his Britannic 
Majesty's Ministers, Jonathan treats 
with as sovereign contempt as Chris- 


topher. He, like us, loves to call 
things by their right names—and this 
Reform is Revolution. 

Let us see how he makes good his 
assertion. 

The Plan of Reform was contrast- 
ed by Mr Macauley—borrowing from 
Mr Canning—with the Rule-of-Three 
System of the United States. That 
system he and others declared to 
be unfit for England, however well 
adapted for America But this writer 
argues, that the event will prove that, 
should the Bill pass, nothing short 
of the Rule-of-Three Plan will satisfy 
the people of England. But what 
is the Rule-of-Three Plan? He thus 
instructs us :— 

It is simply this: That if 40,000 
inhabitants choose one representa- 
tive, 80,000 shall choose two. Now, 
he requests that it may be observed, 
that it is not at present a question, 
whether the present system of re- 
presentation in Great Britain works, 
or does not work, as well as the 
American, or any other; but whether 
a great change in the actual system, 
called a Reform, which begins by 
wholly disfranchising sixty boroughs, 
because their population is under 
2000, and deprives of half their fran- 
chise forty-seven boroughs more,(we 
speak not of schedules, more parti- 
cularly as they now stand,) whose 
population is under 4000—can stop 
there ? No man in his senses, and 
out of England, would hesitate one 
moment to answer the question in 
the negative. It is not pretended— 
as he remarks—that these sixty bo- 
roughs are more corrupt than others 
—nor denied that they have, on an 
average, sent a fair proportion of the 
ablest and most eminent Members 
to Parliament. It is not pretended 
that their corporate franchise is not 
as good and valid as any other right 
in the kingdom which rests on tra- 
dition and prescription. It is simply 
assumed as a principle, that no com- 
munity possessed of less than 4000 
shall send more than one. The Ame- 
rican Republican wishes to know, 
whether this is not, thus fur, the Rule- 
of-Three System acknowledged to be 
just, by being adopted ? 

But once adopted—what can pos- 
sibly prevent its leading much far- 
ther? That consequence is inevita- 
ble from the establishment of the 
principle. What reason can be given 
(do give him one, for we cannot) to 
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satisfy the inhabitants of some of the 
popular towns having no representa- 
tive at all, and to which it is not pro- 

osed to give any? Look at Lord 

ohn Russell’s amendments. Is not 
one of them that every town of a 
population over 10,000 shall have a 
member? Isnotthata farther conces- 
sion made on the Rule-of-Three prin- 
ciple ? But the Ministry having been 
thus obliged to make it, will the peo- 

le of England, the North American 
Reahetenn asks, be contented with the 
contrast between the old boroughs 
under 4000 sending one member, 
and the new boroughs over 10,000 
sending nomore? They are not all 
fools. 

To all such questions—on the pre- 
sent system—the answer—says the 
American—is ready ; on the propo- 
sed system, there can be none. As 
things are, it is answered at once— 
the British Constitution does not 
propose a geographical representa- 
tion—it fixed certain boroughs, some 
large and some small, possessed of 
the right of sending a member to 
Parliament, for along period of years, 
some of them from time immemorial 
—the system in practice operates 
well, and it does not profess to be 
founded on the Rule-of-Three. 

What say the Reformers in reply 
to that ? Why they say that the system 
does not work well—that the House 
of Commons has lost the respect of 
the people—that it is an abuse which 
cannot be longer borne—that bo- 
roughs of less than two thousand 
should not send representatives, al- 
though they have done it by a pre- 
scription as old as any title in the 
kingdom — and that it is an equal 
abuse that boroughs of between 2000 
and 4000 should send more than one 
member. 

Be it so—replies the American. 
But in that case, cannot all the unre- 
presented towns in the kingdom, 
whose population exceeds 2000, say, 
that if you discard tradition, and go 
upon reasonableness and fitness, our 
right is as good as that of the repre- 
sented boroughs? Surely they can, 
and will. 

The necessity of farther reform, 
he argues, will be made more appa- 
rent, as soon as the application of 
the new and uniform system of suf- 
frage shall take place. Will Leeds, 
and Manchester, and Liverpool sub- 
mit to be represented by the same 





number of members as the old bo-. 
roughs, whose population is ever so 
little over 4000? Surely not. Those 
who suffer by the imperfect applica- 
tion of the Rule-of-Three system— 
that is, the majority of the people— 
will clamour to haveit carried through, 
and they will have reason and justice 
ontheir side. The Reviewer adds, that 
Mr Canning and the Anti-reformers 
could answer them, but Lord John 
Russell cannot. The vice of the pro- 
posed system is, that it is the Rule- 
of-Three plan, with a blunder in 
working the question. The mode- 
rate Reformers—and Lord John Rus- 
se] and the rest, all began with call- 
ing themselves so—sin, then, quoth 
the acute American, at once against 
the genius of the British Constitution 
(he does not greatly admire it, but 
knows what it is) and the four rules 
of arithmetic. They can stand neither 
upon Lord Coke nor Cocker; the 
jus parliamentarium, nor the multi- 
plication table. 

We have not thus given our Ame- 
rican brother’s views on the propo- 
sed reform as at all original. We have 
ourselves, and many others besides 
us, enforced them in other words in 
more than one article. But we are 
bigots, and Tories—wedded to the 
system of all old abuses—and our 
opinion is of little worth. Hear, then, 
ye Whigs, and give ear, O ye Radi- 
cals, to a compatriot of Washington 
and Franklin ! 

But our bold-spoken Republican 
does not stop here. He pursues the 
scheme into other results, which to 
him seem inevitable, and which he 
would be the last to deplore—as ul- 
timately they would, according to 
his creed, prove the greatest of bless- 
ings. What are some of those re- 
sults? Extinction of the monarchy 
—of the House of Lords—and of the 
Established Church. 

When these institutions are sub- 
jected to the test of the political 
metaphysics, which decide that no 
borough of less than 2000 inhabitants 
shall retain the practice of choosing 
members, how, asks the American 
Reviewer, can they stand? The right 
of Old Sarum to send members to 
Parliament, is assuredly as ancient as 
the House of Lords. Old Sarum 
was a city before the Peers of Eng- 
land were a House of Parliament. 
The whole Parliament of England 
once sat within the walls of that 
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ancient city, now to be deprived 
of the franchise which it has enjoyed 
for so many centuries. It is true, 
he adds, that Old Sarum, now redu- 
ced to a wheat-field, enclosed by a 
mound, is a very different thing from 
what it was when it was first sum- 
moned by the king’s writ to send 
burgesses to Parliament. But is it 
more changed than the House of Lords 
is changed from its original character 
and composition? No. The contrast 
of the present with the ancient con- 
dition of Old Sarum, is not greater 
than the contrast of the present with 
the ancient character of the English 
Peerage. It is but a few years ago 
since this very Lord John Russell 
(who, we beg, will re-purchase his 
historical works from us, now that 
there is no demand for snuff-pa- 
per) declared in Parliament, that 
the right of Old Sarum to send 
members to Parliament was as sacred 
as that of his own illustrious house 
to its titles and estate. So many 
others will think, ere long; and how 
sacred that is, needs not now to be 
told to zealous Radical Reformers. 
While, then, you disfranchise Old 
Sarum, says Jonathan to John, be- 
cause it is a theoretical absurdit 

that an individual nobleman should, 
as its proprietor, return two mem- 
bers to Parliament, how can you de- 
fend the still more stupendous ab- 
surdity that some three or four hun- 
dred noble individuals, neither rich- 
er nor more enlightened than as many 
thousands in the community around 
them, should actually compose one 
entire House of Legislation, indepen- 
dent of the people and the Crown, 
and transmit this great franchise to 
their posterity ?—Aye, that question, 
already put a hundred times, and in 
a hundred frowning forms, by the 
Examiner and other formidable root- 
and-branch men, should the Bill pass, 
or any thing like the Bill, may soon be 
put, not in words, but in blows, not 
at the point of the pen, but of the 
sword, by fiercer Republicans than 
any now breathing undisturbed in 
the prosperous land beyond the At- 
lantic, We differ toto celo from the 


Examiner, and the North American 
Review, on almost all great political 
questions involving the principles of 
human happiness and improvement, 
—that is, in their application to Eng- 
land; but we believe, or rather 
know, that in their two heads is a 


larger quantity of sound, firm brain, 
than in the noddles of hundreds and 
thousands of ninnies now yelping 
for Reform in fear or hope of Re- 
volution, or in utter ignorance of the 
meaning of the watchword, which, 
being a monosyllable, (Bill,) they are 
able to articulate. 

But there has been a great cla- 
mour for Reform—there is none 
against the House of Lords. All is 
hush—you hear not the angry voice 
of the are vox Det. Yes— 
we do hear it—a low, sullen, savage 
growl—ere long, if things go on thus, 
to be a yell, as of the red men of the 
woods leaping out of covert with 
their tomahawks upon a sleeping 
horde. Is a majority of the people 
of England, asks the American, nu- 
merically taken, friendly to an he- 
reditary house of legislation? We 
hope they are. But what then? There 
may be much indifference where 
there is no enmity—and the fa- 
vour in which that House is held b 
many may be lukewarm. How can it 
be otherwise ? People do not pas- 
sionately regard such institutions. 
They approve of them—and wish 
them well; and many, no doubt, 
would struggle to uphold them, if 
they were seen to be in jeopardy. 
But hate is nimble and active—plot- 
ting and persevering—sleepless, or 
pursues its object in dreams. 

Recollect the manner—quoth our 
American—in which the axe was 
Jaid at the root of the House of Lords 
in the time of Cromwell. We know 
—says he—that the statesmen who 
bring forward the present measure 
do not propose to destroy the peer- 

e; but will the like forbearance be 
observed by the agitators, whom that 
measure will bring into Parliament, 
and by the people, whom that mea- 
sure will instruct in their strength, 
and animate in their zeal ? 

The Reviewer concludes with some 
strong sentences about the fate of the 
Crown and the Church. They are, 
he says, the traditionary institutions 
of England. But it is not two cen- 
turies since the great usurper heaved 
them from their foundations. Now 
he holds that, by the Bill, the conser- 
vative principle of the whole British 
Constitution will be destroyed. Even 
he, as a Republican, does not think— 
as our reformers do—that the British 
Constitution is doomed to irremedi- 
able abuse—to the forced toleration 
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of any and every existing evil. But 
he thinks that the only principle of 
reform which is consistent with its 
preservation, is the temperate cor- 
rection of practical evils, by specific 
remedies applied to the individual 
case—that general and theoretic re- 
medies are inadmissible; for that it 
would be far better at once to de- 
stroy the monarchy, which, of course, 
he, being an honest Republican, thinks 
a flagrant abuse. 
He finishes the discussion of this 
art of his general subject—which is, 
eform in Europe—with two import- 
ant reflections. First, that if this plan 
revail, the ancient system will be 
in fact acknowledged to be abusive, 
and the Reform will be the constitu- 
tion—a new constitution resting on a 
totally new principle—to wit, that no 
institution shall be allowed to con- 
tinue in England, however ancient 
the prescription on which it rests, 
that cannot be justified to reason. And 
what is right reason? Often hard to 
say. Will such a principle—once 
admitted and acted on, not only as 
paramount but sole—stop at the 
resent measure of Reform in the 
ouse of Commons? Secondly, he 
remarks, that in calculating the pro- 
gress of Reform in England, it is 
certain that it will be governed by 
owerful influences exterior to Eng- 
and—and independent of her con- 
trol. A narrow channel divides her 
from a country whose institutions 
were as ancient, and, till they fell, 
were believed to be as solid, as those 
of England. In the progress of forty 
years of tremendous revolution and 
fearful vicissitudes, France has reach- 
ed a system greatly exceeding the 
English in its popular character, and 
is verging towards one still more 
completely popular. Nobody be- 
lieves that the peerage there will 
have along existence. But interna- 
tional sympathy is powerful over 
national fates. The institution that 
falls before reform in one country, 
will it stand fast in another, before 
the same power proceeding on the 
vires acquirit eundo principle ? 

Such is a precis or abridgement of 
the opinions of an enlightened Re- 
publican on the Plan of Reform—a 
voice from America. 

Turn we now to the opinions, on 
the same subject, of an enlighten- 
ed British Whig—worthy son of an 


illustrious sire—of no less & man 
than Dugald Stewart. Nobody will 
accuse or suspect him of being hos- 
tile to a liberal creed or system of 
political philosophy—nobody who 
reads his two pamphlets, which to- 
gether would form a large octavo 
volume, will doubt his talents—no- 
body who knows what the course 
of his life has been, will deny that 
his opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the actual working of 
constitutions, have been excellent 
—nor will any body who knows any 
thing of the man himself, refuse to 

ive him the praise of incorruptible 
integrity and brightest honour. Let 
us direct attention, then, to some of 
his opinions—and, as in the case of 
our American friend, as much as 
eee in his own elegant language. 

et us select from about 800 full and 

regnant pages, as many passages as 
bur limited article will hold, aad pre- 
sent them to the public in an abridge- 
ment. On a future occasion, we hope 
to be able to return to these admi- 
rable pamphlets. Whigs scorn, we 
know, to be enlightened by Tories, 
and thence their ignorance; but 
Tories draw light from all urns that 
contain it, and thence their illumi- 
nation. 

Colonel Stewart starts with the 
celebrated aphorism of Lord Bacon, 
that all innovations in the govern- 
ment of nations, should be effected 
in imitation of those silent and im- 
perceptible permutations, which re- 
sult from the continued and insen- 
sible accommodation of institutions 
to the changes which arise in the 
circumstances of the communities to 
which they belong. And the object 
of both pamphlets may be said to be, 
to prove and illustrate its applica- 
tion to all changes in the represent- 
ation of the people—to shew, that 
the imitation should extend to the 
careful and scrupulous adaptation of 
the alterations to the changes which 
society is undergoing, or has under- 
gone. 

Very different from this are, in his 
belief, the measures contemplated by 
those who call themselves Reformers 
of any class and description: For, 
try them by the test of established 
rules of political wisdom, and none 
of them will stand the trial. What 
are some of these established rules ? 
That, in order to establish a thing 


ble 


to be an abuse, it is not enough to 
shew that an actual usage is a devia- 
tion from the original purport of the 
institution ; it must be shewn to be 
the immediate and active source of 
evil existing or contingent ;—that 
there is no panacea in politics any 
more than in medicine—no remedy 
that is equally applicable to all 
abuses, and therefore the remedy 
proposed for each must be specific ;— 
that such is the unavoidable imper- 
fection of all human affairs, that there 
is hardly any unmixed good, and 
least of all in the arbitrary and con- 
ventional institutions of men—so 
that, after an abuse has been pointed 
out, it must be shewn that it is not the 
necessary and inseparable concomi- 
tant of some advantage which more 
than compensates its injurious in- 
fluence ;—that it must be shewn that 
the proposed remedy is not a mere 
experiment, and that it will be ade- 
quate to the removal of the evil, or, 
at all events, presents a very strong 
probability of being useful ;—that it 
must be shewn that it is not opera- 
tive in more ways than one—and 
that it will neither do more, or go 
farther than can be calculated on, 
or bring any evil along with it as 
bad or worse than that which it is 
intended to correct. If, indeed, he 
well says, a proposed measure of 
reform will stand a scrutiny by such 
criteria as these, it may, it would 
seem, be safely acted on. The gra- 
dual and successive correction of 
abuses, by such a process of exami- 
nation as this, is among the highest 
and most important objects to which 
the legislative wisdom of a people 
can be directed—for it is, in fact, 
assisting nature, and accelerating the 
salutary process of innovation which 
time effects. 

Tried by such rules as these, alas, 
for the schemes of our Reformers! 
There is no indication of the previ- 
ous abuses, which they profess their 
ability to rectify—but a remodelling 
of the constitution of Parliament is 
represented as the certain cure of all. 
Neither is it possible to ascertain 
the connexion between the defects 
which they aiin at destroying, and 
the advantages with which many of 
them are allied. The changes to be 
introduced into the formation of 
Parliament—about the precise na- 
ture of which, we see now that hardly 
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any two of themare agreed—isa pure 
and most hazardous experiment on 
the principles of government, which 
can neither be shewn to be adequate 
to the remedy of the evils of the 
times, nor reduced to any calcula- 
tion as to the nature or limits of its 
operation. Viewed in the only light 
in which it can be viewed, and rea- 
soned about as a direct measure of 
reform, it must be taken as the pro- 
posed remedy for the defects, real 
or supposed, in the deliberative and 
legislative organs of the state; and 
the effect would be—so all its most 
zealous friends, except an unintel- 
ligible few, desire and believe—to 
bring the direction of the public coun- 
cils and public affairs much more un- 
der the influence of the lower classes 
of society; and by so doing, to pro- 
duce, not a reform of abuses, but a 
clearing away of all the obstacles to 
innovation, and a breaking down of 
all the bulwarks which the existing 
order of society affords to the con- 
stitution to which it has given rise. 
Such an operation on the govern- 
ment of a country, Colonel Stewart 
says, is not reform, but tantamount 
to a revolution—and a revolution, 
not in aid of the provisions of nature, 
but tending directly to their sub- 
version. 

What is the nice problem to be 
solved in the formation of its institu- 
tions, in as far as government is sub- 
servient to the pursuit of the public 
prosperity and welfare ? Why, to con- 
centrate in the deliberate portion of 
the State all the intelligence of the 
community—to secure to it the gui- 
dance of the national councils, and to 
keep it steadily in its object to the 
furtherance of the general weal. 
Without entering into an enumera- 
tion of the various devices that have 
been resorted to for this purpose, has 
it ever yet been denied—(if so by 
whom ?)—that none have ever been 
found more efficacious in practice 
than those which the institutions of 
this country provide? Where else has 
there been the same identification in 
the sources of the prosperity of the 
whole community—such facilities 
and motives to the diffusion of know- 
ledge—and a representation, in the 
composition of which are so consult- 
ed all orders and interests of the 
state? Nowhere else—nor has any 
educated Reformer ever ventured, 
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in express terms, to say so, even 
when addressing the uneducated 
agape round the hustings. 

But many evils are endured by 
the people of Britain. Many. But in 
order to justify changes in any de- 
gree, such as those now proposed 
to be introduced, does Colonel Stew- 
art speak paradoxically, when he 
says, that it should be clearly shewn 
that the existing institutions are re- 
sponsible for, and have been, the 
sources of the evils which the people 
endure? But these evils, he says— 
and every honest man who gives his 
honesty fair play, knows, if he does 
not say the same thing—these evils, 
resolving themselves almost entirely 
into the pressure of the times, and 
the stagnation of industry, are the re- 
sult, not of the institutions, but of 
the policy which has been pursued. 
The history of that policy is itself, 
he maintains, a remarkable proof 
of the utter inexpediency of gi- 
ving farther weight to the popular 
voice in the direction of affairs. 
For we are now paying the penal- 
ty of a war policy, and expenditure 
of unexampled extravagance; but 
the very extravagance of the expen- 
diture circulated large sums among 
the people, and produced all the 
appearance of unusual prosperity; 
and the multitude, who are inca- 
pable of looking to distant conse- 
quences, and who judge always by 
their experience of the immediate 
effects, upheld the views of those 
at the head of affairs, at last almost 
by universal acclamation. So far, 
therefore, he adds, from its being the 
fact that the popular voice is of no 
avail in the direction of the public 
concerns, there is not an instance in 
which it has been long, and steadily, 
and decidedly exerted, that it has 
not prevailed in the end over every, 
other interest in the State. It is un- 
necessary for us to say, that our po- 
litics are, in many points of import- 
ance, not those of Colonel Stewart; 
but to all that he has here said, in as 
far as bears upon the argument in 
hand, we give our most unhesitating 
and unqualified assent—and trust, 
with him, that the people of England 
will be wiser than lend their counte- 
nance to any hazardous experiments 
upon government under the name of 
reform, knowing, as they must do, 
and have been often taught by bitter 
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experience, the extreme liability of 
all numerous bodies of men to sud- 
den impulse, and the manner in 
which deliberation becomes diffi- 
cult in proportion to the number of 
those by whom questions are to be 
discussed, and some approximation 
to a common opinion formed by 
their combined reflection. 

Colonel Stewart has a pride—as 
well he may—in quoting the philo- 
sophy of his father, now never quoted 
by the Whigs, for its whole spirit— 
mild, because meditative—and calm, 
because profound — is adverse to their 
reckless and shallow schemes of go- 
vernment. That great man has beau- 
tifully said, “ The nature and spirit 
of a government, as it is actually ex- 
ercised at a particular period, can- 
not always be collected; perhaps it 
can seldom be collected from an ex- 
amination of written laws, or of the 
established forms of a constitution. 
These may continue the same for a 
long course of ages, while the go- 
vernment may be modified in its 
exercise, to a great extent, by gra- 
dual and indescribable alterations in 
the ideas, manners, and character of 
the people, or by a change in the 
relations which the different orders 
in the community bear to each other. 
In every country whatever, besides 
the established laws, the political 
state of the public is affected by an 
infinite variety of circumstances, of 
which no words can convey a con- 
ception, and which are to be collected 
only from actual observation.” And 
never, says his enlightened son, was 
this remark, as to the operation of 
society itself upon government, its 
evident effects on its own institu- 
tions, and on the direction of its af- 
fairs, more strikingly displayed, than 
in our own country. Never in any 
other country did such operation 
result from the combined influence 
of so many causes, so complicated 
or so difficult to trace and to assign. 
It is scarcely too much to say, that 
there is hardly an interest, however 
trifling—or active principle, however 
imperceptible—that does not, in the 
end, produce some effect on our na- 
tional councils. Only consider, for a 
moment, the immense contribution 
of light, of intelligence, of experi- 
ence, which society itself is daily 
and hourly affording in aid of the 
legislative wisdom of Parliament! 
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Only consider for a moment the 
prodigious influence which public 
opinion has acquired in shaping the 
result of its deliberations, not only 
by carrying that of its members along 
with it, but in the expression of a 
wish which they find themselves 
compelled to respect. From the 
unrestricted nature of social inter- 
course, what multitudes of persons 
who have no vote in either of the 
legislative bodies, are constantly 
throwing out ideas in conversation, 
and contributing to fashion the judg- 
ment which is ultimately to be pro- 
nounced on public questions by those 
who have! There is besides hardl 

any great practical question = 


occurs with respect to public affairs, . 


in which many individuals are not 
directly Pras. be by leading mem- 
bers among their opponents, or 
directly brought before one of the 
Houses of Parliament to undergo 
an examination on subjects with 
which they are known to be con- 
versant. And, above all, from the 
freedom of the en and the pre- 
vailing activity of the humanintellect, 
a vast supply of thought, and of fact, 
and of suggestion, is constantly 
thrown out as a contribution to use- 
ful knowledge, or to stimulate the 
reflection of others. From similar 
causes, the controlling influence of 
the general opinion comes to beas effi- 
cient as its power of direction; inso- 
much, that there is hardly any ques- 
tion on which the public voice con- 
tinues to be sufficiently, pertina- 
ciously, and generally pronounced, 
that it does not overcome all oppo- 
sition in its effects on government. 
Colonel Stewart confesses that he 
cannot see in what respect a greater 
popular influence on the direction of 
affairs could be desirable. 

If such be the influence of the pre- 
vailing voice beyond the walls of the 
senate and the council chamber on 
the determination of questions within, 
surely, says this judicious friend of 
the people, surely every precaution 
should be taken to insure its going 
on good grounds, before it becomes 
too imperative to be resisted; and 
that it should be long and decidedly, 
as well as loudly pronounced, before 
it is acknowledged to be the voice 
of the nation. The instability and 
mutability of opinion among the mul- 
titude, and among all assemblies 
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of the people, has been the remark 
of all writers and speakers in every 
free state of antiquity, where their 
opinions exerted any influence. But 
that is not all—for the ignorance 
and want of discrimination of the 
great bulk of mankind, their 
verty of idea, and their little familiar- 
ity in the habits of thinking with 
such subjects, disables them from 
perceiving the total inadequacy of 
the expedients proposed to the pur- 
poses they are intended to answer ; 
or how far the changes recommend- 
ed fall short of the excellence they 
are represented to possess. If a 
measure has but a | poaee of good, 
or the semblance of good, it passes 
with them for perfection. In deli- 
cate questions of government, of 
civil right, and of legislation, they 
are as little capable of giving a judg- 
ment, as they are of relishing the 
beauties, or detecting the defects, of 
the nobler productions of the painter 
or the sculptor. But he adds—Un- 
fortunately among us every person 
thinks himself qualified to judge of 
the most difficult and abstract ques- 
tions connected with the structure 
and operation of human society, be- 
cause every man is entitled to form 
an opinion on all public affairs. But, 
in his mind, and in that of all wise 
men, this rashness and presump- 
tion of ignorance is one of the strong- 
est reasons for keeping the delibe- 
rative function of the state sufficient- 
ly clear of its influence, to prevent it 
from taking the guidance of the na- 
tion, and either forcing the legisla- 
ture on pernicious measures, or 
thwarting and perverting every line 
of policy, the ultimate result of which 
it cannot foresee. In his opinion, the 
views of the Reformers evidently lead 
to that effect ; to render the members 
of the Commons’ House of Parliament 
more amenable to their constituents, 
and, by giving to the lower classes of 
society a larger share in the privilege 
of nomination, to reduce them to a 
complete dependence on the people. 
After some other excellent obser- 
vations, and ingenious and philoso- 
phical explanations, Colonel Stewart, 
who loves the people far better than 
those who are now pandering to their 
appetencies, says, that one would 
suppose, from the language of the 
Reformers, that some inconveni- 


ence, some injurious disability, or 
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some degrading distinction was af- 
fixed to certain classes of the popu- 
lation which at present regulate the 
exercise of the elective franchise. 
But there is no present advantage to 
be made of this privilege, unless the 
clamourers for reform actually want 
to make money of their more extend- 
ed right of a and to come into 
the market to sell their votes. It is, 
then, a perfectly unprofitable right to 
those who possess it. The law—he 
truly says—excludes no class of men; 
it merely limits the exercise of a 
particular function to men placed in 
certain circumstances, in which it is 
open to all to place themselves ; and 
very many opulent persons (pro- 
bably thyself, reader) neither pos- 
sess the privilege, nor care to ac- 
quire it. 

But, then, think of the present 
shocking state of corruption. Colo- 
nel Stewart does think of it, and is 
sorry for it; but how is it to be cured? 
Why, by what else but an increase of 
knowledge and virtue. But it is, he 
says, for the Reformers to shew that 
there would be less corruption in 
elections, by exposing to its influence 
a much larger mass of poverty, and 
more wisdom in the legislature, by 
bringing both its formation and mea- 
sures more under the direction of a 
much larger proportion of igno- 
rance. 

Colonel Stewart still holds to that 
faith in which his great father in- 
structed him—which, when the Edin- 
burgh Review was in “its high and 
palmy state,’ Mr Jeffrey often elo- 
quently expounded, but which he 
and all his brother Reformers have 
now pretended to abjure. We allude 
to the only sound and true constitu- 
tional doctrine concerning the influ- 
ence of the House of Peers. Colonel 
Stewart shews that while the real 
power of the nobility, as a separate 
class in the state, has declined since 
the feudal times—the consequence of 
wealth, of talent, and of official situa- 
tion, the frequency of intermarriages 
with the commonalty, and, above all, 
the great increase of numbers, has 
brought them much more on a level, 
in public estimation, in point of dig- 
nity, with the rest of the population, 
and blended their interests in a much 
greater degree with those of the rest 
of the nation. From this decrease 
in the power of the House of Lords, 
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and the multiplication of the ties 
which connect its members with the 
Commons, the consequence has been, 
that whatever influence individuals 
of the Upper House may possess, is 
exerted in determining the return of 
members for the Lower. Circum- 
stances have thus very happily come 
to exert a compensating effect, in 
preserving, in some degree, the ope- 
ration of the effective principles of 
the constitution, by partially viola- 
ting its theoretical forms. By this 
means, the nobility come to be re- 
presented, along with the other in- 
terests of the nation, in the House 
which has concentrated the whole 
power of the state, according to the 
personal influence of its members 
with the community—by individuals 
of their own families, or by friends ; 
and from no source, in the history 
of the nations, have men of better 
talents, or of more earnest zeal for 
liberty, been drawn. This conse- 
quence has an effect in two ways in 
harmonizing the operation of the 
constitution. First of all, it tends to 
preserve the importance of the Up- 
per House, and to give additional 
authority to their decisions, as ma- 
nifesting the opinion of many in- 
fluential men; and secondly, it breaks 
the collision between the Houses 
when they come to differ in opinion, 
by enabling the voice of the Upper 
in some degree to operate in modi- 
fying the voices of the Lower, and 
by neutralizing the feeling of hosti- 
lity which on such occasions might 
arise, by infusing a proportion of 
elements likely to be of the same 
opinion in both. This weight of in- 
fluence, and this approximation of 
interests between the two Houses 
of Legislature, is essentially neces- 
sary to the functions they have to per- 
form, as the deliberative body,in such 
a constitution and state of society as 
ours. Were they to be reduced to 
the condition of a mere council, to 
advise the best measures for the 
common good, without any means 
to render their resolutions obligato- 
ry on the community, they would 
either lose all power, or the resolu- 
tions of the two Houses would be at 
frequent variance. In this way, the 
views of the Reformers would ruin 
the legislation of the country alto- 
gether. The measure which they 
would apply to the Commons’ House 
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of Parliament, would destroy the 
consequence of the Lords, and ren- 
der it perfectly nugatory as a means 
of subjecting the proceedings of the 
Lower Chamber to a revision; and 
the Commons, while it was freed en- 
tirely from their check, would be 
reduced to the condition of a mere 
organ, to carry into effect the sove- 
reign will of the most ignorant and 
me en part of the community. 

hen both the lights of the nation 
had been thus put out, it would not 
be long before such calamities and 
confusion were brought on the coun- 
try, as would effectually sicken the 
people with their advisers ; and the 
nation would probably be disposed 
to cry out, with Samson, “ O Lord 
God, remember me, I pray thee, this 
once, that I may be at once avenged 
of these Philistines for my two 
eyes !” 

All this is here strongly put; but 
by and by Colonel Stewart rises into 
a higher strain; and when he is 
speaking of the education of the peo- 
ple, in relation to the proposed plans 
of reform, we could almost believe 
that we were listening to his father. 
We have almost all along been using 
Colonel Stewart’s words; but here 
there must be neither alteration nor 
abridgement—nor yet small type. 

“ Of those who receive the bless- 
ings of a liberal education, there are 
few who are capable of arriving at 
original truth for themselves, and not 
a much greater number who are 
competent to examine, to any satis- 
factory purpose, the real evidence 
for those views which they have 
taken up from others. The influence 
of parental authority,—the weight 
with which the precepts of our early 
instructors were clothed,—and the 
contagious effect of prevailing opi- 
nions, which leads men to consider 
every additional supporter of the 
same doctrine in the light of a fresh 
testimony to fact, and to suppose, 
that what every body believes must 
be true, determines the creed on 
most subjects of by far the greater 
proportion of mankind. This power- 
ful propensity of human nature, it is 
reasonable to suppose, has not been 
implanted in our constitution for 
useless, much less for pernicious 
purposes; and if we compare the 
vast mass of the community who are 
denied the blessings of the best in- 
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struction which the state of society 
in which they live can afford; the 
still greater number of those whose 
occupation, in the active pursuits of 
life, precludes them from that patient 
and systematical reflection indispen- 
sable for such investigations ; it will 
be evident, that although this princi- 
ple of human nature may occasion- 
ally prolong error, that, as error will 
pass away and the truth remain, a 
provision has wisely been made for 
the communication to the mass of 
the population of the best lights 
which the human understan dinghas 
acquired, and the final generaliza- 
tion of the fruits of knowledge. Scep- 
tics may assert that a state of philo- 
sophical doubt and indecision, as to 
all conclusions, is the mostadvantage- 
ous state of the human intellect; but 
the real philosopher will find, I ap- 
rehend, in the irksome and rest- 
ess dissatisfaction of his unsettled 
thoughts, only a spur to more pro- 
found enquiry, and to the great bulk 
of mankind, who have neither leisure, 
nor capacity, nor vigour of mind, to 
clear up their difficulties for them- 
selves, such a state of uncertainty is 
ruinous to their principles, and the 
fertile source of the mostrecklessand 
criminal excesses. I certainly would 
be one of the very last persons to 
say any thing that would discredit 
the attempts that have been so suc- 
cessfully made of late years for the 
diffusion of education and of know- 
ledge. But it is rarely that many 
well-meaning and sensible persons 
concur in an opinion, (however er- 
roneous to the extent to which their 
fears induce them to push it,) with- 
out having some shew of reason in 
their error.. Even as it is, the advan- 
tages which society has derived from 
the education of the lower orders, 
far outweigh the evils it has pro- 
duced; but there can be no doubt 
that the first effects of tillage to the 
human mind is, in a certain degree, 
to unsettle its opinions, and to shake 
it loose from many ideas which it 
had been accustomed to respect as 
truth, and to give it a tendency to 
question many others. The simple 
and sublime truths of morality and 
religion, which are instilled into the 
mind in infancy and early youth, 
amid the scenes of untroubled do- 
mestic happiness, the endearments 
of parental affection, and the enjoy- 
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ments of home, come to be associa- 
ted with all the errors with which 
they were first united, and as, (as 
has been often remarked,) ‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,’ it 
often happens that, in weak minds, 
which rest satisfied with a superficial 
enquiry, as they came together, to- 
— they go; it being rashly in- 
erred, when it is found that much 
that the understanding has been 
taught to receive as gospel will not 
stand the test of enquiry, that all 
they have received on the faith of 
others has been merely an imposi- 
tion on their credulity. The evils 
of this description, inseparable from 
the first breaking in of the light on 
the understandings of a people, may 
be considerable, but should certainly 
not deter the friends of humanity 
from pursuing their pious endea- 
vours ; it cannot be doubted, that, as 
man becomes a more intellectual 
and rational being, he will become 
also a more moral and better mem- 
ber of society. The important in- 
ference it should suggest is, that, as 
education is rendered more general, 
it should be rendered also more ju- 
dicious ; and that, as it is manifestly 
impossible to educate a nation of 
hilosophers, capable of new-found- 
ing their opinions for themselves, on 
a sound deduction of conclusions 
from their natural evidence, that 
sufficient care should be taken not 
to set them afloat without a com- 
pass on a boundless sea of specula- 
tion, by emancipating them from the 
influence of all those truths which, 
in infancy, they have been accus- 
tomed to revere. 

“In matters of mere belief, which 
affect only the happiness of the in- 
dividual, such evils may be left to 
their natural cure; but, unfortu- 
nately, such a state of dissatisfac- 
tion, with its existing opinions in 
the public mind, is apt to be pro- 
ductive of more practical conse- 
quences, and, as has been remark- 
ed by a writer, (speaking of the 
fanaticism which prevailed in the 
days of Cromwell,)—‘ As religious 
zeal was the cause of one revolu- 
tion, so the prevalence of irreligion 
would one day be the source of 
another ;’ I leave it to the judg- 
ment of the discerning, whether 
there are not symptoms in the state 
of the times of the possibility of such 
a result. 
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“ While the minds of the half-edu- 
cated are in this state of intellectual 
ferment and undirected activity, is 
it wise, is it safe to attempt to bring 
the legislative and governing # axtehrs 
of the state so nee org | under the 
immediate controul of the popular 
impulse, as it would be, were the 
views of the reformers to be reduced 
to practice? In all times, and in all 
states, there have been found men 
cupidi rerum novarum—anxious for 
change, some from discontent—some 
from a restless spirit of enterprise 
that will be doing—some from the 
pressure of intolerable evils—and 
some from an impatience of insignifi- 
cance and the hope of rising toimport- 
ance amid the troubles of the times. 
These are the spirits ever ready to 
ignite the combustible matter of a 
state; and no better preparation for a 
general flame can be imagined, than 
the unsettling the minds of men on 
all that they have been accustomed to 
respect in the constitution of their 
country, and then throwing into their 
hands a power which it is in vain 
afterwards to attempt to control. 
‘Il faut prendre les temps quand les 
eaux sont basses pour travailler aux 
digues ;;—and the waters are at the 
present moment neither low nor 
tranquil; and if we attempt now to 
disturb the bulwarks of the consti- 
tution, by altering their shape, while 
the tide is high and its current strong, 
it will burst the barrier at the first 
breach, and sweep all that industry 
and knowledge has done in irresist- 
ible ruin before it. 

“ The passing events in other coun- 
tries present a powerful motive to 
the friends of social order, and of 
rational liberty, to be contented with 
the measure of good, which is cer- 
tainly and safely within their power. 
The great and enlightened kingdom 
of France is labouring to procure for 
herself what we possess ; and the ex- 
treme difficulty which she finds in 
adjusting her institutions to her state 
of society, and the evident want. of - 
harmony with which the various 
constitutions have worked, might 
teach us a salutary lesson of the in- 
finite value of forms capable of gi- 
ving a steady direction to the national 
councils ;—while they insure to every 
man all the freedom of thought and 
of action that the most sanguine 
friend of liberty could desire,— 
while they —— in a most ama- 
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zing degree, @ power of adaptation to 
the vicissitudes in the social sys- 
tem—and while they contain within 
themselves the means of speedy and 
effectual correction to any evil re- 
sulting from their own defective ope- 
ration, of which the community may 
ever have any just reason to complain. 
The people of France had just, and 
weighty, and sufficient grounds to 
run every risk to refound their go- 
vernment on substantial ‘wr es 
of civil right,—to establish a right 
to exercise the sovereign power of 
the state of their own creation, 
—to determine its operations by 
specific limits, and to furnish, for the 
example of future generations, a sa- 
lutary warning of the punishment to 
be inflicted for the most flagrant vio- 
lations of established conditions, and 
the most daring outrages on national 
liberty. In every form of govern- 
ment, those who administer it must 
be trusted with power, and if they 
are not to exercise it under the re- 
sponsibility of the heaviest penalty, 
when they employ it to subvert the 
public freedom, no scheme of liberty 
can be possible in the world, If the 
late ministers of France are not in 
the present age the objects of the 
indignation which they deserve, it is 
fit at least that they should be made 
a terror to the ages that are to come ; 
and if France hesitates to do her 
duty to mankind in this respect, we 
may say to her with the poet, 

* Nec tua et sontem tantummodo secula 

norint, 
Perpetue crimen posteritatis eris.’ 


“There the attempt on the rights of 
the community by their rulers was 
wanton, unprovoked, and uncalled 
for. In this country, the discontent 
with the existing state of the govern- 
‘ment is nearly equally causeless. 
The people feel their own power, 
and are impatient to shew it. They 
suffer severely from the pressure of 
the times, and are justly discontent- 
ed; and they present, therefore, ma- 
terials of the most alarming descrip- 
tion for the porpeses of excitement; 
but the evils of which they really 
_ have to ome, can only be cured 
by cool and deliberate reflection, and 
by a firm and steady government; 
and they are hastening to produce a 
state of things in which the voice of 
_Treason will be heard no more, and 
where the rudder of the state will 
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be rendered powerless in the strong- 
est and most skilful hands, The re- 
medy for the evils of the country, it 
cannot be too often urged, is not to 
be found in a change in the mechan- 
ism of government, but of the mea- 
sures which the government ought 
to adopt.” 

Colonel Stewart then proceeds, 
after much able disquisition on the 
natural sources of power in acommu- 
nity, to consider the effects likely to 
be produced on the connexion of 
the legislature with the population, 
by the change which the measure 
would occasion in the character and 
quality of the elective body. He 
observes, that a representative go- 
vernment may derive its support, 
either by connecting itself respec- 
tively with each individual of a large 
numerical majority of the people, or 
by connecting itself with those lead- 
ing and influential persons who carry 
along with them, from steady gene- 
ral causes, a large portion of the 
community. In the first case, each 
person acts independently of his 
neighbour; in the other, masses of 
individuals act together, from the 
influence of the natural associating 
i __" by which they are com- 

ined. In so far as a government 
adopts the former of these views, it 
tends towards arepublic. In so far 
as it adopts the latter, it derives its 
support from the natural principles 
of government. In every form of 
society there are individuals who, 
from a variety of causes, are enabled 
to exercise a powerful sway over 
many others—great capitalists—or 
company of capitalists—great land- 
holders—great bankers or monied 
men—aspiring and hopeful politi- 
cians—and many other classes of 
persons, who all possess powerful 
sources of influence in the commu- 
nity. In proportion as the number 
and consequence of such classes in- 
crease in a nation, the less will it 
be fit to exist as a republic, or to 
have a government formed upon its 
rinciples. The genius of the Eng- 
ish constitution has in all times hi- 
therto recognised these permanent 
sources of natural power; and has 
most happily adopted the forms of 
government to give them effect, by 
the very circumstances of their ha- 
ving been moulded and bent into 
shape by the successive agency of 
these operatiye causes themselves. 
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Colonel Stewart believes, that while 
the provisions of the measure act 
in a very limited degree in increa- 
sing numerically its points of direct 
contact with the population, they 
will weaken and deteriorate all those 
ties which have hitherto rendered the 
people amenable to the steady direc- 
tion of permanent natural causes of 
influence, and abandon altogether 
the hold of government over what 
is left of them, as the basis of its 
controlling power with the commu- 
nity. The measure rests the power 
of government entirely on the sup- 
port of the people; and he cannot 
see by what means it is to maintain 
its sway over the aristocracy, if it is 
not on all occasions to hold up in 
terror to them (as in the present 
instance) the consequences to be 
apprehended from the unbridled 
fury of the populace. Most un- 
worthy, indeed, he calmly says, 
would it be of the legislature to 
give way to the complaints of the 
people, unless they were founded in 
reason, and could be complied with 
without injury to the essential in- 
terest and wellbeing of the nation,a 

oint of which the people cannot be 
judges. The influence, for example, 
of the nomination of members, in- 
volves questions of great nicety and 
difficulty, and certainly should not 
have been decided in compliance 
with the complaints of the people, if 
the case was not most perfectly made 
out that it was itself an evil perni- 
cious to the constitution. That it was 
so, the Reformers have completely 
failed to shew; and in default of 
argument have had recourse to the 
unworthy expedient of intimidation, 
by holding out the necessity of yield- 
ing to the prevailing clamour, to pre- 
vent the people from being irritated 
into violence. The principle of the 
measure, he says, is that of pleasing 
the people by an obedience to their 
demands, and the principle once 
adopted, seems to lay the govern- 
ment prostrate at their feet. 

We have had incessantly dinned 
into our ears, during these last few 
months, the phrase of “ restoring the 
lost confidence of the people in their 
representatives.’”” That phrase, says 


Colonel Stewart, may mean some- 
thing, or it may mean nothing. 
it implies mere] 

smarting under th 
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tion, and the pressure of the times, 
and.consequently discontented with 
their own situation, and with the 
government, to which they ascribe 
their suffering, will be soothed into a 
temporary satisfaction with the legis- 
lature by its compliance with their 
wishes, as to a measure which they 
have been long and carefully taught 
to consider as the remedy for their 
ills, it probably amounts to a pretty 
accurate statement of the facts of the. 
case; but were this the only ground 
on which the framers of the Bill re- 
lied for the attainment of their ob- 
ject, it would be found perfectly nu- 
gatory ; for there is no standing still 
in a process of this description. The 
measure can remove none of the 
real causes of the distress of the 
times; that has been admitted a 
thousand times by the ablest of the 
Reformers themselves; similar dis- 
contents and irritation will again 
arise, and a similar emollient again 
be repeated, till there would be left 
no semblance of a constitution or 
of a government. If it be intended 
again, to intimate, by the restoration 
of the confidence of the people in 
the legislature, that the promoters of 
the present measure of Reform have 
had in view the introduction of a 
closer conuexion with their repre- 
sentatives and the aristocracy, the 
assertion is made in the face of all 
truth. For, by destroying all per- 
manent personal influence in the re- 
turn of members, and extending 
the elective franchise indiscriminate- 
ly to all householders paying a rent 
of L.10, and to L.10 co Tholben in 
the counties, and L.50 leaseholders, 
the relation between the govern- 
ment and the population has been 
completely changed. The only 
source of support to which the go- 
vernment can now trust, is that of 
the approbation of the elective body 
thus constituted, and the selection of 
the policy of the country is thus in a 
reat measure transferred from the 
egislature, instead of its proper de- 
liberative character, invested with 
that of the executive agent of the 
people. 
olonel Stewart considers, with 
great ability, the effect which this 
measure of reform will produce on 
the nature of those great interests 
which ought of their own accord, in 


a great degree, to shape for the com- 
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mon benefit the course of the policy 
of the government. Among other 
important effects, he adverts to the 
great independence which it profess- 
edly aims at introducing in the ex- 
ercise of the elective right by each 
individual, an independence neces- 
‘sarily weakening the effect produced 
‘by the great classes of interests in 
the mass, and powerfully tending, 
therefore, to dissolve the influence 
of all the natural sources of authori- 
ty, and of national wellbeing. The 
‘class of people to whom the mea- 
sure will chiefly extend the right of 
franchise, will be, he says, the mas- 
ter workmen, retailers, and shop- 
keepers. Would that among them 
were not included multitudes of per- 
_sons of a very different character— 
as we have shewn from statistical 
documents whose accuracy cannot 
be impugned, and by insolent igno- 
rance alone has ever been denied. A 
body of such small capitalists will thus 
be most potent indeed—who, though 
certainly feeling very sensibly the 
consequences resulting from the fluc- 
tuations in the state of the country, 
are so far removed from the causes 
of such changes themselves, and are 
so incapable of discovering their 
first impressions on the great springs 
of national prosperity, that neither 
their experience of the evil, nor their 
inferences from it, are, generally 
—s of any use as an index to 
the direction of public affairs. Never 
did any man utter more important 
truths in fewer words than Colonel 
Stewart has done in these calm sen- 
tences. He has drawn the true cha- 
racter and condition of a constitu- 
ency, of which to utter one syllable 
in disparagement, was, in the de- 
bates in Parliament, thought by the 
Reformers sufficient cause toexclude 
any speaker from the ranks of ra- 
tionality, and to stamp him an imbe- 
‘cile. But Colonel Stewart, and they 
who think with him on this mighty 
question, know better, and love bet- 
ter the true interests of their fellow- 
subjects, whom Providence has pla- 
eed in a humble condition, than the 
Reformers. He declares that if the 
representative system wanted reform 
in any particular more than another, 
the desideratum was to find means 
of giving a more decided influence 
to the interests of Operative Indus- 
try on the mechanism of government, 
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This great interest—in spite of the 
insolent slang of those multitudinous 
incarnations of superhuman stupidi- 
ty, Political Unions—the interest of 
by far the most numerous portion of 
the population, the present measure 
will deprive of all their legitimate in- 
fluence. 

By the present scheme, four-fifths 
of the members of the community 
are completely excluded from the 
direct influence of the elective right; 
and the great question, therefore, is, 
as to the change produced in the 
relation of the community to the 
elective body, who are thus to be 
empowered to exercise the right in 
the common behalf. The numerical 
increase in the body, although of little 
importance, in so far as it adds to 
the direct points of contact between 
the members of the government and 
the people (for what is the greatest 
supposable number of the voters to 
the twenty-two millions ?) is of im- 
mense effect on the character of the 
elective body itself. Let us not say 
—Colonel Stewart says it not—that 
the corporate bodies of towns, or 
the privileges of election conferred 
in many cases on burgesses, were 
always provided on just principles ; 
but he and we do maintain, that an 
elective body of that description, 
though susceptible of great improve- 
ment, was much better calculated, 
with all its defects, to afford an ade- 
quate representation of the people than 
that which the measure substitutes 
for it. Colonel Stewart says rightly, 
that the —— or burgesses of 
the towns, if not the most leading and 
influential individuals in the place, 
were at least men of some considera- 
tion and substance ; each of- whom 
necessarily connected himself with 
many individuals of every class and 
description of the population, and 
who formed (if not the best) a pretty 
fair species of jury, to decide on the 
behalf of the borough the fitness of 
the representative. According to the 
proposed plan, the individual conse- 
quence of each of these men is no 
greater than that of any other person 
who pays a rent of L.10; their con- 
sequence with the representative is 
no greater; their power in insuring 
an election, it is professedly the ob- 
ject of the measure to destroy. But 
the connexion of a rent-payer of 
L,19 a-year with the poorer classes 
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amounts to nothing—and thus, while 
by far the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of towns are excluded from the 
right of franchise, the principles 
which might have secured them an 
adequate representation, are entirely 
cut off from all operation either on 
the people or the government. It 
narrows, in fact, the constitution, in 
so far as it goes, to about a fifth part 
of the population, and leaves all the 
rest of the community without any 
(legitimate) means of affecting the 
legislative organs of the state. But 
how, adds this able writer with great 
animation—how an artificial limita- 
tion of the principles of the consti- 
tution, where there is no natural 
power on the part of those who are 
to exercise the function of consti- 
tuting the legislature, to create a 
— to make laws binding on the 
whole community whose interests 
theirs do not involve, is to operate 
in such times as the present, it is for 
the framers of the measure to explain. 
Universal suffrage would be an evil, 
and a dangerous innovation on the 
constitution, but it would be a less 
evil in point of injustice, and per- 
haps not more dangerous as to 
immediate consequences, than this. 
Much wretched nonsense has been 
vented by the Reformers—mostly 
the shallowest of men—about the 
power and the stake in the coun- 
try, possessed by the classes whom 
the bill would make the constitu- 
ency. They take it for granted that 
every person enjoying such a stake 
(all persons inhabiting a L.10 a-year 
house), would necessarily be actua- 
ted by a sufficient motive in resist- 
ing all tendency to turbulence and 
change. To do so is his interest. 
But this able writer most truly ob- 
serves, that the interest of a consti- 
tuent of the government, in its sup- 
port, will be proof only against such 
motives for its subversion or alter- 
ation, as shall not open to him an 
expectation of privileges more im- 
portant than those which the system 
confers; and the influence of the 
possessor of a stake in the country, 
as a motive to the preservation of 
order, will be effectual, so long only 
as it may be possible to exclude from 
his anticipations the prospect of bet- 
tering his condition by the hazards 
of change. But both these motives 
will certainly cease to operate as 


steady, actuating principles of con- 
duct, long before we descend so low 
in society as the classes of people 
who inhabit houses of L.10 yearly 
rent. On the eve of revolution or 
civil convulsion, it is not the mem- 
bers of the community who are at 
the very bottom of the scale, who 
look forward with ambitious ho 
to place themselves in the enviable 
situations which they see occupied 
by those who have previously been 
most favoured by fortune. The great 
mass of the lower orders, when they 
think they cannot change much for 
the worse, and, consequently, have 
little to risk but the casualties of the 
law, are in general actuated, in their 
speculations of amelioration, merely 
by some vague anticipations of bet- 
tering their condition, or of allevia- 
ting the pressure of evils which they 
feel, or which they fancy they suf- 
fer. But it is those who already 
possess a certain pre-eminence over 
them, and who already enjoy some 
consequence in their own estimation, 
who imagine, that in pulling down 
all that is really exalted, and sub- 
verting the order of society, they 
will still retain, with respect to their 
co-operators, the relative situation 
which they already possess, and be 
borne on the waves of popular com- 
motion, to the proudest stations of 
society. It is, then, those alone who 
are decidedly in possession of the 
advantages which a state of society 
yields, who will find in the motive 
of property an actuating principle, to 
resist whatever shall appear likely to 
place these advantages in jeopardy. 
These reflections are, we think, 
rofoundly true, and prove how phi- 
osophically Colonel Stewart has con- 
sidered, not only the character of so- 
ciety, but the nature of the human 
mind. But supposing that their stake 
in the country was such as to afford 
a sufficient security to government 
for the steady support of every man, 
included in the presentelective body, 
he reminds us that the elective body 
will not amount to a fifth part of the 
whole population ; and that by thus 
drawing this strong line of demarca- 
tion between those who are consi- 
dered the upholders of government, 
and those against whom it is upheld, 
the one part of the community is, as 
it were, arrayed against the other, 
with fearful numerical odds against 





the class to whom the support of the 


social system is confessedly confided 
by the principles of this new order 
1) 


The measure, then, will benefit no 
order—but injure all. Colonel Stew- 
art would have the interests of the 
very humblest attended to as well as 
those of the very highest; but the 
interest of both will, he thinks, be 
destroyed by the Bill. He is the 
champion of the cause of the poor— 
of the rich, and of the noble. And 
therefore he prefers the present sys- 
tem to that proposed, because by its 
principles, if an adequate represent- 
ation is not afforded for all the vari- 
ous orders and interests of society, 
it comes so near it that it will be dif- 
ficult to adjust them so well by any 
positive estimate and artificial con- 
trivance for giving them a more ex- 
act relative effect. He has shewn how 
by the bill the cottager, the opera- 
tive manufacturer, and artisan will 
have no /egitimate influence on the 
representation—and he gives his rea- 
sons for fearing that the measure, 
though it will not indeed destroy at 
once the existing aristocracy, will 
materially change its political nature 
—will qualify and professedly di- 
minish its influence on public affairs, 
and with the community will render 
men indifferent to the part they act 
in a cause in which they will speedi- 
ly find themselves ciphers—will in 
time destroy the Upper House of the 
legislature entirely as a field of pub- 
lic exertion, and convert it into a 
useless and tawdry ornament of the 
state. As the influence of this aris- 
tocracy declines, the influence of 
wealth, encouraged by the operation 
given to it by the provisions of the 
present Bill, will necessarily gain 

ound in the nation, and will con- 
tribute by itsrise to change, ina great 
measure, the national character. For 
in a country possessing the sources 
of opulence to such an extent as this 
country does, there must always be 
an aristocracy very far removed from 
the mass of the people by a vast su- 
periority in point of fortune. Destroy 
the present aristocracy, and another 
aristocracy would speedily arise. 

The whole question, in this re- 
a is as to the political character 

that aristocracy. Abolish the pre- 
sent, recruited as it is from among the 
numbers of those who have immor- 
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talized their names by the most 
splendid achievements by sea and 
land recorded in history—of those 
who have bled for the freedom or 
defence of the country—of those 
who have risen to eminence at the 
bar and in the senate—and which 
yg the memory of all that 
2as been most illustrious in the pub- 
lic walks of life—and leave the void 
to be supplied by the operation of 
those causes which rear up another 
from the influence of wealth, and the 
glory of our national character will 
be “ shorn of its beams.” The prac- 
tical and political use—Colonel Stew- 
art farther very finely says—result- 
ing to the community from all the 
proud distinctions which it confers 
on the body of the aristocracy which 
it recognises, is the tendency of such 
an institution to fan the fire of youth- 
ful genius, and to stimulate men to 
an honourable ambition to acquire 
the same eminence, by deserving it 
at the hands of their country. In 
this country, if the frame of society 
is not absolutely perfect on either 
side of the question in this respect 
—it yet fetters no man to his station 
—opposes no obstacle to his advance- 
ment—and affords facilities, by the 
aid of which merit seldom fails to 
attain some degree of consideration. 
Among the aristocracy there are men 
who neither fear, nor have occasion 
to fear, the juxtaposition, or the com- 
petition of the most distinguished of 
those who spring from the class of 
life beneath them—men who possess 
a nobility of nature which no patents 
ean confer—who delight in acknow- 
ledging a sympathetic affinity with 
merit wherever they find it—and 
who are always ready to stretch 
forth a helping hand to its advance- 
ment, when it deserves their re- 
gard. But, he adds, there is an aris- 
tocracy, when untempered by such 
elements, apt to be actuated by very 
different feelings, and whose jealousy 
of merit, while it is rising, can only 
be equalled by the baseness of their 
servility to it, when it is up; and 
that is the pure and unadulterated 
aristocracy of wealth, who view the 
influence of merit as a distinct and 
hostile pretension, in which they 
have no share, and who think it a 
sufficient motive of enmity to any 
man if he belongs to this obnoxious 
class. 
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Colonel Stewart thus sums up 
most of his important opinions in a 
masterly peroration. 

“I have traced the nature of this 
representation through these ancient 
precedents, for although the wisdom 
of our ancestors,—the maxims of 
rude and remote ages,—are of little 
authority, yet the practical expe- 
rience of many centuries is of great 
value: ‘ Recte enim,’ as Lord Ba- 
con has remarked, ‘ recte enim ve- 
ritas temporis filia dicitur non auc- 
toritatis.” And it must be evident 
that the object of the government 
has always been, 

“Ist, To collect together a suffi- 
cient body (five or six hundred) of 
the most competent and responsible 
from among the upper classes of so- 
ciety, invested with full powers, as 
the representatives of the whole na- 
tion,—to examine, deliberate upon, 
and decide for, and on the behalf, of 
the whole community, the merits of 
all public questions ;—-an expedient 
the most fortunate for the wise di- 
rection of the national councils that 
has ever been suggested by the wit 
of man or the influence of circum- 
stances, in the history of common- 
wealths. 

“ 2dly, That this national coun- 
cil, like every other part of the con- 
stitution, of which it is the basis, 
is for the behoof and on the part of 
the whole, and of every party of the 
community, and is as much bound 
to watch over the happiness and in- 
terests of the poorest classes as of 
the most opulent,—is as much bound 
to redress the wrongs of the peasant 
as of the peer,—and is as much 
bound to maintain the rights of the 
humblest members of the nation as 
of the prince. 

“ 3dly, That it is, accordingly, the 
duty of such men, honestly, con- 
scientiously, and fairly to give the 
nation the benefit of their best and 
most dispassionate judgment, after 
due investigation, on all cases sub- 
mitted for debate and deliberation, 
without regard to popular clamour 
or the opinions of their constitu- 
ents; but, as Lord Coke expresses 
it, ‘ to be constant, stout, inflexible 
and not to be bowed and turned 
from the right and publike good, by 
feare, favour, promises, rewards.’ 

“ 4thly, That the duty of this na- 
tional assembly is to manage the 
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public concerns,—to devote their 
attention to the great questions of 
general interest, and not to m 

or superintend or provide for the 
local interests of the particular com- 
munities of the counties or great 
cities, farther than they constitute 
cases falling under the former de- 
scription, and bearing directly on 
the great interests of the nation. 

“ 5thly, That the office of the 
King and of the Lords in the con- 
stitution, as parts of the great deli- 
berative assembly of the nation, the 
High Court of Parliament (as con- 
tradistinguished from the executive 
functions of the government) is 
merely to contribute an additional 
means of caution and of direction 
to the resolutions of this great re- 
presentation of the whole popula- 
tion, without whose supplies the 
power of government cannot sub- 
sist,—without whose approbation no 
measure can be put in effect, or no 
regulation pass into-a law,—and 
against whose continued and gene- 
ral concurrence no opposition can 
long be made. 

“In all these respects, the provi- 
sions of the present Bill are a mani- 
fest departure from the principles of 
the constitution; in the first place, 
both by the operation of the measure, 
and on the principle which has been 
avowedly and professedly acted upon, 
in the efforts of its promoters tocarry 
it. The members will be virtual] 
deprived of their full powers, an 
forestalled in the right of delibera- 
tion, by denouncing every man to 
his constituents as unfit and un- 
worthy to represent them, who will 
not give a previous pledge to act in 
a manner consonant to their pre-de- 
terminations. Such a representative 
may go to Parliament to weigh evi- 
dence, and to listen to speeches, but 
he is, in fact, the mere spokesman of 
another body out of doors; for nei- 
ther fact nor argument are to be per- 
mitted to shake his vote. It would 
be every way as reasonable to allow 
no man to enter a jury-box who was 
not pledged to hang the prisoner, 
The operation of the Bill in this re- 
spect, in altering the constitution, 
will be, (in so far as it is effectual,) 
to leave the deliberation and deci- 
sion of all questions to the several 
elective bodies, each of which is to 
discuss the measure, and form its 
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own opinion, and the representative 
sent to Parliament as their proxy, to 
state the determination to which each 
has come. The decision of all ques- 
tions will in this manner be trans- 
ferred to the people, and their opi- 
nions collected on the principle of 
the Comitia Curiata of Rome,—eve- 
ry elective body voting as one of the 
Curia. And here let me remark, that 
the prevalence of an opinion, were 
it universal throughout the nation, 
is no argument for its solidity. Peo- 
ple are much more apt to be united, 
and speedily united, in favour of error 
than in favour of truth. Prejudice is 
manifold and contagious —truth is 
singioaad but slowly to be propaga- 
ted, as the state of the world evinces— 
and the cause is evident. Inthe one 
case, the appeal is made to the will, 
through the medium of the passions 
and the imagination, motives which 
precipitate the mind to sudden as- 
sent, and to which the ignorant and 
unthinking are peculiarly suscepti- 


ble. In the other, to reason and 
judgment, motives by which the 
mind is only to be slowly influenced, 
as it may be possible to produce con- 


victionx—and to which but few are 
accessible, ‘ at magnum certe dis- 
crimen inter rebus civilibus mutatio 
etiam in melius respecta est, ob per- 
turbationem; cum civilia, auctori- 
tate, consensu, fama et opinione, non 
demonstratione nitantur.’ 

“ In the secondrespect, the Bill will 
alter entirely the character of the 
elective body. And instead of the 
electors exercising the right on be- 
half of the whole community, the 
part of the population possessed of 
property will exercise the right in 
their own behalf, to the exclusion of 
those who have none—a part of the 
population opposed in point of in- 
terest to those who are left out of 
the system, and therefore unfit to be 
intrusted with the exercise of their 
we 3—the portion of the popu- 
ation which subsists on rent and the 
profits of capital, in contradistinction 
to the much more numerous class 
which subsist by the wages of labour. 
The previous constitution of the elec- 
tive body was subject to no such ob- 
jection. It was composed of a mix- 
ture of all classes; and if not a per- 
fectly fair mixture, or constituted on 
the best principles, it gave effect to 
the influence of many classes who, 
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though not subsisting themselves by 
the wages of labour, were powerfully 
interested in promoting the welfare 
of this part of the community, and 
in holding the balance between them 
and their employers. 

“ In the third case, as the Bill (as 
shewn in the first instance) will alter 
the deliberative character of the Par- 
liament, so it will alter in the same 
manner the nature of the functions 
which the constitution has assigned 
to each member. Instead of going to 
Parliament as the counsellor of the 
King, to advise the executive govern- 
ment, and to answer only for the sup- 
port and adherence of the people to 
such measures as his deliberate judg- 
ment approves, he will be sent there 
to vote under the dictation of his con- 
stituents, whose opinions will be 
formed in clubs, and lodges, and tu- 
multuous meetings of the people. 
The constituticn requires the com- 
munity to find five or six hundred 
men to exercise the deliberative 
function in their behalf—men who 
are to be considered wiser, more 
educated, more deeply ard sensibly 
interested in the public welfare than 
the average of the nation can be sup- 
posed to be, and who are to give the 
merits of every question a thorough 
scrutiny, and to do the best they can 
for the public with respect to it. 
The right of deciding the fitness of 
these representatives, the electors of 
each borough and county exercise 
(as I have oe for the whole na- 
tion, and there the function which 
the constitution assigns them ceases. 
The member, when returned, is no 
longer the delegate of the body of 
his constituents, but the representa- 
tive of the commonalty of England 
—invested with his aliquot part of 
their whole power. But if the elec- 
tive body are to superadd to this, 
their constitutional office, a right of 
superintendence and censorship, not 
as to the purity of public conduct, 
but as to the wisdom of the decisions 
formed by their respective represen- 
tatives, which the constitution does 
not give—and to declare that no man 
shall be returned who does not pre- 
viously forestall his vote—or, re- 
elected, who incurs their displeasure 
by his views of policy—to what end 
is freedom of opinion and liberty of 
debate so cy J secured to the 
great council of the nation, if they 
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are by the people themselves to be 
thus taken away? He alone is en- 
titled to the name of a patriot—he 
alone evinces public virtue —he 
alone is the real friend of his country 
and of the people—he alone is fit to 
be their representative, who, disdain- 
ing the adulation of their flattery, and 
despising their threats, stands firm 
to the well-founded conclusions to 
which his reason has led him, and 
tells them, disregardless of all per- 
sonal consequences, what it is in his 
honest opinion for their interest to 
do. That an individual may differ 
from his constituents in opinion, in 
some respects, is no reason for not 
electing him, if they are satisfied that 
he is a wise, and honest, and cautious 
man. It is by the collision of opi- 
nions that the truth is elicited, and 
if a majority of individuals of one 
way of thinking are to be insured by 
any possible means before cases of 
doubtful expediency are discussed, 
it is to little purpose to send men to 
Parliament to clear such difficulties 
up. 
- Lastly, the operation of the Bill 
will be, by iaentifying the represent- 
ative with his constituents,—extin- 
guishing all or the greater part of 
those elective bodies who had either 
feeble local interests or none,—and 
conferring the privilege on the oo 
mercantile towns, where the local 
interests are likely to be the upper- 
most consideration in every man’s 
mind—to introduce a principle like 
that of an Amphictyonic council into 
the constitution. The members re- 
presenting the local interests will be 
ready to concur in passing every 
measure that tends to promote the 
particular interests of any one place, 
that the private interests of their own 
constituents may be, when an oppor- 
tunity occurs, in like manner, consult- 
ed—a motive from which it is essen- 
tial that the determinations of the 
eat council of the nation should be 
ept perfectly free; for there is no 
promoting any particular interest 
but at the expense of that fair com- 
petition on which the promotion of 
the public interest in such cases de- 
pends. 

“ If the principles of the Bill were 
good for any thing, they are good for 
a great deal more than its provisions 
effect, If it is wise to abandon the 





present system of representation, and 
to act — the principle of distri- 
buting the members to the several 
parts and towns of the kingdom ac- 
cording to the local population, or 
local wealth, or the local capacity to 
contribute to the public burdens,— 
then, undoubtedly, the more com- 
pletely and perfectly this view was 
carried into effect, the more unex- 
ceptionable would be the Bill. Re- 
duce the number of members re- 
turned by England, and give the 
other parts of the empire, Ireland and 
Scotland, their fair share. If it is 
wise to extend the basis of the elec- 
tive body, as it is called,—the exten- 
sion is perfectly inadequate. It de- 
stroys the character of the elective 
body as a part acting for, and exer- 
cising the rights of, the whole; and 
does not restore to the people what 
was held in trust for them. If it was 
wise to assign the representation to 
towns according to a scale of popu- 
lation,—then it would necessarily be 
better to take the population returns 
of the kingdom, and give the borough 
members at once to those places 
that stood first in point of numbers 
on the list. If it is to be represented 
as so imperative a public duty in 
every man to abstain from influen- 
cing the votes for candidates by any 
prospect of advantage, or by the use 
of his right of property,—then let the 

overnment that aims at such reform 

egin by setting the example, in 
cases where the scruples in men’s 
minds may be of deeper consequence 
than in the choice of a candidate.— 
Let government trust to reason and 
argument to secure a majority; let 
no attempt be made to debauch 
men’s minds by the allurements of a 
peerage, or the honour and emolu- 
ments of office; let no man be dis- 

laced from his situation for the de- 
ivering of a conscientious opinion, 
—or denounced as unfit to represent 
the people because he had the ho- 
nesty to oppose at once the folly of 
the government and the infatuation 
of the multitude. If we are to have 
a reform of abuses, let it be thorough 
and complete, fair and universal ;— 
but let us not have the sources of 
all personal influence, by which the 
power of the Minister may be tem- 
pered, broken down, that govern- 
ment may acquire an arbitrary right 
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of employing unopposed the whole 
power of the Crown to domineer 
over the opinions of men,—and en- 
joy an undisputed monopoly in poli- 
tical corruption. If government lay 
down such principles as those which 
they have put forth as the basis on 
which the government is to be esta- 
blished, it is absurd to suppose that 
things can rest where they have left 
them. Their own views, their own 
arguments, in as far as they carry 
any weight with them, lead to much 
greater changes; and the country 
will never be satisfied till it obtains 
them.” 

Colonel Stewart concludes his se- 
cond pamphlet with some eloquent 
passages, expressive of the most in- 
dignant reprobation of the means by 
which the measure has been support- 
ed—means, he says, hardly less ex- 
ceptionable than the measure itself, 
or less a departure from the princi- 

les of the constitution; for the 
reedom of opinion which the con- 
stitution requires that every mem- 
ber should exercise, has been com- 
pletely violated by attempts to fore- 
stall these opinions, and by subject- 


ing members to a species of politi- 
cal catechism, to bind them down to 
an engagement to support popular 
measures; and finally, the extraor- 
dinary spectacle has been exhibited 
of an appeal from the wisdom of the 


British Parliament to-the voice of 
a suffering and excited = on the 
most momentous and difficult ques- 
tion which has been agitated since 
the Revolution. If a regular princi- 
omg of an appeal to the people is to 

e — in the constitution, he 
thinks it would be much better to 
organize some species of Comitia, by 
which their decision might be ascer- 
tained, than to render it necessary to 
dissolve Parliament till such time as 
a set of representatives, sufficiently 
subservient to their wishes, could be 
found. 

Much and oft have we been told 
by the Reformers to look at the signs 
of the times—and we have looked 
at them with all our eyes. But what, 
says Colonel Stewart, is the good of 
the study of signs, if it be not com- 
bined with the study of causes ? and 
surely he is a sorry statesman who 
is to have his measures prescribed 
by his fears of a storm every time 
that he hears the murmurings of 
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faction, or who makes any other use 
of the symptoms of the state of af- 
fairs, than to direct his attention to 
those principles by which the course 
of events may be swayed, or to the 
precautions to be taken successfully 
for evils that may be inevitable. In 
order to render political foresight 
and wisdom possible or of any avail, 
those principles by which Provi- 
dence has dovwesly intended that 
the improvement of the world 
should be effected, must be kept free 
from all contamination, from dark 
and secret attempts to organize so- 
ciety by other means, or to control 
the natural course of events. 

We have thus done what we pro- 
posed to do—we have given an ab- 
stract, abridgement, or precis, of the 
deliberate and matured opinions on 
the Plan of Reform by which this 
country is to be regenerated, of an 
enlightened American Republican 
and of an enlightened British Whig. 
With regard to America, we have 
reason to know that these opinions 
are universal—that all men there of 
any reflection at all are unanimous 
in pronouncing that the Bill is death 
to the British Constitution. And to 
the honour of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren, let it be said, that millions la- 
ment that such an evil should befall 
—such a calamity to the civilized 
world. They love their own insti- 
tutions, and are justly proud of 
them ; but they know well that none 
resembling them could exist happily 
in Britain. Therefore they look to 
a dreadful breaking-up of those old 
establishments, under the shelter of 
which have grown and been guarded 
the liberties of their “ father-land”— 
and they see distraction and miser 
in the gloom of the future. Indeed, 
but one opinion on this question 
prevails all over Europe as well as 
America. But let us end as we be- 
gan, in a cheerful spirit. The Mini- 
sters themselves have for a month 
or two been massacring the measure 
—nor have the Opposition by any 
means been idle——-but have with 
great alacrity lent their assistance to 
the process of strangulation. We 
begin absolutely to pity the Bill. 
We feel the tears rushing in—for its 
death-throes are frightful—but we 
hope to preserve our composure at 
the funeral. Nor in due time shall 
we refuse to write its epitaph. 
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DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Dream’st thou of Heaven ?—What dreams are thine ? 
Fair child, fair gladsome child! 

With eyes that like the dewdrop shine, 
And bounding footstep wild. 


Tell me what hues th’ immortal shore 
Can wear, my Bird! to thee, 

Ere yet one shadow hath pass’d o’er 
Thy glance and spirit free? 


“ Oh! beautiful is heaven, and bright 
With long, long summer days ! 

I see its lilies gleam in light, 
Where many a fountain plays. 


“ And there unchecked, methinks, I rove, 
Seeking where young flowers lie, 

In vale and golden-fruited grove— 
Flowers that are not to die!” 


Thou Poet of the lonely thought, 
Sad heir of gifts divine ! 

Say, with what solemn glory fraught 
Is Heaven in dream of thine ? 


“ Oh! where the living waters flow 
Along that radiant shore, 

My soul, a wanderer fere, shall know 
The exile-thirst no more ! 


“ The burden of the stranger’s heart 
Which here unknown I bear, 

Like the night-shadow shall depart, 
With my first wakening there. 


“ And borne on eagle-wings afar, 
Free thought shall claim its dower 

From every sphere, from every star, 
Of glory and of power.” 


O woman! with the soft sad eye 
Of spiritual gleam ! 

Tell me of those bright realms on high, 
How doth thy deep heart dream ? 


By thy sweet mournful voice I know, 
On thy pale brow I see, 

That thou hast lev’d in silent woe, 
Say, what is Heaven to thee ? 


“ Oh! Heaven is where no secret dread 
May haunt Love’s meeting hour ; 

Where from the past, no gloom is shed 
O’er the heart’s chosen bower : 


“ Where every sever’d wreath is bound; 
And none have heard the knell 

That smites the soul in that wild sound— 
Farewell, Belov'd! farewell !” 
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TO A BUTTERFLY NEAR A TOMB. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 


I stoop where the lip of Song lay low, 
Where the dust was heavy on Beauty’s brow; 
Where stillness hung on the heart of Love, 
And a marble weeper kept watch above. 


I stood in the silence of lonely thought, 

While Song and Love in my own soul wrought; 
Though each unwhisper’d, each dimm’d with fear, 
Each but a banish’d spirit here. 


Then didst thou pass me in radiance by, 
Child of the Sunshine, young Butterfly ! 
Thou that dost bear, on thy fairy wing, 

No burden of inborn suffering ! 


Thou wert flitting past that solemn tomb, 
Over a bright world of joy and bloom ; 
And strangely I felt, as I saw thee shine, 
The all that sever’d thy life and mine. 


Mine, with its hidden mysterious things, 

Of Love and Grief, its unsounded springs, 

And quick thoughts, wandering o’er earth and sky, 
With voices to question Eternity ! 


Thine, on its reckless and glancing way, 
Like an embodied breeze at play! 

Child of the Sunshine, thou wing’d and free, 
One moment—one moment—I envied thee! 


Thou art not lonely, though born to roam, 

Thou hast no longings that pine for home ; 
Thou seek’st not the haunts of the bee and bird, 
To fly from the sickness of Hope deferr’d. 


In thy brief being no strife of mind, 

No boundless passion, is deeply shrined ; 
But I—as I gazed on thy swift flight by, 
One hour of my soul seem’d Infinity ! 


Yet, ere I turned from that silent place, 
Or ceased from watching thy joyous race, 
Thou, even Thou, on those airy wings, 
Didst waft me visions of brighter things ! 


Thou, that dost image the freed soul’s birth, 
And its flight away o’er the mists of earth, 
Oh! fitly Zhou shinest mid flowers that rise 
Round the dark chamber where Genius lies ! 
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XPH A’EN ZTMTIOZIN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noetes.) 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Buchanan Lodge. Time—Seven o’ Clock. 


Claret—-the Standard, Post, Albion, Bull, Age, Alfred, &c., and various 
New Books on the Table. 


TICKLER. 
As for Mr Bulwer, laying the most hackneyed pranagpt yoo out of 
view, the majestic features, elegant mien, intense loves, and indomitable 
nerves which his heroes share with ten thousand Belvilles and Delvilles— 
these air-drawn personages are nothing, if not coxcombical. Who can think, 
with common patience, of his endless chatter about their taperin fingers, 
their “ feet small to a fault,’ their velvet robes-de-chambre, and the violet 
damask curtains of their dressing-rooms ? 
NORTH. 
Horrid puppyism !—These books, however, all contain detached scenes 
of interest and power, both serious and comic—they are all written with 
ease and vigour, and abound in sentences and expressions which speak 
the man of observation and reflection—they convey the impression of an 
ardent, ambitious, energetic mind, and of an elegant taste in letters. It is 
very true, that these things are not enough to constitute a good novelist; I 
will even admit that the good parts of what he has as yet written would 
have been more acceptable if presented piecemeal, in the shape of —_ 
articles ; but still I can see no reason to doubt, that if Mr Bulwer will give 
himself fair play—if he will condescend to bestow more thought, before 
he begins his book, on what it is to be—to consider that the materials 
which might do well for a single volume may all but evaporate into thin air 
when diffused over the surface of three—to write more slowly than he has 
hitherto done—and to correct (which hitherto he does not seem to have 
done at all) before he publishes—he may win a permanent place— 
TICKLER. 


His politics—— 
“ NORTH. 
His politics I care noth‘ng about; Politic, truly The general tone of 
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his morality is of a cast rather above what has of late been common among 
writers of his order—many beautiful and generous sentiments are unaffect- 
edly introduced in his pages, and it would afford me very sincere gratifica- 
tion to find him doing more justice to himself. 

TICKLER. 

God knows, there are warning examples enough. Had gash John Galt, 
now, instead of spinning out one hasty trio after another, until “ panting Puff 
toils after him in vain,” proceeded as he began, leisurely condensing, in brief, 
compact tales, “ the harvest of a quiet eye,” who can doubt that by this 
time the Ayrshire Legatees, the Annals of the Parish, and the Provost, 
would have been considered as the mere prolusions and inceptive experi- 
ments of his fancy, instead of erpenay after the lapse of ten years, the 
only ones among his novels that can be regarded with any approach to 
satisfaction by those who estimate his capacity as it deserves? His histo- 
rical romances in the higher vein are already as dead as if no Waverleys 
and Old Mortalities had ever called them into the mockery of life; and of 
his. comic novels, in three volumes, although each contains obviously the 
elements of a capital single volume, there is probably not one that has ever 
been read through a second time. 

NORTH. 

Considered as a novel, perhaps the last that I have seen, Lawrie 
Todd, is the least worthy of him; yet it would be impossible to praise too 
highly the exquisitely quaint humour of various conceptions, the gems of 
shrewd sarcastic philosophy which here and there shine out in its narra- 
tive, or the dramatic beauty of various fragments of its dialogue. To see 
such things so thrown away is tome melancholy. No doubt that particular 
book will have very extensive success in the market, because of the valu- 
able practical suggestions to persons emigrating to America; but I certainly 
must regret that such materials should have been, comparatively speaking, 
sacrificed. 

TICKLER. 

Confound‘haste and hurry ! What else can account for Theodore Hooke’s 
position ? Who that has read his “ Sayings and Doings,” and, above all, his 
“ Maxwell,” can doubt, that had he given himself time for consideration 
and correction, we should have been hailing him, ere now, nem. con., as 
another Smollett, if not another Le Sage? Had he, instead of embroider- 
ing his humour upon textures of fable, as weakly transparent as ever issued 
from the loom of Minerva Lane, taken the trouble to elaborate the warp 
ere he set about weaving the woof—which last could never have been any 
trouble to him at all—upon what principle can any man doubt that he 
— have produced at least one novel entitled to be ranked with the 
highest ? Surely sheer headlong haste alone—the desire, cost what it may, 
to fill a certain number of pages within a given time—could ever have 
tempted such a writer, one whose perceptions of the ludicrous have such 
lightning quickness, into tampering with such materials as make up, with- 
out exception, his serious, and above all, his pathetic scenes. Those solemn 
common-places produce the same painful sense of incongruous absurdity 
which attends the admixture of melo-dramatic sentimentalities in a broad 
farce at the Haymarket. Loves and tears, and grand passions, and midnight 
hags, and German suicides, alongside—parietibus nudlis—of his excellency 
the Governor-General, and Mr Godfrey Moss! What would one say to 
Julia de Roubigné, spun thread about in the same web with Humphrey 
Clinker ? 

NORTH. 

I agree with you, and I sincerely hope this novel-improvisatore will pause 
ere it is too late, and attempt something really worthy of his imagination. 
But as it is, such is the richness of the vis comica showered over these 
careless extravaganzas, that unless he himself throws them into the shade 
by subsequent performances, I venture to say they have a better chance of 
being remembered a hundred years hence than any contemporary produc- 
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tions of their class—except only those of the two great lights of Scotland 
and Ireland—“ jamdudum adscripta Camenis.” 
TICKLER. 

I would also except Miss Susan Ferrier. Her novels, no doubt, have 
many defects—their plots are poor—their episodes disproportionate— 
and the characters too often caricatures: but they are all thick set with 
such specimens of sagacity, such happy traits of nature, such flashes of 
genuine satire, such easy humour, sterling good sense, and, above all— 
God only knows where she picked it up—mature and perfect knowledge of 
the world, that I think we may safely anticipate for them a different fate 
from what awaits even the cleverest of juvenile novels, f 

NORTH. 

They are the works of a very clever woman, sir, and they have one feature 
of true and very melancholy interest, quite peculiar to themselves, Itis in 
them alone that the ultimate breaking down and debasement of the Highland 
character has been depicted. Sir Walter Scott had fixed the enamel of ge- 
nius over the last fitful gleams of their half savage chivalry ; but a humbler 
and sadder scene—the age of lucre-banished clans—of chieftains dwind- 
led into imitation-squires—and of chiefs content to barter the recollections 
of a thousand years for a few gaudy seasons of Almack’s and Crockford’s 
—the euthanasia of kilted aldermen and steam-boat pibrochs was reserved 
for Miss Ferrier. 

TICKLER. 

She, in general, fails almost as egregiously as Hooke does, in the pathetic ; 
but in her last piece there is one scene of this description, worthy of either 
Sterne or Goldsmith. I mean where the young man, supposed to have been 
lost at sea, revisits, after a lapse of time, the precincts of his home, watch- 
ing, unseen, in the twilight, the occupations and bearings of the different 
members of the family, and resolving, under the influence of most generous 
feeling, to keep the secret of his preservation. 

NORTH. 

I remember it well; and you might bestow the same kind of praise on 
the whole character of Molly Macauley, It is a picture of humble, kind- 
hearted, thorough-going devotion, and long-suffering, indefatigable gentle- 
ness, of which, perhaps, no sinner of our gender could have adequately filled 
up the outline. Miss Ferrier appears habitually in the light of a somewhat 
hard satirist; but there is always a fund of romance at the bottom of every 
true woman’s heart. Who has tried to stifle and suppress that element more 
carefully and pertinaciously—and yet who has drawn, in spite of herself, 
more genuine tears than the authoress of Simple Susan ? 

TICKLER. 

Aye, who indeed! But she’s up to any thing. 

NORTH. 

It is perhaps a safe general rule to seek, elsewhere than in the pathetic, 
the main sustaining texture of the fictitious narrative of large dimensions. 
Even Clarissa Harlowe has sunk under the weight of her eight volumes. 
But it is not the less true, that no skill has ever succeeded—perhaps genius, 
using the word in its higher sense, has never tried—to fix prevailing inte- 
rest in the novel, any more than in the drama, on any character destitute of 
some touches of the softer kind. 

TICKLER. 

This spark, Bulwer, and the other lads we have been talking over, ap- 
pear all to have been of that way of thinking. They have all made the 
sabeientans worldly, and endeavoured to inlay it with fragments of the pa- 

netic, 

NORTH. 

Yes—and they have failed, in my humble opinion, in producing the de- 
sired effect—not from want of talent, but from want of previous medita- 
tion. You must prepare some depth of soil before you plant noble seeds. 
If one or two shoot up amidst a vegetation, the general character of which 
bespeaks them wasangenlal, the idea of artifice is at once suggested, and 
not a whit less painfully than when gaudy patches of colour, such as would 
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be at home in a conservatory, are met with “ under the shade of venerable 
boughs.” Tr 
TICKLER. ' 


Witness Theodore Hooke’s blarney pathetics on the one handy and the 
muddy merriment of the German novelists of the present time.and. their 
English imitators, on the other. stiive aif? - 

NORTH. oh # 

The true master is he who pitches his main key neither on mirth nor on 
sadness, but on the calm contemplativeness of good sense;-from that he 
may descend, on occasion, without degradation, and rise withopt the: ap- 
pearance of painful effort, to say nothing of rash presumption. » But is not 
this, in all cases, roAAns Whigus TiAtuTasoy sMiynvynud 5 

TICKLER. a 

Aye—and is it not here that the secret of the proverbial ill success of 
juvenile novelists lies? Their own minds are as yet too much under the 
sway of their emotions, whether grave or gay, to have had leisure for ana- 
lyzing them to their roots, and observing in what relations, as well as forms, 
nature means them to be developed. 

NORTH. 

It asks a short apprenticeship to imitate the most brilliant rre; but 
half a lifetime of herbalism to be able to produce a tolerable fae-simile of a 
single square yard of mountain turf. 

TICKLER. 


37 


That’s well said, Christopher. 


NORTH. 

Why, I’m no Johnson, I allow, but I can now and then turn out a toler- 

ably rounded pebble. ‘Thank God, I have never had a Boswell. 
TICKLER. 
You seem to have bestowed much consideration on novel-writing. Why 
have you never tried it ? 
NORTH. 
Wait a little. You shall see what you shall see. 
TICKLER. 

Yours, I presume, will be a ten-years’ job—a real elaborate master- 
piece. 

NORTH. 

Why, sir, I consider it as a cursedly difficult line. In fact, it has often struck 
me that something like what has been said of the Italian language, that there 
is none of which a passable command may be attained so easily, and none 
in which real mastery asks more unwearied application, might be applied 
to this same craft of novel-writing. I have my doubts if even the drama de- 
mands, on the whole, either greater natural talents, or more deliberate study 
of the world, or more systematic investigation of the principles of art, than 
this form of composition, in which every unfledged soning pours out, now- 
a-days, the rawnesses of his petulance, in such haste and levity, and with 
such pitiable ignorance or contemptible neglect of its objects and rules. 

TICKLER. 

I am happy to observe you so rarely meddle with the stuff in old Maga— 
certainly to notice the thousand-and-one abortions of this class, which are 
ushered into the world every season with “ puffs preliminary,” unparalleled 
in any preceding period for impudence and megndacity, would be an unpar- 
donable waste of time and paper. 

_NORTH. Syed ; 

Yes, truly. If any adult creatures believe,.on the authority of a.news- 
paper paragraph, that a “wholly new view of fashionable lifeyin seme,ot its 
most guarded circles,” is about to burst on, the eyes.of mankind,from, the 

es of “ Almack’s,” or “ The Exclusiyes,”.or .“'The Spring, im Town,”;..or 
“ A Week on the Steyne,” or “ Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks,” or “Mo- 
thers and Daughters, a Tale of 1830,” or “ The Premier,” or.“ Dbedéing’s 
Secret,” what the deuce can I or any other compassionate Christian do to 
help them out of their delusion ? If they know. any, thing at all aboutaovel- 


7 
> 
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publishers and newspaper-columns, they are well aware that the latter are 
“open to whatever the former choose to indite of and concerning the wares 
in which they deal, upon terms precisely similar to those on which profess- 
ed advertisements are admitted; and if, Mr Tickler, not ignorant of this 
undi fact, they will still persist in putting a whit more credence in 
the editorial “ we,” so prostituted, than in an auctioneer’s blazon about his 
Titians and Corregios, why, what remedy can be looked for ? 
. TICKLER. 

Only one—the ruin of the circulating libraries+a consummation which, 
I am told, a very few more seasons of perseverance in the existing system 
as to these matters must produce. 

NORTH. 

Explain yourself, and pass the decanters. 

TICKLER. 

To buy all or most of the gaudy duodecimos of the season is what not 
the wildest devourer of such fare ever dreams of—few private individuals 
think of buying any of them. But there are hundreds and thousands who 
lend to the “ paid paragraphs” such a measure of credence as renders them 
impatient to see each successive abomination as soon as it quits the manu- 
factory ; and the keeper of the library is in fact obliged to procure, at the 
first moment, dozens and scores, in some cases even hundreds, of copies of 
a book, which announced, forsooth, as containing the quintessence of a 
distinguished life’s experience, illuminated by the brilliant touches of a 
masterly pen, has every chance, ere three weeks elapse, to be condemned 
on all hands as the equally ignorant and stupid galimatias of some malevolent 
schoolboy—or, perhaps, the sickly trash of some half-forgotten anecdote, 
served up with a sauce meant to be piquante, of vicious sentimentality, 
bysome worn-out divorcée. Another production of the same order, trumpet- 
ed with equal effrontery, and for the moment with equal success, has next 
its run, and then, like the former, sinks into mere lumber on the unhappy 
non-circulator’s shelves, and so on. 

NORTH. 

Uno avulso non deficit alter Aeneus— 

TICKLER. 

The number of establishments thus impoverished within these few years 
would, I was assured, if one could procure an accurate estimate, astound 
even persons conversant with the details of the bookselling business in its 
more respectable branches ; and the proprietors of those which have as yet 
stood the drain, and hold out, from obvious motives, no public ensign of dis- 

leasure or alarm, do not hesitate, I was also assured, to confess in private that, 
if the system goes on much longer, the best of them must yield in their turn. 
Already they have made some rather vigorous efforts to emancipate them- 
selves from the wheel to which profligate cunning has bound them; and on 
one recent occasion an exposure, which at least ought to have been deci- 
sive, was very narrowly escaped. 


What was this ? 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 

The story will amuse — Not contented with the usual machinery of 
the newspapers, the publisher of a certain forthcoming “fashionable novel” 
of last season, ventured to send round his clerk to the different circulating 
libraries, with a distinct intimation from himself, that it was the work of— 
pooh 5. Highness the Duchess of Gloucester! The number of copies 
ord was, of course, a r unusual. The first ten pages satisfied 


every one—they were yg | vulgar in diction, and the substance 
ee even worse. e parties taken in plucked up spirit, and the 
result like to have been serious. 


NORTH. 


What brass ! 
TICKLER,. 


Tt believe it turned out that the real author of the filth was an Unitarian 
teacher somewhere in Lancashire. 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXXV. 2m 
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NORTH. 
I am afraid you are quite right, that the chief blame in this mystery of 
iniquity lies at the door of the publishers; but it is only fair to remember 
the candid admission of Le Sage, that “ un libraire et un auteur sont deux 
espéces de filoux qui ne peuvent !’un sans l’autre attraper l’argent du pub- 
lic.” I have been reading the “ Valise Trouvée,” this morning, and was 
amused with Le Sage’s account of a trick exactly like those of our own 
time in this line, and superior, in his opinion, “ aux tours les plus ingénieux 
de Guzman d’ Alfarache.” 
TICKLER. 


The world is the same—and will continue to be so. Several persons well 
connected, and one or two of considerable standing personally in society, 
have unquestionably permitted themselves to wink at and share in the 
lucre of these recent deceptions—and “ Cui prodest damnum, fecit. 

NORTH. 

Why, that such transactions have left a stain upon names which the world 
had been accustomed to respect, is, I fear, notorious. I for a while listened 
to certain humiliating rumours with incredulous contempt—but time pass- 
ed on—disclosure succeeded disclosure. 

TICKLER. 

One can’t, however, doubt that the public have been eager, and there- 
fore culpable dupes. But for the wide prevalence of more than one 
base feeling in the general mind, such deceptions most assuredly could 
never have been found enlisting in their train some, at least, of these 
gentlemen. Does this vile hankering after the fruits of real or supposed 
espionage among the circles of what is called fashionable life—this dirty 
curiosity for minute details of what passes in the interior of “ exclusive 
saloons—this prurient appetite for malicious anecdotes and voluptuous de- 
scriptions, mixed up with thinly veiled corruptions and travesties of noble 
and distinguished names—does this overgorged and yet insatiable appetite 
merit no epithet worse than vulgar? It unquestionably co-exists with a 
more open arraignment of all aristocratical privileges and pretensions than 
ever before formed a marking feature in the habitual language and conver- 
sation of any :onsiderable portion of English society—and, I must say, I 
think it very possible, that, in other days, the two things may be laid to- 
gether very little to the credit of contemporary good faith. 

NORTH. 

Peutétre. 

TICKLER. 

Peutétre ?—Frivolous and flimsy as these works are, sir, they will be 
pointed to hereafter, as indicating a prevalent tone of thought and feeling 
not more mean than malignant,—a slave-like admiration of external dis- 
tinctions, miserably inconsistent with a rational appreciation either of the 
blessings which all orders of society owe to the establishment of lawful 
ne eee of ranks, or of the beautiful arrangement by which our own 

orefathers secured to genius and virtue, in whatever walk of life deve- 


loped, the possibility of attaining to the highest—but consistent enough with 


shortsighted jealousy and impatient envy, a crouching rancour, and all the 
craft of venom. 


NORTH. 

Your opinion is mine. And surely, surely, nothing but the extravagance 
with which this gross public appetite enabled booksellers to pay for “ Tales 
of Fashionable Life,” written by denizens of Grub Street, could ever have 
tempted persons, really familiar in any sort with the habits and manners of 
the people whose movements illustrate the columns of the Morning Post, 
to enter upon this particular species of novel. 

TICKLER. 

Certainly not,—but, though a few such persons have recently done so, 
the staple supply of the market continues to come from the original manu- 
facturers, on whose department they have intruded. So completely, in- 
deed, had the Sirdists taken possession of the public ear, that the others 
found themselves obliged to give in to an established taste, and to. limit 
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their ambition to doing better than their predecessors, what, but for such 
predecessors, they would never have dreamt of doing at all. 
NORTH. 

It is impsssible to account otherwise for the eternally recurring elabo- 
rate descriptions of fine dresses, fine furniture, fine dinners, and fine equi- 
pages, which burden every chapter even of such of these fashionable novels 
as intrinsic evidence of a better sort traces to the pens of persons of dis- 
tinction. When a man is continually reminding you that he eats his mess 
with a silver spoon, one may be tolerably sure that he was born to a wooden 
one; and the crawling vulgarity that could alone have set up details of 
this order, as a necessary, nay, a primary feature—that speaks for itself. 

TICKLER. ; 

It is as if butlers and fiddlers had taken in hand to depict what it was 
their business to serve. 

NORTH. 

The eye is essentially incompetent, and the point de vue hopelessly false, 
These are precisely the last circumstances on which it would have occur- 
red naturally to even the silliest of the porphyrogeniti to dilate. 

TICKLER. 

Exactly so;—but how are foreigners to see through all this? These 
same novels have been most widely circulated, not only in this country, 
but on the continent of Europe—indeed, our literature is now almost 
universally studied there—and every book that acquires any degree 
of popularity here is sure to be translated forthwith into at least the two 
most extensive languages—and, in the United States, editions on editions 
even of the worst of them appear to have been called for. They are thus 
read by thousands and tens of thousands who have no chance whatever of 
comparing the manners which they represent with those actually prevail- 
ing in England; and are criticised in innumerable journals, more especial- 
ly in America, as furnishing data of undoubted authenticity whereon to 
form a grave estimate of the moral and social condition of our upper classes. 
I really can’t help suspecting that in this way, far more than in any other, 
the vogue of these lucubrations has been productive of serious evil. In 
short, I do and must ascribe, in no slight degree, to this circumstance, the 
almost universal zeal with which foreign journalists, even of the highest 
class, have of late been echoing those false and fiendish libels of our Utili- 
tarian doctrinaires, which, until of late, had moved among ourselves hardly 
any deeper feeling than a contemptuous ridicule—those long scorned and 
neglected diatribes, which uniformly and systematically describe the Bri- 
tish nation as oppressed and ground to the dust by the tyranny and exac~ 
tions of a small, compact caste of rapacious aristocrats—animated by feel- 
ings and principles entirely selfish and peculiar~in their personal habits 
as effeminately profligate as the old courtiers of the Domus Aurea or the 
CEil-de-beuf—and but adding insult to injury by controlling every branch 
of government and legislation for the purposes of their own gratification, 
through an impudent mock-machinery of free institutions. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps one _—_ also trace a considerable reaction of the foreign opi- 
nions, thus fraudulently influenced, in the general tone of our own period- 
ical miscellanies. There can be no doubt that that tone has undergone-a 
most remarkable change, in reference to many of the most important sub- 
jects that fall within their province, within these few years. Unquestion- 
ably, with a scanty handful of exceptions, even the soi-disant Tory press 
of recent times has been advocating, at least by innuendo and insinuation, 
political doctrines which, but four or five years ago, were hardly avowed 
except by the most audacious of the mob-worshippers. 

TICKLER. 

There may have been something of this too—but, after all, it must be 
owned, that such consequences could never have flowed from the circula- 
tion of pictures of manners altogether false.and unfounded. No, sir, in the 
very worst of these delineations there has, unhappily, been a substratum of 
truth; perhaps the very darkest of them have failed in rendering complete 
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justice to the moral and political profligacy of one circle of the British 
aristocracy. But the mischief and the nisery is, that principles, feelings, 
and manners, the prevalence of which in that particular circle could never 
be denied, have been passed on the easy credence of ignorant foreigners, 
and multitudes equally unobservant as unreflective at home, as common to 
the upper classes in this country as a body—whence, in great measure, at 
least according to the best of my belief and conviction, that wide-spread 
rejudice against the aristocracy, that real and rooted hostility to the esta- 
blished distinctions of ranks among us, which I see around me. 
NORTH. 
‘ And in which the shortsighted ambition of an English party has found, 
and has not feared to employ, a too efficient lever of revengeful ambition. 
TICKLER. 

The heads of that party are themselves aristocrats—nay, “ Pharisees of 
the Pharisees ;” they Selene: most of them, to the very highest and haughti- 
est houses in the empire. How then to reconcile their personal position, 
their habitual prejudices and connexions, and modes of life and conversa- 
tion, with their deliberate instrumentality in helping on that principle 
against which, if further strengthened, their own boasted “ order” could no 
more stand than could a Chinese pagoda against an American hurricane! 

NORTH. 

Here, indeed, is a difficulty which, were history silent, unassisted reason 
might confess it impossible to solve. But history is not silent. In how 
dense and impenetrable a shallowness of mist vanity can cover the pre- 
cipice towards which overreaching ambition spurns its victim !—that, sir, is 
an old tale, that may very likely be new again. Have you read that mas- 
terly sketch of the downfall of Athens and Rome in the last Quarterly ? It 
is a splendid performance, and every word of it God’s truth. 


TICKLER. 

Yes, indeed. 

NORTH. 

Gospel every line, sir. Never yet was any ancient government over- 
thrown from within, otherwise than through the exertions of persons who, 
— all rational principles of action, should have been among the steadiest 
of its upholders. A party of the Roman nobility enabled the lower orders 
to weaken and degrade the upper, until, after a brief interval of anarchy, all 
orders were happy to take refuge from each other’s violence in a despotism 
—“ mutuo metu odioque cuncta turbata et fessa in unum cessere.” Let 
Segur tell how it was in France—let him explain the delusion under which 
so many of the glittering grand seigneurs of his day walked merrily to their 
doom—the mad conceit which prevented them from perceiving that they 
were in a false position when they at once echoed the “ liberalism’’“of their 
enemies, and hoped to retain, nay, to improve, the luxurious eminence to 
which they had been born. “ Gracchi ante Syllam ;’—there were Mira- 
beaus before there were Dantons—and of all the French nobility"can we 
name more than one—if indeed one—that ultimately profited by the Revo- 
lution, to which so many hundreds of them contributed—and which, had 
they understood their interests, and acted as a body, could never have 
been ? 

TICKLER. 

Thus it is, you see, whatever we begin with, we are sure to end in poli- 
tics. But it’s the same with every body, and every thing. The bottle’s 
out. 

NORTH (rings.) 

Another bottle of the same.— Well, well, let’s come back to your London 
budget. 

TICKLER. 

Why, I think I gave you quite enough of that last time—of the House of 
Commons at any rate. 


NORTH. ° 
I was much amused with your sketches ; when inspired by the Genius 
of Disgust, you are rather a dab at that sort of scraping—but on the whole, 
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tis pretty clear you came away with quite a different sort of feeling from 
Lord Byron’s, when he said he could not conceive of himself as being a bit 
more frightened to speak there, than before any other possible synod of 
five bended human souls—Methodists in a barn, Mussulmen in a mosque 
—or Jack-tars and their Dollys in the pit at Portsmouth. 

TICKLER. 

And a pretty judge he was of all, or any one of these questions—I like 
the coolness of his notion, that it was quite certain he could have speken to 
purpose either in barn, or mosque, or the other place of bare you allu- 
ded to. His attempts in the House of Lords were wretched pieces of 
puerile puppyism, one and all of them, by every account; and I take it the 
audience there are a deuced deal more like the congregations he chattere 
about, than any St Stephen’s is in the custom of producing. 

NORTH. 

More distinguished for Christianity, for gravity, or for bravery ?—for 
which ? or for all? 

TICKLER. 

For all of these things, my dear, and for tolerance too, which must have 
been more for Lord Byron’s behoof when he uttered that glib smart 
oratiuncle, which Tommy Moore is evidently ashamed to insert in his 
Omnigatherum. No, no, Christopher—laugh who will at the Collective 
Wisdom, but let no man, who has never tried the trick, make light of the 
Collective Taste. 

Nescis, heu, nescis dominz fastidia Rome ; 
Crede mihi, nimium Martia turba sapit. 
Majores nusquam ronchi, juvenesque senesque 
t pueri nasum Rhinocerotis habent. 
NORTH. 
Please to interpret your Hebrew. 
TICKLER. 
Depend upon’t, Don Juan was quite out, 
When at the Commons he turn’d up his snout ; 
I never heard such marrow-freezing mirth, 
As they have ready for a Blunder’s birth— 
And there’s more mercy in your sea-wolf’s horn, 
Than when a bit of Blackguard wakes their scorn. 
NORTH. 
And M. P. on the whole’s a brute more knowing 
Than Turk, or Whitfieldite, or Jack-cum-blowing. 
TICKLER. 

Ay—but still, how to account for the absolute effect of the compound, 
that, I confess, is quite beyond me. I look round and perceive, certainly, 
a rather shabby, and perhaps, on the whole, dull-looking congregation of the 
children of Adam. Here and there one catches a dancing eyeball, no doubt, 
but the general aspect is, if any thing, inert. Whence, then, the unques- 
tioned result—that never yet was so dite, so delicate, so exquisite a critic, 
as the Amalgam ? Whence, above all, comes it that in no age have there 
been above half-a-dozen even tolerable performers, out of an assembly thus 
imbued to an almost miraculous extent with the sense of what performance 
rhetorical ought to be ? 

. NORTH. 

Why, I can’t understand the puzzle. If you come to this, I should like to 
know in what age there have been more than half a dozen great hands in any 
one given department of human exertion. Ishould like to know upon what 
principle you see nothing wonderful in the fact that there should be, at this 
moment, in Great Britain at the very utmost six poets (and only two in the 
rest of the world, Goethe and Beranger )—certainly not above six philoso- 
ee pn not six physicians worthy of the name—certainly nothing 

ike six preachers whom any human creature would wish to hear twice— 
most assuredly not six lawyers whom either of us would fee—nor six paint- 
ers, to whose productions a sane.:man would give house-room—probably 
not three sculptors to whom either you or I would sit for our busts, or in 
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case of untimely death, wish a grateful nation to intrust our monumental 
statues—nay, to come lower down, not six tailors whose coats we could 
wear—not six shoemakers to whose tender mercies we would submit our 
coras—not six cutlers capable of turning out a really sweet razor—I say, I 
am at a loss to understand upon what principle you sit undisturbed amidst 
all this prevalence of paucity in the various departments of poetry, science, 
predication, law, physic, painting, sculpture, sneidericks, sabligaculicks, and 
tonsoricks—and yet stare, and of your staring find no end, because the ora- 
tors of St Stephen’s are seldom more numerous than the sages of Greece, 
or the wonders of the world. 
TICKLER. 

How, then, do you account for the practical acumen of the congregated 
blunts ? 

NORTH. 

Just as I do for many other queer things in this world of men, women, 
and consequently children—upon the principle of animal magnetism. When 
a multitude of human beings are gathered together in one place, the efflu- 
via of the more energetic two or three dozen gives tone to the atmosphere— 
and your Coal-heaver or Caddie in the gallery appreciates a Kemble in Cato 
because there is a Ballantyne in the side-box—and Grizzy, puir lassie, whose 
head on Saturday at e’en was much on a par with her mopstick’s, has on Sun- 
day at noon a soul not unworthy of the ministrations of a Chalmers, simply 
because the pew before her holds my dear Adelaide ——, and in the same 
field with a L’Amy hardly shall even a Sir Frizzle Pumpkin be a coward— 
or a Lord Nugent be a ponderous, while he has to inhale ever and anon, 
nolens volens, the vital air that has passed the minute before through the 
lungs of a Canning. 

TICKLER. 

At this rate, if we had a House of Commons consisting of six hundred 
clever fellows, interspersed with only some fifty fools, the fifty might really 
be converted into very rational animals. Nay, in a House altogether made 
up of Peels, Crokers, Hardinges, Inglises, Holmeses, Vyvyans, Mahons, 
Porchesters, Dawsons, Jeffreys, Mackintoshes, Shiels, Macauleys, and Stan- 
leys, and dotted with one single stray Booby, the solitary dunderhead might, 
ere long, undergo so essential a modification, that your Althorpe should be 
capable, not only of understanding a speech, but of making one. 

NORTH. 
Quite possible. But you are too fond of extreme cases. 
TICKLER. 

You open a curious view of more things than one. If you are right, it 
must certainly be true, as the Apostle Paul says, that evil communications 
corrupt good manners. 

NORTH. 

I know of no author whose observations display more talent and saga- 
city than that Apostle’s, and I heartily wish preachers of the Gospel in 
general would endeavour to make themselves as well acquainted with men 
and women, over and above Greek and Hebrew, as he seems to have been. 
This text, however, is Menander’s, not St Paul’s—and by the by, I wonder 
how the Presbytery of Glasgow, with St Paul quoting that quizzical writer 
before them, could entertain that overture of Lapslie’s against our friend 
John Galt’s novels—But there can be no doubt of the fact—you may depend 
on it that-neither character nor intellect can ever be proof against an atmo- 
sphere vilely compounded. I have my doubts whether Lucretia would have 
come forth with a tithe of her mental purity from a midnight ball-room 
stuck full of Messalinas ; or whether Lord Bacon himself could have penned 
the worst pase either of his Organon or his Essays, after attending a 
sederunt of his Majesty’s present cabinet. I feel the thing myself—I have 
done so, indeed, through life. What a pair of twaddlers we should both of 
us have been by this time, had we dined this blessed day in company with 
a committee of Geordie Brodie’s Union ?—and yet it’s but nine hours, man, 
by the clock—and behold, we have barely drawn our third cork! Here’s to 
you. 
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TICKLER. 

Well done, Albertus Magnus! This is really a first-rate bin. Heavens! 
what would I have given for a cool long-necker of this stuff now and then 
during some of these sudorific speeches of late, as Alderman Wood calls 
them | Nothing surprises me so much as the physical endurance of modern 
British senators. 

NORTH. 

Why, I’ve always been of old Sheridan’s opinion, that cold punch 
ought to be allowed in the House of Commons. The Speaker and the 
Clerks, and perhaps the Sergeant-at-Arms, had as well stick to lemon- 
ade; but surely, surely, the actual gladiators should have wherewithal to 
stimulate as well as moisten the clay. And then what good humour—what 
truly Christian charity—what inoffensive fun—what calm discourse of rea- 
— How easily and pleasantly would the evenings pass in—as Unimore 
hath it,— 

“In the perpetual absence of all storms!” 
Why, the sittings of St Stephen’s would, in fact, be sublimed into so many 
Noctes Ambrosiane. 
TICKLER. 

Long corks are certainly no friends to long speeches—and perhaps we 
might ourselves accept of seats in the House, if it were thus really and 
truly made a Reformed one. Hitherto I have always considered that no 
independent gentleman, destitute of sinister views, could submit to the 
concern, without bringing some suspicion on his intellects. 

NORTH. 

It never was any thing better than a purgatory of a place—and but for 
Bellamy’s, it must have been a perfect hell upon earth. In my day, to tell 
the truth, I seldom left the kitchen except when I knew some crack chiel 
was on his legs. The beef-steaks and mutton-chops there used to be prime ; 
—and certainly a cool bottle of claret never tasted better than when inter- 
posed between two hot jammings in the conventicle below. Does not all 
this go on as it used to do? 

TICKLER, 

Ah! the high and palmy state of wine-bibbery is now among the fuits— 
there—elsewhere—indeed everywhere, I think, except here. My dear 
North, as poor Hermand used to say in his latter days, “ I believe we shall 
be left alone in the world, drinking claret!” Bellamy’s is, I grieve to say, 
a deserted place now-a-days. The members all dine before they go down 
at some of their clubs in St James’s Street or Pall Mall, where, it must be 
owned, they have airier apartments, and shorter bills. The young hands 
are mostly milksops, and when they go up stairs at all, call for tea or soda- 
water; nothing redeems them except their occasional halt in the smoking- 
room. As for the dear old kitchen, I did not observe a single pretty face 
among the handmaidens, and the only man that appeared to be decently 
regular in his attentions to the cold round on the side-table, and the tum- 
bler thereafter, was our trusty crony of the days of yore, honest Maule of 
Panmure. I hope they will make an earl of him for his pains at the ap- 
proaching re-coronation—I say re—for, you know, William the Fourth has 
already, after the fashion of Napoleon the First, placed the diadem on his 
own head. 

NORTH. 

A mere oversight—and alluded to in the Quarterly in a spirit and style 

which, all things considered, I do not hesitate to pronounce hellish. 
TICKLER. 


My dear Christopher, if every body had your temper, this would after 
all be but a milk-and-water world. A congregation of Norths would, ac- 


cording to your own theory, have magnetically mollified a Swift into a 
Fénélon. 


NORTH. 

i have often heard that I am too good-natured for this state of existence. 
But these things can’t be helped. I fancied a dose of you might do some- 
thing for me—but you see how it is— 

“ The elements were gently mingled.” 
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TICKLER. 
. And this is the ruling spirit of the Ebonian ! 
“Tis He who thus endowed as with a sense 
. And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To innocent delights and gentle scenes. 
This is the ruthless Christopher—this is he 
Whom of every man in ink would wish to be.” 
; NORTH. 
Don’t murder Wordsworth. Here’s his head on my new snuffbox. 
“ Can I forget what charms did once adorn 
My garden, stored with pease, and mint, and thyme, 
And rose and lily for the Sabbath morn ; 
The Sabbath bells, and their delightful chime ; 
The gambols and wild freaks at shearing time ; 
My hen’s rich nest through long grass scarce espied ; 
The cowslip-gathering in June’s lone prime ; 
The swans that, when I sought the water-side, 
From far to meet me came, spreading their snowy pride ?” 
TICKLER. 

I know of no match for you, but one—good, old, simple, worthy, 
straightforward, unsuspicious, single-hearted, heavenly-minded, Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord. You two should be driven in a curri- 
cle—— 


By WHOM? 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
“ Oh no! we never mention him.” 
NORTH. 
Name—Name. 
TICKLER, 
He, above the rest 
In a and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower. 
NORTH. 
Thank ye—Well, I don’t doubt Talleyrand among the Whigs has been 
almost as much at home as Kit North among the Cockneys. 
TICKLER. 
I can suppose it. You have met? 
NORTH. 

Not since 1786—The Abbé de Perigord was then a fascinating young 
gentleman. I supped with him two or three times at Madame de Sillery’s 
—He was very fond of Pamela, and very agreeable to every body. How 
has he borne the tear and wear of years, and oaths, and protocols ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, I saw little change, all things considered, since I was in Paris during 
the days of Le Citoyen Bonaparte, Premier Consul de la Republique une 
et indivisible. The coat he came to the levee with was, indeed, I could 
almost swear, the identical one I saw him in at Bony’s grand military /éte 
in honour of the death of Washington—an old blue habit galloné, to wit, 
with the hip buttons about a foot lower down than is the fashion in these de- 
generate days, and wide enough to have embraced another devout ex-bishop 
of equal girth, without pinching. His lameness has, of course, become more 
troublesome and apparent; he stoops somewhat—considerably indeed— 
and his hair, which he still wears in the ancient cut, grand redundant flowing 
curls gathered half-way down the backbone in a black ribbon a la Riche- 
lieu, has turned as white as driven snow, or even as Queen Caroline’s 
reputation; but otherwise the man remains much in statu quo—the brow 
smooth and unwrinkled as in /the first. candid dawn of its juvenile inno- 
cence—the eye—the large, open, clear, blue eye, not a whit less calm, gentle, 
serene, and apostolic—the original mild, soft, paternal smile on the good 
Father in God’s pale lips—the complexion of the same cold, fixed, colour- 
less, passionless purity—the whole air now, as then, that of a human 
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being refined and exalted by the-unvaried exercise of faith, hope, charity, 
mercy, forgiveness, long-suffering, meekness, and all ee ry virtues, 
into a frame of mind so entirely seraphic, that one can hardly look at him 
without feeling as if some delicious old melancholy miserere were in pro- 
ess, and this saint upon earth were waiting for the last note of the organ, 
to fold his thin transparent ivory fingers, and say, “ Let us pray!” 
NORTH. 
“ Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew; 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from men, with God he pass’d his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 
TICKLER. : 

The best possible inscription for the next print of St Charles Maurice. I 
shall suggest it to my friend Dr Dibdin, with a view to—* The Sunday 
Library.” 

NORTH. 

By all means. But surely it is impossible not to agree with Bucking- 

ham, in Riehard III. 


“ When holy and devout religious men 
Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them thence : 
So sweet is zealous contemplation.” 


What a pity that your Falcks, and Palmerstons, and Wessenbergs, and 
such like lewd cattle, should ever be suffered to interrupt and bother this 
“ Christian prince” — 

“ When in no worldly suit would he be moved 

To draw him from his pious exercise !” 


TICKLER. 

If the cogitations of so venerable a “ palmer grey” were to be interrupt- 
ed at all, I have occasionally been tempted to wish, that, in place of Lord 
Palmerston, the ungracious intrusion had fallen to the lot of some such 
person as that elegant nobleman’s ancestor, Sir William Temple. 

NORTH. 

Why, Sir William seems to have regarded many subjects, France and 
Holland among others, with rather different optics; but the world is ma- 
king progress, and we have the happiness to belong to an exceedingly en- 
lightened and far-sighted generation, one of whose most precious luminaries 
is, I understand, the Viscount Palmerston. 

TICKLER. 

Undoubtedly—and a very handsome luminary, moreover, I assure you. 
I have not often met with a dandy of fifty worthy of holding the candle to 
him. 

NORTH. 

Physically ? or Intellectually ? or both ? 

TICKLER. 

The Physique, taking the lustra of the chandelle (qui vaut bien son jeu) 
into account, appears blameless. He is a well-made, light-limbed, middle- 
sized man, with the spring of thirty in him, hodie, and a headpiece which, 
but for some considerable thinning of locks, and a certain frostification in 
progress among most elaborately tended whiskers of almost Berghamesque 
dimensions, might still, being copperplated, wake soft sighs in the fair 
reader of the Forget-me-not, “ when the days of the years of her virginity 
are expired.” As to the rest, I did not hear him speak ; but from all I have 
read and heard, I am inclined to look on him as the ablest man in the cabi- 
net after Brougham and Stanley. Great, no doubt, is the space between 
the two I have named, and very considerable may be the space between 
even the latter and lower of them and this Viscount ; but I should be sorry, 
indeed, to‘have to measure the interval between him and any others of the 
cabinet, those of them at least that have their seats in the House of Com- 
mons, 
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NORTH. 

I remember the last time I met with poor Canning, where he and I have 
spent so many happy days together, on the Queen of the Lakes, he spoke of 
Lord Palmerston in terms of considerable warmth. I think the expression 
was, “ If I could only shake this puppy’s luxurious habits, he might make a 
fair second-rater.” George was always fond of nautical allusions. I shall 
never forget the bitterness with which, talking of Brougham on the same 
occasion, he called him “ that damned four-decker of theirs.” 

TICKLER. 

How little did he think in those days that that four-decker should ever 
call himself Admiral ! 

NORTH. 

Aye, or live to see so many of the old fleet following Aer, with the tri- 
colour at the mast-head ! 

TICKLER (sings.) 
* O little did my mither think, 
The day she cradled me, 
What band I was to travel in— 
Or the death that I should dee.” 
NORTH (sings. ) 
“* My mither she was a pees auld wife, 
Though ance she gaed astray, 
And if she had seen what I should come to, 
Her heart it had been wae.” 
TICKLER (sings.) 
“ At the auld ingle-side, her hand on the wheel, 
The wee laddie at her knee, 
That he e’er should gang rovin’ wi’ tinkler loons, 
The thought wad hae blinded her ee.” 
NORTH (sings. ) 
“ The thought would ha’ blinded her ee, 
For her heart it was in the right place, 
And she took meikle tent o’ me, 
An’ ca’d me a bairn o’ grace.” 
TICKLER (sings.) 
“ She ca’d me a bairn o’ grace— 
But I’ve turned out a ne’erdoweel, 
Oh! but this is an awfu’ place, 
And my master’s the horned Deil.” 
NORTH. 

I agree with Robert Burns that that’s one of the most pathetic of all our 
old Scotch ditties—and really you have done your part well. Your opi- 
nion, on the whole, then, is, that Lord Palmerston has been Benevented, 
or Circumvented, or something of the sort, on some recent occasions. 

TICKLER. 

Me !—I could never have thought of insinuating any thing of the kind. 
The Lord forbid! If Palmerston heard you, he would think nothing of 
eating you up. Iassure you he is a nobleman who entertains just and 
adequate notions of his own talents and importance in the world—Bene- 
vented indeed ! 

NORTH. 

Heigho !—When I was in Muscovy, Mr Tickler, in the days of my 
youth, I saw a great deal of Count Alexis Orloff, (who indeed has men- 
tioned me in one of his letters to that illustrious man, Sir John Sinclair, in 
terms so laudatory, that I almost blushed to read them,) and among other 
wonderful exhibitions of his gigantic strength that I witnessed, one was this : 
At the beginning of a field-day, he would walk up to the right-hand company 
of the Grenadier Guards, and selecting two of the most swaggering-looking 
of the Philistines, seize them simultaneously, each by the waistband of the 
breeches, and forthwith bring their two beautifully-powdered headpieces 

ther, a foot or so above his own, with a gentle rat-tat-tat. He would 
then set the Adonises down again, to re-adjust their strut according to 
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their fancy. The Empress, good soul, took a sort of pleasure in thie, 
now. 
TICKLER. 
That was Chesmenski ?—so called for some battle-—— ? 
NORTH. 

For his sea victory. over the Infidel at Chesme. By the way, what ¢a- 
pital titles of this kind the Russians make—Sabalcanski—Sadounaski— 
and so forth. Your friend, the Imperturbable, has had honourable addi- 
tions enough in his time, to be sure—but what would you say to Soap- 
greyski, or Palmerstonscofiski, eh ? 

TICKLER, 

Or Lambtonbamski ?—but, between ourselves, Christopher, the folk up 
yonder give the Premier himself very little either of the credit or the dis- 
credit of this Cabinet’s proceedings. Lord Grey is, in fact, off the hooks. 

NORTH. 

In my private opinion he was always a humbug ;—but it can’t be age 
that has altered him for the worse, if he really has undergone such a 
mutation. ; 

TICKLER. 

Idon’t know. Years are like miles in walking, or glasses in drinking. 
What would be nothing to you, or old Circumvento, or Captain Barclay, 
might knock up another performer. It is certain that Lord Grey is no 
longer any thinglike the man he was. Even the beautiful print, a flatter- 
ing one of course, which adorns one of the cleverest and most captivating 
numbers of our excellent friend Jerdan’s admirable Portrait Gallery, con- 
fesses something of the fact. He has a worn-out, wasted look, somehow ; 
indeed, a more melancholy physiognomy I have not often seen on human 
shoulders—a truly pitiable mixture of the arrogant and the fretful, the 
peevish and the pompous. 

NORTH, 

I have had my eye on him, less or more, these five-and-forty years, and 
I know no public man of whose conduct, throughout that long period, one 
must trace so much to temper, so very little to principle. Considering that 
he has all along had his self-love at the helm, and how very seldom be 
has had the wind with him, it can surely be no great wonder that his aspect 
should by this time o’ day have acquired a touch or two of the subacerb. 

TICKLER. 

I give him credit for more talent than you ever did; but, on the whole, 

I agree with you as to the moral branch of the question. 


“ Dimidium donare Lino, quam credere totum, 
Qui mavult—mavult perdere dimidium.” 


NORTH. 

Lord Grey has been a public man for near fifty years. Will you have 
the goodness to say in what he has ever shewn any thing worthy of being 
talked of as talent? You don’t surely reckon such speaking as his for 
much ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, nobody has a higher respect for really good ponents I have, 
or a baser contempt for all speaking below the first-rate. his earlier 
day he may have had many betters; but, as it is, he is now reckoned the 
first in that house, at least after the Chancellor, and I presume we must not 
say, even across a round table, that that can be nothing. 


NORTH. 
Reckhoned indeed! What did you think yourself ? 
TICKLER. 

As to that—pass the bottle—I am a poor, bigoted, old, provincial ultra-Tory 
in a pigtail, and my sentiments on such a subject must of course be unworthy 
of your attention, But if I were to be so very audacious as to speak the 
truth, I should say, that in figure, in feature, in countenance, in attitude, 
in gesture, in dignity of presence, in compass of voice, in energy of lan- 
guage, in every thing that goes to make up the outward form shape of 
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oratory, Lord Grey is surpassed far beyond the measurement of inches— 
yea, not a whit less conspicuously, to my mind, than he is in other particu- 
lars of a still higher order, I mean extent of knowledge, breadth of views, 
power of reasoning, soundness of principle, and honesty of purpose—by your 
own excellent friend, the Earl of Mansfield. By their fruits shall ye know 
them; read their last speeches ;—or compare Lord Howick with Lord 
Stormont. 
NORTH. 
I think you said you were present the night of the Dissolution. 
TICKLER. 

I was, and Lord Mansfield, in his robes, thundering aperto ore, while this 
precious Premier and his — sat quaking before him, presented, to 
my mind, a spectacle than which Quousque tandem could never have been 
more grand, imposing, sublime. The triumph of sincerity over craft, of 
patriotism over self-seeking, of pride over presumption, and,! will add, of 

enius over charlatanerie, was never more complete. The hand that drew 

‘aul preaching at Athens might have found a study in that scene. 

NORTH. 

How did Brougham look ? 

TICKLER. 

.As pale as death, and as sulky as the devil, to be sure. But we must not 
mix him up with the Shallows. Well, it did me good to hear his voice 
again—’tis at this hour the same that we remember—Auld Edimbrae in 
every tone, as perfect as “ Caller haddies!”—But, my eye! he makes a 
rum-looking Lord Chancellor ! 

NORTH. 

Did ye forgather in private ? 

TICKLER. 

Several times—once at Lord Eldon’s, and another day, a regular jollifi- 
cation, at the Beefsteaks, besides sundry routs and soirées of all sorts. He 
was always delightful, quite the old man, full of mirth, and good-humour, 
quizzing Reform and Useful Knowledge, and Jeremy and Lord Johnny, and 
all the rest of the stuff of the day, and filling his glass to the brim, like an 
honest fellow—just as in the days of yore, man, with the Knight of Haw- 
thornden, and Sandy Finlay. 

' NORTH. 

Aye, aye.—I always said he would come to something. Lord! It seems 
but yesterday that I was first introduced to him at old Davie Willison’s, 
when he was trotting about the printing-office, with the first proof-sheets 
of the Edinburgh Review! 

TICKLER. 

Clever fellows had much reason to complain of the old system, no 
question. 

NORTH. 

We shall see what he makes of it—’tis a pretty mess; and if somehow or 
other he do not help us after all, I don’t very well see how we are ever to 
get out of it. God only knows what his real feelings and views may be. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—but that he has either love, or affection, or respect for any of his pre- 
sent accomplices, is what I shall not be in a hurry to believe. He always 
disliked ana despised Lambton—and Grey, down to the last hour of extremest 
unavoidable necessity, did every thing he could to merit his abhorrence—he 
must have known as well as I, how the pokerly old impostor talked of his 
speeches in Yorkshire only this time twelyemonth—but, indeed, the whole 
affair, first and last, was transparent. Lord “ Silver Po” has been his butt 
these twenty years. Goderich, Palmerston, Grant, and Melbourne, were the 
old enemies of one who has too much sense to be of a forgiving disposition. 
Grahame is a blown bladder—Althorpe a dult unredeemed—and I don’t sup- 

the scribe of Don Carlos can be considered with very reverential feel- 
ings by the reviewer of The Excursion. 
NORTH. 


. He is playing, no doubt, his own game, and we shall see how it turng up. 
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TICKLER:° ~~" = ° , 

For my part, if we were to choose a President, he should have my vote 
sooner than any of the bunch. 

NORTH. 

The Lord Harry has more brains, I admit, than ali the others put to- 
gether. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, yes, and he has watered them with more toddy, and latterly claret, 
than would float the whole kit to perdition. And then he is the only one 
in the set that has none of the damned, stiff, idiotic trash of official dignity 
about him. I can tolerate any thing rather than that sort of gammon, 
for my part—but ’tis one of the old vices of the Whigs—and perhaps not 
the least of them. 

NORTH. 

Other people besides you are beginning to find this out. I think that’s the 
last number of the New Monthly at your elbow—please reach it over. Aye, 
aye, here is the passage—now listen, Timothy, to this oracle of Liberalism— 
(reads )—“ Lord Grey perhaps is not aware that the stateliness of his official 
manner alienates and offends many of those who support his Government 
in the House of Commons. Lord Grey seems to think that the Reform Bill 
is all-sufficient ; that the framing of it is a merit which supersedes those con- 
ciliatory deferences without which no Minister can or ought to rule a free 
people and their representatives. The Reform Bill is certainly his sheet- 
anchor, and without it his Administration would have been wrecked by this 
time. But it is not enough for him to say, ‘Iam the Reform Minister, 
therefore your voices ;’ he should, if the word be admissible, popularise 
both himself and his Administration.” 

TICKLER. 

There it is. Ha! ha! ha! 

NORTH, 

Hear the dog out— 

“ The composition and character of Lord Grey’s Ministry are no earnest 
of itsendurance. The chief members of it, without the excuses which may 
be made for the Premier, are charged with the same haughty negligence and 
reserve. This is a characteristic vice of the Whigs. It would appear as if, 
in making their party professions of identity with the people, they were 
afraid of being taken by the people at their word. They may with advan- 
tage take a lesson in this respect from the Tories, who, to do them justice, 
are more agreeable and unpretending in their intercourse and manners.” 
So says the New Monthly Magazine, (according to the Edinburgh Review, 
“ the very flower of periodical literature,” No. cxxviii. August 1, 1831, p. 
160. What say you? 

TICKLER. 

I say the passage does credit to the flower periodical—and consider what 
he says about the agreeableness and uvpretendingness of the Tories, as not 
a bit less applicable to us in all other branches of our literary conduct 
and demeanour, than in our official capacities. We are, in fact, delightful 
fellows—even the Radicals like us, to say nothing of respecting us, five hun- 
dred per cent above any of our rivals. None of your prim, prigmadainty, 
“ thank God Iam not as this publican” airs, among us! Aristocratical su- 
perfinery, Exclusiveness, Pelhamism, Almackism, all"that species of abo- 
mination, whether in life public, or life private, in politics, in punchification, 
in love, or in letters, we leave entirely to the “ friends of the ople.” Our 
motto, in fact, ought to be those two capital lines of the old Bilbilite— 


“ Bellus homo, et magnus, vis idem, Cotta videri; 
Sed qui bellus homo est, Cotta, pusillus homo est.” 


Of all horrible monsters defend me from your democrat-dandy. 
NORTH. 
_I think I can repeat a better thing of Mr Martial’s on the same subject— 
tis really quite wonderful how little the world has changed.—What sig- 
nifies talking of Le Sage and a century ago ?—Might not every word of this, 
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now, have been written in Mayfair, anno domini 1831, just as well as in the 
Suburra tegnante Divo Vespasiano ? 


Cotile, bellus homo es: dicunt hoc, Cotile, multi. 
Audio : sed quid sit, dic mihi, bellus homo ? 
Bellus homo est flexos qui digerit ordine crines, 

Balsama qui semper, cinnama semper olet: 
Cantica qui Nili, qui Gaditana susurrat ; 
Qui movet in varios brachia volsa modos; 
Inter feemineas tota qui luce cathedras 
Desidet, atque aliqua semper in aure sonat; 
Qui legit hinc illinc missas, scribitque tabellas ; 
~ Pallia vicini qui refugit cubiti : 
Qui scit quam quis amet, qui per convivia currit : 
Hirpini veteres qui bene novit avos. 
Quid narras? hoc est, hoc est homo, Cotile, bellus : 
Res pretricosa est, Cotile, bellus homo.” 


TICKLER. 

How perfect—every thing down to National Melodies, and three-cor- 
nered billets, and the Colonel’s grandam, and the genuine liberal’s horror 
of coming in contact with a fellow-creature whose coat was not cut by 
Baron Stultze—“ Pallia vicini qui refugit cubiti!”’—the picture of the 
Whig philanthropist ie complete. Thank Heaven! we never had many of 
this order of cattle among us, and most of them have taken this opportu- 
nity of leaving us. 


NORTH. 

Dandy brither, part in peace ! 
TICKLER. 

I wish to God Lord “ Bluster” could hear you. 
NORTH. 


Undoubtedly, if he and Lord King could be prevailed on to pair off sine 
die into the shades of private enjoyment, the two great parties would be 
delivered of their two most annoying excrescences. . But how long, after 
all, will Brougham’s new style of Jobation be tolerated among these good- 
natured nobles of ours ?—Surely, surely, the blacking-man in the Commons 
is a mere flea-bite to the effect of him in that china shop! 

TICKLER. 

No question of that—Plunkett did something to break the ice ; but he has 
indeed introduced to their lordships’ personal consideration, in the most 
ample manner, the scope and capacity of a system of rhetoric as unlike 
what they had ever been used to before, as the boundings of the bolero 
are to the skimmifications of the quadrille. The worst of it is, that after all, 
neither talent nor pluck of the very first order are requisite to enable a man 
to make a pretty fairish display in that line, if he can but once bring him- 
self to try it—and example is catching, and some day or other the joke may 
really be taken up in earnest—and as my noble and ci-devant learned com- 
potator on the woolsack may perhaps be aware, his past life, and even some 
parts of his conduct and procedure in his present high capacity, might be 
turned to tolerable account, in hands neither quite so nervous as his own, 
nor quite so nimble as poor Canning’s. 

NORTH. 

lagree with you in entertaining a sincere admiration for Brougham’s abi- 
lities ; and though I have never had much intercourse with him in private 
life, can well understand your having a sort of liking for him too, but some- 
how, “ it does so happen,” as Canning used to say,—it does so happen, that 
I never think of his history and position, without feeling a sort of cloud 
come over my mind’s eye. Depend upon it, that’s not a man destined to 
end smoothly. He can’t stop where he is, and whether he’s to soar or to 
sink the deponent knoweth not. 

TICKLER. 
Castlereagh went mad, and died miserably—Canning touched the verge 
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of madness, and the cord snapt. He is tasking both intellect and temper 
to a pitch far beyond either of them. 
NORTH. 
It were time he should reflect! 
TICKLER. 

Yes, truly. Here he is administering, at an hour’s notice, the highest 
judicial office in the world, with just as much knowledge of equity law as 
a very clever man may be expected to have picked up insensibly, fortui- 
tously, indistinctly, and in short worthlessly, of the proper business of a 
most difficult profession toto celo different from his own. 

NORTH. 

As much, for example, as John Hope may know of lithotomy, or Dr Aber- 
cromby of Craig De Feudis. 

TICKLER. 

Even so, and this in the presence of a bar grown grey at the feet of time- 
honoured John of Newcastle. 

NORTH. 

Why, when one reflects on the hundred and forty millions of property 
actually depending on the knowledge, judgment, diligence, and patience 
of the Chancellor of England, several things that have happened in our day 
are almost enough to make a poor simple body start. 

TICKLER. 

Then there is the cockpit, where the decisions of all the courts of Hin- 
doo law, and Persian law, and Cingalese, and Malay, and Dutch, and S 
nish law, and the old French law, and Code Napoleon law, and the Danish 
law, established throughout our Eastern empire, the Cape, the Mauritius, 
the Canadas, the West Indian Islands, and Demerara, have to be overhaul- 
ed. Then there is the overhauling of English, Irish, and Scotch appeals in 
the Lords—the latter part, however, being of all his business what he is 
most up to. 

NORTH. 

Aye, and then we have what few Chancellors, even of those that had not 
their own proper business to learn, were ever much used to dabble in— 
the actual tear and wear of party politics—the stroke-oar of vituperation— 
the near wheel of sarcasm—the burden intolerable of bolstering up his own 
blockheads at all times and seasons with one shoulder, while he has to shew 
the other a cold one rather, with equal promptitude and alacrity, whenever 
it is desirable to squabash their antagonists. 

TICKLER,. 

If we add to this the severe duty of dining out and giving dinners to 
Ministers and diplomats ; likewise, the imperious necessity of being visible 
at every levee, and drawingroom, and at every dancing disjune, ball, hop, 
rout, or assembly given or held by a great lord or lady of the right side— 
moreover, of being audible at every meeting about the abolishment of 
chimney-sweeps, and the emancipation of Blacky, and the persecution of 
Professor Pattison—necnon, the simplification of common law, and the recti- 
fication of equity procedure—necnon, the keeping of the Chancery lunatics 
—necnon, the keeping of the conscience of King William the Fourth—nec- 
non, the newspapers—necnon, the editing of Paley’s Natural Lege in 
company with Charles Bell—furthermore, the writing of Friendly Advice 
to the Peers in pamphlets, and eke the reviewing of the said pamphlets in 
the Edinburgh Review; and finally, the building of a back-jam to Brougham- 
Hall—to say nothing of receiving and bamming all the deputations of all 
the congregations of confusion-mongers, and reading.and answering all the 
communications of all the quacks that think they have hit upon inventions 
of momentous importance, whether in law or literature, or pneumatology, 
or geology, or astronomy, or gastronomy, or ribbon-weaving, or timber- 
cleaving, or brass, or gas, or codification, or church-reformation—when one 
takes all these concerns in at one comprehensive glance through space and 
matter, I think it must be obvious to the meanest capacity that Henry Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, God bless him, satagit rerum suarum—in fact that he 
has a deuced deal more to do than ever bothered the brains of the immortal 
Walter Shandy. 
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NORTH. 
Suave mari magno turbantibus cequora ventis, 
E tuto alterius szevum spectare laborem. ~ : 

I don’t say that we are likely to look on quite ¢ tuéo—but at all events 
we may hope to see the upshot. 

TICKLER. 

Some accursed blow-up ?—some hideous irresistible, irremediable smash ? 
—some fierce, horrid, simultaneous rush of a thousand insulted, trampled 
principles and practices, all bursting with volcanic violence into a sudden 
roar of ruin and destruction ?—fear, indignation, anger, hatred, scorn, pride, 
contempt, terror, all concentrated into one awful avenging Niagara ?—— 

NORTH. 

Or what say you to something in the opposite way? . The hot galloping 
pulse of diseased excitement suddenly, somehow, subsides to a walk—a 
piece of clear cold ice is clapped by some invisible hand upon the burning 
temples—the mist disperses—the open serene light of day falls on the land- 
scape—the crazy heights—the fearful chasms—the wide black abysses 
yawning here, there, and everywhere, are revealed in their nakedness— 
the. bewildered somnambulist comes to himself—he pauses, trembles, and 
kneels —— 

TICKLER. 

*Tis all, perhaps, on the cards. 

NORTH. : 

It is my fixed opinion, that unless Brougham, in some way or other, calls 
a halt, and Peel and he somehow or other come together, no human power 
can avert a revolution from Old England. I don’t allude particularly to 
this Reform Bill—that’s but one link in the chain—and by revolution I mean 
resin | short of a eo. upset, not merely of bishops, and lords, and 
kin ut of all law, and all property, and all social order—a chaos of dirt 
and blood—aye, and a more fearful one than even the French have waded 
through, if, indeed, their wading can yet be talked of as over. 

TICKLER. 

You look too gloomingly at every thing to-night. Pray, take three grains 
of blue pill at bedtime, and a Seidlitz in the morning. Do, that’s a good 
fellow. 

NORTH. 

Gloomingly at every thing? Nota bit. I see things in as clear a day- 
light as ever blessed mortal vision; and I see them with unshrinking or- 
gans, and I consider them with unshaken mind. ’Tis as well to be pre- 
pared, 

TICKLER. 

What say you to the American funds ? 

NORTH. 

I die in the last ditch, sir. 

TICKLER. 

By all means—but, inter nos, I have already put aside L.10,000 there, my 
cock, and, moreover, I have made conquest, as we Parliament-house lads say, 
of a small croft of some fifty thousand acres, about forty of them cleared, 
towards the Alleghany region. Omne forti solum patria—that is to say, if 
you knock my old friend John Bull on the head, I mean to take up with 
brother Jonathan—who, after all, is a very decent fellow, and, in my opinion, 
more likely to have peace and quiet under his own fig-tree, by and by, than 
any other gentleman of our acquaintance. 

NORTH. 
_ A prudent hedge—but somehow I can’t bring myself to have any serious 
apprehensions as to my acres. 
TICKLER. 

You think they will stick for your time; and having no particular family 

that I am aware of, you probably look no farther: One cheerer more ? 
NORTH. 

... With all.my heart, most upright and conscientious Laird of Southside ! 
TICKLER. 


Come, don’t let us quarrel, my dear; you shall, ifthe worst comes to the 
worst, have a chamber (not the prophet’s one, however) in my Transatlan- 
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tic mansion. I have already consulted Willie Burn-about the plan, and we 
purpose astonishing the natives with the fagade of “ Mount What-then,”— 
whereof the lord and master desires little better than to say with the wise 
man of old— 


“ Hoc petit—esse sui nec magni ruris arator, 
Sordidaque in parvis otia rebus amat, 
Quisquam picta colit Spartani frigora saxi, 
Et matutinum portat ineptus ave ; 
Cui licet exuviis nemoris rurisque beato, 
Ante focum plenas explicuisse plagas ? 
Et piscem tremula salientem ducere seta, 
avaque de rubro promere mella cado ? 
Pinguis inequales onerat cui villica mensas, 
t sua non emptus preparat ova cinis ? 
Non amet hanc vitam, quisquis me ‘non amet, opto; 
Vivat, et urbanis albus in officiis.” 
NORTH. 
Being still a country gentleman, I may be permitted to solicit an inter- 
pretation, in the dialect of the Chaldee. 
TICKLER. 
What, off-hand ?—Hang it, I wish we had Rabbi Theodore Ben-Hook at 
our elbow—But let’s try— 


Be mine, in Yankyland, some fair domain, 
Snug house, trim garden, and decorous train ; 
A stream where trout and salmon may be found, 
Pond stock’d with carp, and hills-whose grouse abound ; 
*Gainst rainy days a library, and in’t 
A sofa, and Gil Blas, in large black print ; 
At six, two courses, exquisite though plain, 
Dark nutty sherry, dry well-iced cham e; 
A flask of sound Bourdeaux to clear my head, 
Coffee, broil’d bone, hot punch—and so to bed. 
Such, and so sad, were Exile’s dreary scene— 
Yet better, trust me, than the guillotine. 
NORTH. 
Very well indeed—pass the Bourdeaux. 
TICKLER. 
“ Non amet hanc vitam, qusquis me non amet, aio ; 
Hereat—et collum det, Torycida, tibi!” 


Chaldaicé— 


Stay if you will, and cut some airy jigs, 

One morning to the plaudits of the Whigs ; 

Who, three weeks after, (witness Greece, Rome, France !) 
Will try their genius at the selfsame dance. 


Why, I could go on at this rate as easily as ever Dr Johnson did with his 
quizzifications of the Percy Reliques— 


“T put my hat upon my head, 
And walk’d into the Strand, 
And there I niet another man 
With his hat in his hand.” 
NORTH, . " 
Probatum est. And ‘yours is the nobler metre, too—the true English 
heroic, in spite of William Wordsworth and all the Lakers, The landlord’s 
bottle, Tickler. cop ; 


_ WICREER, 
The hen, of course———the old fifteca? siti 
NoRTH (7ings.) : 
Sir David, a magnum bonum of the gresit seal X.Y. 2%. (Enter Tappit 
VOL. XXX. NO, CLXXXV. sgh 2N 
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Hen.)—Come, Timothy, you seem in wind to-night—tip us a song, old 
fellow. 
TICKLER. 


To be sure, dearest—Here goes. 
airn—Not Far from Town. 


Who dares to say 
That Albert Cay 
Is not the king of wine ?— 
Whose bins inspire 
Such generous fire, 
When cordial Tories dine ? 


When soup and fish, 
In lordly dish, 
The opening banquet crown, 
With curious lip 
They slowly sip 
His Sherry richly brown ; 


But when ragouts, 
And savoury stews, 
In central splendour reign, 
His care unlocks 
The Hock of Hocks, 
And glory of Champagne. 


To float their grouse, 
One copious rouse 
Of soft Burgundian dew 
He next commends 
To Virtue’s friends— 
Or, if they’re thirsty, two. 


Whate’er’s their plan, 
With Parmesan, 
North—Wiltshire or Gruyere— 
They call for Port? 
Why, that’s his forte :— 
Yet fortius foams his Beer. 


Admitting this 

Sounds not amiss, 
Yet still I must declare, 

To me no treat 

Seems quite complete, 
Unless the Quaigh be there. 


And sure I am, 
Whatever Dram 
Your bowels judge the best, 
Bid Dantzic flow, 
Or Curagoa, 
His Caulker stands the test;— 


Whose drops discuss’d, 
I hope and trust, 
With eee zeal, 


Your will greet 
The old Lafitte, 
That’s stampt with Albert's seal. 
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Till morning glows 
Make that your dose— 
And toast the King of Wine, 
Whose bins inspire 
Celestial fire, 
When cordial Tories dine. 


NORTH. 
Thank ye—terque quaterque your debtor—Here’s to your Bacchus! 
TICKLER. 
Here’s to the great Inspirer—Evoe! Evoe! Evoe! 
NORTH. 

Having thus got rid of our maidenhead, I crave a bond fide bumper té 

the worst used man in Europe, the King of the Netherlands! 
TICKLER. 

Libenter. God bless his Majesty, and may the worthy Dutch nation be- 
lieve any thing, rather than that the real British nation consider the heroes 
of the protocols with a whit less contempt and indignation than them- 
selves ! 

NORTH. ¥ , 

Amen! They are, of all the nations of Europe, the one most like our- 
selves in almost every thing that goes to make up the substance of a national 
character. Their language is the likest ours,—so are their manners, their 
pursuits, their morals, their religion, their political institutions, and their 
personal cleanliness. When we have been true to ourselves, we have 
always been true to them; and whenever we have deserted them, it has 
been amongst the worst symptoms of our rulers, preferring either Fren 
gold, or French flattery, to the interests of old England, and the respect 
mankind. I cared little, comparatively, which course we might steer bee , 
tween the asinine bigots and the monkeyish liberals of Portugal, or even 
between the Turk and the Greek, (though the former, I opine, has been a 
right shabbily entreated | ee perm in these days,) or between the Russian 
and the Polack, though | had always a tendre for the latter—but I own it 
does make my blood approach the boil to think that British statesmen of 
1831, have been capable of desiring, or incapable enough to be humb 
into assisting in, the humiliation of the House of Orange, before the united 
tricolours of French and Belgian Jacobinism. 

TICKLER, 

You have heard Talleyrand’s last ? 


NORTH. 
Not L. 
TICKLER. . 
“ Nos troupes resteront dans la Belgi ue—ou ils ne resteront pas. S’ils 
ne restent pas, bon soir, M. Perier!— “ils restent, au diable, Milor Grey !” 
NORTH. 
Well said, old sneck drawer ! 
TICKLER. c 
By the by, did I tell you that’ good thing of Croker’s the other night ? 
Lord Palmerston has scarcely been visible in the House of late—he came 
in on this occasion with the usual listless superfine air, and sitting ee 
and ulling his hat over his brows, began fumbling among the leaves 
The Bill with some indications of curiosity. Our friend the ex-secretar 
tosses him a slip of paper across the table, with these words : “ Dear P.— 
you be looking for Holland, you will find it in Schedule A. 
“ Yours, affectionate Pas 
NORTH. 
Very good indeed—Croker all over. 
TICKLER. 
The fine Roman hand to a T. 


NORTH. > papas 
Well, I don’t know how long Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston, and that 
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excellent consistent enemy of French ambition, my Lord Holland, may be 
able to party “off the thrusts rhetorical of the Aberdeens, and Orfords, 
and Vi rts, and Vyvyans—that may !ast a long while—but this I knew, 
that every sound-hearted and clear-headed Englishman has an intimate 
conviction that, cloak it, wrap it, disguise it, deny it, forswear it as they 
may, the present government here is tarred with the same stick as the 
movement-faction in France, in Belgium, in Portugal, in Spain, in Germany, 
in Italy—the holy cause of insurrection all over the world is their hobby. 
They hare a dirty sympathy, and all their friends that have courage to 
out exult and glory in the fact, with the anti-eeclesiastical and anti- 
monarchical principles, wherever, and under whatever form or shape de- 
veloped ; and we shall see the upshot ere long, nearer home than Mr Stanley 
anticipates, 
. TICKLER. 

Holland House has but transferred its allegiance from Longwood to the 

Palais-Royal—but Palmerston was an e/éve of Percival. 
NORTH. 

“Pooh! ’tis all pet and puppery with him. Some are old, vip bended, 
and sulky—some middle-aged and stupid—some young, rash, and perhaps 
desperate from sheer excess of vanity—but no matter what the variety of 
motives—they appear to go on merrily together in the magnum opus gemi- 
hum of revolutionizing Europe, and dissolving the British empire. Stanley 
will, however, be the first to find out what they are all really working to ; 
and if he should bid them good by, they bave not a leg to stand upon. 

TICKLER. 

Seeing all this so clearly, I am astonished that you continue to be so 
much in the mulligrubs dnent the General Question. Why, man, we are, 
after all, a sensible, shrewd, sagacious sort of nation, and no conjurer that 
ever shifted a sovereign could succeed in persuading us long that even a 
red Cap is'a sufficient apology for total absence of brain. Let them go on. 
They are nearing the end of their tether, and may not improbably find it 
terminate in a loop. 

: NORTH. 

Tam not thinking about them. Who comes next? 

its TICKLER. 

Deil-may-care—any change must be for the better ; and, thank God! were 
their Bill passed to-morrow, they have, in the course of this Committee, 
and their protocols together, established the general sense of their own 
folly, imbecility, as stupidity, smart ignorance, dull insolence, mean, 
shabby, quirky selfishness, booby duplicity, blustering cunning, grasping, 
cowardly greediness,—they have, I say, established the universal national 
perception, penetration, pity, and contempt of their true character and 
capacity as Parliamentmen and as Statesmen, in word and action, in omis- 
sion and commission, on so broad a bottom of disgust, that, were their Bill 

a to-morrow, and the House dissolved, as it of course must imme- 

tely be, there can be no doubt, whatever other pledges the new candi- 
dates am ag be called on to give, nine out of ten of them would be obliged 
to promise to concur in an address to the king to dismiss the most disho- 
fest of bunglers, the most blundering of tricksters. 
sitll NORTH. 

You talk as if you suspected the Peers of having profited by the FIEND- 
LY ADVICE, and really got rid of their old mulish repugnance to the 
idea of cutting their own throats. 

TICKLER. 

Not at all. I was only putting the worst possible, or, I should rather 
say, imaginable case. A dissolution, produced by the passing of the Bill, 
would, whatever else it might do, unship these fellows. The dissolution 
that will come—the dissolution consequent on their being unshipt by the 
Lords, must be a more agreeable prospect to people of your kidney. 


‘NORTH. 
The Times and so forth still talk lustily of new creations on a large 
sale, Nous verrons, ahcape wee 
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TICKLER. 
- Ay, and some of the Whig Dons of the third and fourth orders here are, 
I observe, cocking their ears very prettily on the occasion. There has 
even been some chaffing about a couple of coronets among my old brethren 
the W.S.’s, This would be pleasant. ws 
NORTH. 

Won’t you have the magic initials restored on the doorplate ? 

TICKLER. ' 

I shall consider; but to be serious, this plan is not the thing. As Brougham 
said of the White Doe of Rylstone, “ This will never do.” The Peer- 
age has been already extended very considerably beyond the due limits— 
and the Peers themselves are abundantly aware of the fact—and, from all 
I can understand, significant enough hints have recently reached the pro- 

er quarter, that for every new peer created for such a purpose, the revo- 
utionary cabinet might depend on losing at least two of the votes they 
were otherwise to count on among the old ones. Even Lord Radnor, [ 
hear, has spoken out on this head—and both Lord Tavistock and Lord 
Titchfield have refused point-blank to go up. Nobody dreams that less 
than a clear addition of fifty would have the least chance of turning the 
scale in their favour; so you may set your heart at ease on this part of the 
play. The idea of that method of solving the knot is as dead as Julius 
Cesar. As for the story about the neutrality of the Bishops, that was 
mere gammon. Neutrality indeed !—( Sings.) 
“ The squire, whose good grace was to open the scene, 
Seem’d not in great haste hat the shew should begin, 
Derry down, down, down.” 
Howley neutral! Blomfield neutral ! Van-Mildert neutral! Philpotts neutral! 
—I like that, 
NORTH. 

If some of these gentlemen of the shovel-hat, particularly the last and 
ablest, would speak as well as vote, my Lord of Brougham might chance 
to meet his match, I calculate. 

TICKLER. "a 

Bide a wee. There’s a braw time comin’. He’s get his fairin’ belyve. 
Here’s to the new Bishop of Derry—the Comte’s Eveque! Why the deuce 
don’t they find some Archbishopric for Sidney Smith ? 

NORTH. 

That would be rather strong—but if I were Lord Anglesea, I am free to 
say, he should on the first opportunity be Dean of St Patrick’s. That 
would carry a moral fitness on the face of it. 

TICKLER. mee 

And of course we should have the charges in rhyme—ezempli gratia.— 
( Sings.) 

“ Reverend brethren, fish not, shoot not, 

Reel not, quadrille not, fiddle not, flute not, 

But of all things, it is my devoutest desire, sirs, M2 
That the parson on Sunday should dine with the squire, sirs. 


But I fear there’s little chance of any very good thing for our ton of priest. 
Blue and Yellow won’t make up, to that extent, for the want of a leetle 
squeeze of the sangre azul. 

NORTH. 

Would to God we had no worse things to speculate on, than the giving 
of Dr Jonathan Swift’s deanery to the most humorous of extant Divines! 
Sidney’s a jewel in his way. 

; TICKLER. pond 

To be serious—I agree with you, that it is time to be looking a little for- 
“ward in good earnest. I have a respect, without bamming, for your. sagp- 
city ; indeed I have long suspected you of not being asin canny in re 
article of foresight, and you would do me a special kindness if you ~~ 
‘untwist your legs, and sit up, and tell, paucis verbis, what you really do ex- 
pect to come upon us. * pws 
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NORTH. 

I am no witch, but I hold to the opinion I have all along expressed, that 
this nonsense will either blow over entirely in the course of the next two 
or three months, or this nation will find itself in the full career of a worse 
than French revolution. My hope of the milder issue is daily strengthen- 
ing—I am not sanguine as to the concern, by no means; but I think I do 
see considerable symptoms of a reaction. The excellent arguments in the 
Quarterly, and, I may add, in the Magazine, and the many really valuable 
pamphlets put forth on the same side, more especially Sir John Walsh’s, 
Colonel Stewart’s, and the anonymous “ Observations” on Brougham’s Ad- 
vice, have not been in vain. The subject has been tossed about and twist- 
ed in every er shape in these publications—the blood and marrow 
of every limb of the Whig abortion have been sucked out and analyzed, 
all its bones have been broken, and its inherent rottenness has been 
thoroughly exposed. As for the Ministers themselves, they have been 
entirely and hopelessly beaten, mauled, jellified, annihilated—by John Wil- 
son Croker and his co-operatives; so much so, that wherever I go, in 
whatever company I mix, I can honestly say I never do now hear from 
Whig, Radical, or any other person, even a syllable in their defence. They 
are given up. Their food is the bread of contempt, and their drink is the 
waters of scorn. A at of mingled wonder and disgust is prevalent, 
even where but a few weeks ago they were worshipped as demigods. 

TICKLER. 

Of the five hundred at Sir Edward Knatchbull’s dinner t’other day, 500 
were Kentish Yeomen;—and that’s but one fact out of fifty I could fling ye. 
NORTH. 

General discredit having thus, to allappearance, settled on their understand- 
ings and motives, I presume no one would be much surprised at any judg- 
ment that might fall on them. The better orders are indeed well prepared 
for some such catastrophe—and I think it is coming, and that speedily. But 
it is needless to disguise from ourselves the melancholy truth, that men who 
act upon no principle except that of self-interest, have, even under the most 
dreary of apparent circumstances, considerable advantages and resources ; 
and if they do not go down at once, Iam prepared to see them avoid, or 
rather procrastinate their doom, only in one way—I mean by hazarding 
some new appeal to the passions of the mob—in short, outheroding Herod, 
and tabling some bill, or doing some deed, so extravagantly atrocious, as to 
throw all that has been into the shade, and rousing anew the full tide 
of folly, frenzy, and ferocity, in their blasted favour. 

TICKLER. 
s which case the descensus in avernum would proceed at a locomotive 
te. 
NORTH. 

Yes. We should see a constitutional assembly next winter—the Bishops 
unfrocked, the Peers unermined, the three per cents struck down to two 
(to begin with), the pensions abolished, and the corn law scattered to chaff 
—all within the course of the spring—and then, most probably, according 
to the old chant of Mother Skipton’s doggerel— 


5 
“ A bloody summer, and no king.” 


TICKLER. 

I doubt as to the blood. Who is enough in earnest to fight for any thing 
but property? And if a general attack upon property should really take 
place, where are the materials for any thing like a defence ? 

NORTH. 

Why, I can easily suppose that—the present concern being got rid of— 
the agricultural population at large—excepting, of course, those counties in 
which the illegal system of the poor laws has had time to work its proper 
consequences on the mind of man, woman, and child—might very probably 
be stimulated to take the side of the conservators. In fact, there can be no 
doubt that such would be the case in Scotland and Wales universally ; and 
I can’t well question it would be about as generally so in the north of 
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England, where the gentry, as a class, have all along done their duty, and - 
are liked and respected omg hry, 26 We should have, then, the manufae- 

turing mob on the one side, the farmers and peasantry, as a body, on the 

other. So far the match ps ac perhaps be not unequal—the accumulation 
of the former in particular P aces making up, considerably at least, for their 

absolute inferiority of numbers. If so, the question would really be a sim= 
ple one—Which side would the army take? And how they would be, de-’ 
pends of course mainly on the, in my opinion, altogether open point, whe- 

ther the movement had, or had not, government patronage on its side. I 

don’t, of course, mean the patronage of this government—that would be 

long over ere then. 

TICKLER. 

In so far as I know the British army, it might be counted on with great 
security. 

NORTH. a ' 

We need not bother ourselves about the Irish—that affair would be in 
other hands before then. 

TICKLER. 

What if the army should be as disunited as the rest? 

NORTH. : 

Possibly. And in that case we should indeed see ——, There 
never was such an army as ours is at this moment since the battle of Phar- 
salia; and I see no reason to anticipate that, if it were divided, the upshot 
should be reached in less than the five long years it cost Cesar and Pom- 
pey to decide their quarrel. There are, probably, among the regimentat 
officers abundance of old Peninsulars, who would have no great objections 
to play for such stakes as they have read or heard of elsewhere. The 
worst of all is, that we should want now-a-days that strong, fervid feeling 
of religious obligation which did prevail among us in the days of Charles 
the First, and which, even in the midst of horrors, did continually operate 
as a check on all sides. Read the Memoirs of a Cavalier, or Mrs Hutchin- 
son’s, or Lady Fanshawe’s, and consider for a moment what a dismal con- 
trast, as to details,a seven years’ term of modern civil war would be likely 
to present. I abhor the thought. . ate 

TICKLER. 

It must be some comfort to you, that, according to your theory, Scotland 
here would escape. : 
NORTH. 

We must not be too sure of that neither. I suspect we should have a 
fierce tussle even here, though comparatively a very brief one. Most pro- 
bably our yeomanry—the finest fellews I do believe that ever were émbo- 
died in military corps since the world began, the most steady, honest, 
trustworthy, and kindhearted good men, I venture to say, that ever wore 
uniform—Our yeomanry would most probably put down any insurrection 
in this quarter in a month—but granting that, good God, what a month! 
It would be a horrid time, indeed, for old cocks like us, that could not 
mount and take a hand in the game. Only think of Glasgow, or dear Pais- 
ley, in the power of the rascals for a week—yea, for a day ! 

TICKLER. 

Let’s have a bowl, my dear Kit. (Rings—enter Punch.) Ay, this will 
do. Only think of the barricades of the Saltmarket—the a Ja lanternes of 
the Trongate—the Candleriggs—Balaam’s Passage—Gibson’s Wynd— 
the Dean’s Brae—the dragonnades of the Drygate—the noyades of the 
Peat-Bog—the gallopades of the Green—the storm of the Stockwell— 
the chevauz-de-frise of Shettlestone—the bombarding of the Broomie- 
law—the gauberts, the steam-boats, the deacons—and the bailies, honest 
men—the provost—the ministers, and the professors, and the principal 
—and the Western Club, and the Maitland Club—and the elders o’ the 
Ooter Kirk—and Colonel Hunter and the volunteers encamped out some- 
where about Castlemilk, waiting for Sit Michael Stewart and Blythswood, 
and the Ayrshire yeomanry, and Captain Lockhart and the Douglas troop, 
and Sir John Hope, and Donald Horne, and the souters o’ Selkirk, and so 
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forth, to hazard an attack on the téte-du-pont of the Gorbals—bells toll- 
ing—mills blazing—drums beating—blackguards hurraing—women bawl- 
i squeeling—West India merchants’ heads on the rails 0’ 
George’s Square—the Arnswell running red wi’ the blood of 2 and 


Stirlings, and Oswalds, and Dennistouns, and Dunwuddies, and Corbetts, 
and Monteiths, and all our dear old friends that we have taken so many 
comfortable bow]s with in our time ! 
NORTH. 
The poor Odontist !—he was weel awa’ frae the evil to come! 
TICKLER. 

He lies snug beneath Dr Mitchell’s Meeting-house, and the more shame 

that they did not lay him beside Captain Paton in the Ramshorn ! 
NORTH. 

He was aye ower gude for them—Have they given him an Epitaph, by 

the by? 
TICKLER. 

Yes, and I think I can repeat it, though it is some time since I won his 
L.5, poor fellow ! by inditing it.—Little did we think—it was one evening 
at Nelson’s monument—The inimitable Nasus Aduncus, Cyril Thornton, 
was my competitor, with something about 

* As clever a dentist 

As ever was ’prenticed, 

Till death’s cunning claw 

Extracted his jaw” — 

but I, alas! as the executors agreed, took a more proper tone—voi/a. 
Sappy AND JOLLY, YET’NOR SUMPH NOR SOT, 
MILD, MIRTHFUL, MUSICAL, SHREWD, QUAINT, AND QUEER, 
Tue Opontist-Barp or MILLER Street, James Scorr, 
ABSURD AND GENEROUS, QUIZZED AND WEPT, LIES HERE. 
NORTH. 

As Lord Erskine said to Dr Parr—“ Sir, among many better reasons for 
fren | I may die before you, I have a selfish one—that you may write 
my Epitaph.” 

TICKLER. 


Requiescat Odontistes ! 1 obey the tingle of thy ladle.-—Shan’t we have 
out the old Shandrydan, now, and make a run to see the rescue of Ruglen? 
“ Third Bulletin—Army of The West—Headquarters, Carmunnock,” eh ? 

NORTH. 
’ Don’t be too sure that we shall have nothing to heat our fingers nearer 
home. What say you to a sortie before the Yeomanry can be assembled, 
and a rush upon Auld Reekie, to carry off the President and the Justice 
Clerk ? 
CKLER. 


TI 

What would Mr Waddell say? Tell it not in the Bill-chamber—let not 

this thing be heard of among the Macers. 
NORTH. 

Jeffrey must take the command—Cockburn, Ivory, Cunningham, and the 
rest, for lieutenants. 
TICKLER (sings.) 
ain—British Grenadiers. 


“ Our troop contains some spoonies, 
That shame their bonny nags, 
And bump upon their saddles 
Like to a miller’s bags ; 
But these, our pride and glory, 
Sit firm upon their rears ; 
In fact, they’re more like Centaurs, 
Than common cavaliers. 
Oh, the trot, trot, tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Of Jeffrey’s cavaliers.” “i 
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> NORTH. 
That’s too bad of you. Well—what next? 


TICKLER (sings.) 
AiR—Bonny Dundee. 


a “ He spurr’d to the foot of the high Castle rock, 
And to the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke, 
Let Mons eg and her Maidens three volleys gar flee, 
For the love o’ the bonnet o’ Bonny Dundee.” 
Come, perge. 
NORTH (sings.) 
“The Gordon he asks of him whither he goes— 
Wheresoe’er shall guide me the Sprite of Montrose, 
Your. grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.” 
Tis with you, sir. 
TICKLER (sings.) 
' “ The kettledrums clash’d, and the trumpets were blown, 
He waved his proud arm, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till o’er Ravelstone crags and on Clermiston lee, 
Died away the wild war-note o’ Jeffrey the wee!” 


NORTH. 

This boy will be the death of me. Oh! hoh! hoh! 
TICKLER. 

Is Christopher gone ?—is the great North no more? 


“ Oh! when the volleying Weaver play’d 
Against the bloody Depute’s blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ? 
Enough—he fell in glory’s rank. 
Enough—he died with conquering Frank.” 


NORTH. 

No subject is too sacred for your ridicule. Your spirit is intensely, incu- 
rably, and irredeemably diabolical. But I forget—ye are but a Crosscause- 
way soldier—ye never saw a real battle—— 


TICKLER. 

Me! Lord forbid! 

NORTH. 

Old as ye are, and laugh as you may, I think you are like to see such 
things ere you die. Sir, 1 have seen them. Godlike in form and attitude, 
and almost in jntellect—clear-sighted, rational, contemplative, eloquent— 
voluptuous, courteous, gentle, brave, upright, gallant, romantic—a prince 
among mortal things, but a little lower than the angels—once let his blood 
a beneath the hot breath of trumpets, and Man is but the fiercest of the 

era. : 
TICKLER. 
So I have heard—much the same in a fox chase. 
NORTH. 

War is the game, sir—life, honour, glory, are a grand stake. The air 
above is mad, and the earth staggers oe reels, when the old original savage 
of the woods bursts splendidly horrible from amidst the snapt fetters of 
custom, and the pretty flimsy veils and mantlings of your civilisation are 
beat and trodden into mud and Lethe, and the beautiful wild-beast burns 
and pants for brotherly blood. 

TICKLER. 

“ La Victoire marchera au pas de charge! L’aigle et les couleurs nation- 

aux voleront du clocher en clocher jusqu’aux tours de Notre Dame !” 
NORTH. 

You have repeated one of the finest sentences that ever came from the 
lips or the pen of the greatest orator of modern ages—Napoleon Bona- 
parte! What a flame of glory kindled him on such occasions—* Quarante 
sitcles vous regardent & haut de ces Pyramides !”—“ Qu’il soit dit de 





omnes 
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chacun—II etoit dans cette grande bataille sous les murs de Moscow!’’ I 
wonder at nothing that these men did. ° 
TICKLER. 
“ Up, Guards, and at them” —served the turn. 
NORTH. 

Yes, truly—what a fine story is that Sir Walter tells us in some of his 
notes about the grim old Douglas at Ancrum Moor! He was just about 
to charge, when a heron sprung up between and the English van. “ Aha!” 
he cried, “ would to God my gude grey hawk were here, that we might a’ 
yoke thegither !” : 

TICKLER. - 
Well said, old Bell-the-Cat!—Ay, ay, ’tis that kind of allocutio that 


. will always do the trick with us. None of your flowers of flummery 


here ! 
‘NORTH. 
I trust our own old Plain Speaker has a campaign or-two in him yet. 
TICKLER. 


Ay,. barring accidents, a round dozen of them, if need be. He had been 
pulled down a little with the grippe when I saw him first; but before I left 
town, his cheeks had plumped out again, and he looked fit for any thing. 
His eye has lost nothing of its eagle brightness; he walks to this hour as 
straight as a ramrod; and his leg is as perfect as it could have been at 
thirty. He is to the fore yet, thank God—heart, soul, bone, and bleod— 
but if it were otherwise, we have pretty cards in the pack. 

NORTH. 

Combermere—Hill—Kemp—all fine fellows, and in full vigour. 

TICKLER. 
Ay, and Murray and Hardinge, either of them well worth your three. 
NORTH. 

What a beautiful picture of the old cavalier is Sir George Murray. I 

know nothing like it in that style. 
TICKLER. 

Nor I, and Pickersgill’s portrait, in this year’s exhibition, does him as 
much justice, by Jupiter,as either Lawrence,or Vandyke, or Velasquez could 
have done. But somehow, Sir George appears to me to carry a certain 
tinge of languor about him—his eye is so gentle, calm, melancholy, pen- 
sive—I should doubt of there being quite enough stimulus. 

NORTH. 

No fears,—the first “ clarion—clarion wild and shrill” would send the 
blood tumbling through him like another Garry. We have always had 
Platoffs and Bluchers among us enow, I warrant ye—but we have some- 
times felt the want of a Gneisenau—and this soft-eyed hero appears to stand 
second to Wellington in the opinion of most of his compeers. 

TICKLER. 

He is a cock of the right feather to be sure, and speaks, by the by, as 

well as if he had never had another trade. 
NORTH. 

Peradventure better. 

TICKLER. 

However—I am no judge of such concerns, of course—but I strongly sus- 
pect if there were a war either at home or abroad, the army would expect to 
see Hardinge as far forward as any body but the Duke. 

NORTH. 

We shall have work for Murray here among ourselves. Scotland will 

look to Aim in the first instance, 
* There are hills beyond Pentland and streams beyond Forth, 
If there’s lords in the Lowlands there’s chiefs in the North. 
There are wild Dunniewassels three thousand times three, 
Will cry, ‘ Hoich! for the bonnet of bonny Dundee !’” 
What a grand ballad that is! It haunts me like a spirit, 
TICKLER. 


*Tis a clever thing. 
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NORTH, 

You heard Sir Henry Hardinge too ? 

TICKLER. 

Several times; but never a set speech. He may not, perhaps, be exactly 
an orator, which, among other and better things, Nature certainly meant 
Murray to be; but he has complete command of clear, terse, nervous 
language—is quick as lightning at retort—has a full, masculine, sonorous 
voice—considerable dignity of action, too—and, above all, carries with him 
such an air of upright, manly single-mindedness, high noble feeling, and 
unaffected modesty, that, judging from the little I saw, I am not sure if any 
body in the House produces altogether a more powerful effect. His defence 
of Philpotts was a first-rate thing, and did that job as well as any Cicero 
could have come up to. 

NORTH. 

Why, that could not have been a difficult job—for the Bishop’s justification 
of facts was clear as day. Sir Henry lost an arm, didn’t he, at Waterloo ? 
TICKLER, 

I don’t know where it happened, but that, you know, is a mutilation which 
takes grace from no man. He is the perfect model of a soldier—a short, com- 
pact, firm, handsome figure, all buttoned up to the chin in blue and black, 
and a countenance which, though without the statuesque elegance of Bo- 
naparte’s, reminded me more of that in the extraordinary mass of brow, the 
large, deep-cut, grey, fiery eye, the solid contour of the jaw, the fall of the 
hair, and the whole style of complexion, than any other head I remember 
to have met with. This is one of our very first cards. If things go well, he 
must be a Secretary of State in the next Cabinet—if darkly, he must come 
down and raise the standard in Yorkshire—for that, I believe, is his calf- 
country. 

NORTH. 

A fine fellow you describe. Come, the bowl’s near out—God save the 

King, and let's to bed. 
TICKLER, 
God save the King, say ye? Well, I'll try my hand, 


Arrn—National Anthem. 


Whate’er thy creed may be, 
Party, or pedigree, 
I ask not what— 
So heart and blood be free, 
Each au confirms to thee 
High honeur’s first decree, 
THOU SHALT NOT RAT. 


Perish the caitiff base, 

Who dares desert the place 
Whereon he gat, 

Why was’t the old serpent fell, 

But that he did rebel 

’Gainst this grand oracle— 
THOU SHALT NOT RAT? 


Calcraft’s mean soul also, 
Shall hiss and stink below, 
Be sure of that— 
Wherefore the Frenp defy ! 
Turn not a walking lie! © 
Commit no Whiggery ! 
THOU SHALT NOT RAT. =: 


NORTH. 
Not bad-Come, Timotheus, ’tis well on te one o’tlock, and this is a 
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decent house, and we must e’en turn in. Tip me just one touch of the 
fiddle ere we go—you have never yet even attempted to give me a notion 
of this murderous Paganini. 


TICKLER. 
To hear is to obey. The violin is behind you there, in the corner. 


Granp OverTURE—(with the Pizzicato Movement.) 
SONATA MAESTOSA SENTIMENTALE, 


NORTH. 

Wonderful, incredible, sublime !—Worth twenty uxorcides ! 

TICKLER. 

Now for a stave of the old order, with an accompaniment on the fourth 
string. Fill my glass with brandy—Here’s to Douglas Cheape, George 
Joseph Bell, George Brodie, and all good fellows—Tory, Whig, and Radi- 
cal! Attend—(sings.) 


Air— George Dempster. 


Pray for the soul 
Of Timothy Tickler, 

For the church and the bowl 
A determinate stickler ! 


Born and bred in the land 

Where Fyne herrings they munch, 
And a capital hand 

At concocting of punch ; 


From that — bumper-school 
To Auld Reekie he came, 
And drew in his stool 
To a desk in the same; 


But though W. S., 
And ambitious to thrive, 
Even his foes must confess, 
Cheated no man alive ; 


Neither harried poor gentry 
Of house or of land, 

Nor bolted the country 
With cash “ in his hand ;” 


But by early rising, 
And working late, 

With smeddum surprising 
Improved his estate ; 


Which to d from the crew 
Of the Robespierres, 

He was —- to 
Charlie Hope’s volunteers ; 


And, not fancying hell, 
Spite of infidel jeers, 
Had a pew to himsell 
In the Old Grey-Freres. 


Thus our friend did advance 
Past the middle of life, 

Spurning Sautan and France, 
And eschewing a wife ; 
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Till he of the stuff, 
In a pair of old hose, 
Had put by Quantum Suff. 
As we may suppose. 


When halt and give o’er, 
Let the single-roll drop, 
Took the plate frae the on 

And shut up the shop. 


me “ipo at full aes 

ith cool cutting di 

He consulted his a bn 
In whanging at Whigs, 


Whom considering as puts 
Ever bent on what’s ill, 

He so poked in the guts 
With the point of his quill, 


That their whole generation, 
With trembling and fear, 

And most rueful vexation, 
Eyed this Volunteer, 


Where tall as a Steeple, 
And thin as a Shadow, 
He towered o’er the people 
On the Links or The Meadow. 


Yet among Tory lads 
Of the God-fearing breed, . 
Though as grey as their dads, 
He was welcome indeed ; 


Still maund’ring and hav’ring 
And refreshing the body 
At Ambrose’s Tavern 
With tumblers o’ toddy ; 


Frae June to December, 
Frae December to June, 

A more regular Member 
Was not in the toun; 


For his powers peristaltic 
Were sure asa gun, 

And though full as the Baltic, 
He he had none. 


This respectable course 
Did our Elder pursue, 
Till the Raffs rose in force 
In the year thirty-two ; 


When, just after the King 
And his innocent Queen, 
I’m assured the next thing 


For their damn’d Guillotine 
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Was the neckbone to smite 
Of this soberald sage, 
Putting out the first light 
Of that scoundrelly age ; - 


But, his years by that time 
Being eighty and three, 
He, though still in the prime 

O” his punch-bibbing glee, 


Not a word exclamavit 
At so hasty a call, 

But off wi’ his gravat, 
Long pigtail, and all— 


And calmly submitting, 
Awaited the thud, 

Which his occiput splitting, 
Brain, marrow, and blood, 


Furnished ocular nuts, 
And moreover auricular, 

To those sons of Whig-sluts 
Who thus tickled the Tickler ; 


But left every good Tory 
To pray that his soul 

May be seated in glory, 
By the side of a bowl— 


In sacla seclorum, 
Every night of the week, 
With a goblet before him, 
And a pipe in his cheek! 


Cuorus. 
With a pipe in his cheek, 
And a goblet before him, 
Every night of the week, 
In secla seclorum ! 
Amen ! 


Well, now, I’m wound up for once. Good landlord, You may desire your 
old woman up stairs, like Miladi Macbeth— 
— to ring upon the bell, . 
When that my drink is ready. 
NORTH. 

That’s true—I had forgot the egg-wine ; and, by the by, ’tis a pity I for- 
got to order Gurney this evening, for old Ebony is constantly bothering me 
about that confounded Monthly of his, and half his. talk for the last three 
days might be summed up in the words of your fat favourite of Bilboa— 


“ Hr Lise. 
TANQUAM CONJUGIBUS SUIS MARITTI,. 
Non possunt sine NOCTIBUS piacere.” 





[Curtain drops. 
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